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By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

The  funeral  orations  have  been  pronounced — in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  Press,  on  the  platform.  Nor  were  they  lack¬ 
ing  in  adequate  appreciation  of  a  great  figure  in  the 
political  life  of  our  own  times.  They  mostly  dwelt  upon 
the  qualities  of  intellect  and  character,  of  heart  and  brain, 
which  everyone  acknowledged  that  Asquith  in  full  measure 
possessed.  Old  colleagues  in  Parliament  spoke  of  his 
chivalry  and  magnanimity,  of  the  way  in  which  if  blame 
were  ascribed  he  would  personally  assume  it;  if  praise 
were  forthcoming  he  would  let  others  have  it.  No  one  who 
watched  him,  as  I  did,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  political 
career  can  question  the  justice  of  these  tributes.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  had  to  face,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
feelingly  said,  “  bitter  and  cruel  disappointments,”  and  he 
faced  them,  by  general  consent,  “  without  bitterness,  with¬ 
out  blame,  without  self-pity,  and  with  no  attempt  at  self¬ 
justification.  He  faced  them  with  a  dignity  perfect  and 
restrained.  .  .  .”  That  is  undeniably  true.  Lord  Gain- 
ford,  who,  as  Chief  Whip  during  the  first  two  years  of  his 
Premiership,  spoke  with  very  intimate  knowledge,  bore 
witness  to  his  rare  magnanimity,  his  unruffled  temper, 
and  to  the  devotion  with  which  his  colleagues  regarded 
him.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  testified  with  deep 
feeling  to  the  “  time,  care,  and  what  I  can  only  call 
elaborate  study”  which  Asquith  devoted  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  those  whom  he  desired  to  nominate  for 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  No  man,  in  the  Archbishop’s 
experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  gave  it,  since  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  such  full  measure.  This  is  high  testimony 
from  an  unimpeachable  witness.  Lord  Haldane  referred 
also  with  full  knowledge  to  “  the  extraordinary  intellectual 
quality  and  the  magnitude  of  personality  which  he  always 
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embodied.”  The  friendship  of  the  two  men  dated  from 
1882,  when  they  were  both  young  barristers.  But  Asquith, 
his  friend  told  us,  was  never  attracted  by  the  Bar;  “he 
never  looked  forward  to  success  at  the  Bar” ;  his  mind  from 
the  first  turned  to  public  life  because,  though  entirely  void 
of  vanity,  “he  felt  within  himself  a  certain  capacity,  and, 
quite  modestly  and  simply,  he  sought  to  give  effect  to  that 
capacity.”  Lord  Haldane  also  mentioned  the  interesting 
detail  that  he  and  Lord  Grey  were  with  Asquith  on  the 
night  of  Sunday,  August  2nd,  1914,  but  that  in  fact  he  did 
not  wish  to  consult  anybody  :  “  Without  hesitation  his  mind 
was  made  up.  .  .  .  He  simply  decided  that  a  situation  had 
arisen  in  which,  much  as  we  hated  war,  war  was  inevitable 
if  we  were  to  be  saved  from  war  in  a  further  form  which 
might  entail  disaster  to  this  nation.” 

Interesting  and  intimate,  however,  as  were  these  tributes, 
much  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  moving  came  (as  was 
indeed  to  be  expected)  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Grey.  He 
and  Asquith  entered  Parliament  for  the  first  time  together 
in  1886,  and  from  that  moment  they  were  “drawn  closely 
together  in  the  political  co-operation  which  became  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  and  unbroken  friendship.”  Lord 
Grey  recalled  the  fact,  that  from  the  day  on  which  Asquith 
made  his  maiden  speech,  the  House  of  Commons  listened 
to  him  as  a  leader.  “Of  him  alone  (he  added)  of  all  his 
contemporaries  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  made 
a  single  Parliamentary  speech  except  as  a  leader.  He 
took  that  position  at  once,  and  maintained  it  as  we  all 
know,  ever  afterwards.” 

Within  six  years  from  his  entry  into  the  House  Asquith, 
without  a  day’s  apprenticeship  in  minor  office,  was  in  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  And  an  admirable  Home 
Secretary  he  made.  Questions  which  flurried  other  men, 
such  as  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
Asquith  dealt  with  coolly  and  effectively.  But  it  was 
naturally  upon  the  closing  years  of  Asquith’s  Parliamen¬ 
tary  career  that  Lord  Grey  specially  dwelt,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  he  defended  him  (and  incidentally  himself)  against 
the  charge  of  dilatoriness  in  the  week  preceding  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Great  War. 
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Lord  Grey’s  apologia  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
indeed  in  close  accord  with  the  main  argument  of  his 
Twenty-Five  Years,  but  as  it  is  much  more  tersely 
summarised  it  is  worth  quoting.  “  It  is  well  known,”  he 
said,  “that  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  week  in  July  the 
Government  was  so  deeply  divided  that  the  division  was 
apparently  irreconcilable.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
divided.  The  country  was  divided.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  there  had  been  a  precipitate  attempt  to  force  a 
decision  it  would  not  have  held  those  divisions  of  opinion, 
it  would  have  brought  them  out  and  made  them  irrepar¬ 
able,  and  if  (Asquith)  .  .  .  had  precipitated  a  decision  I 
believe  the  consequences  would  have  been  that  at  the 
moment  of  crisis  we  should  have  confronted  the  world 
with  a  divided  Government,  a  divided  Parliament  and  a 
divided  country.” 

This  statement  precisely  confirmed  the  account  given 
by  Asquith  himself  in  The  Genesis  of  the  War. 
Asquith  reaffirmed — what  all  the  world  knows — that  his 
Cabinet  was  “  till  the  last  moment  absolutely,  and  I  might 
almost  say  passionately,  united  in  its  desire  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace  ” ;  but  he  also  says  :  “  The  evidence  of 
national  unity  in  accepting  the  arbitrament  of  war  [on 
August  3rd],  the  mere  thought  of  which  only  a  week  before 
would  have  been  scouted  by  millions  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  as  a  wild  imagination,  was  unmistakable.  .  .  . 
For  this  unification  and  consolidation  of  opinion  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  German  Government 
.  .  .  had  only  themselves  to  thank”  (pp.  218,  215-16). 

On  another  matter  of  even  more  profound  importance 
Asquith’s  account  precisely  tallies  with  that  given  by  Lord 
Grey.  The  opinion  was,  and  is,  widely  entertained  that 
in  the  last  days  of  July,  1914,  there  remained  only  one 
possible  chance  of  averting  a  general  European  war,  viz.,  a 
perfectly  unambiguous  declaration  on  the  part  of  England 
that  if  Germany  involved  herself  in  a  conflict  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  though  not  bound  by  any  specific  obligation, 
would  stand  beside  France.  Whether  even  that  declaration 
could  have  averted  war  may  be  doubtful :  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  else  could.  This  chance  was  not  seized  by  Mr. 
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Asquith’s  Cabinet.  Asquith  himself  evidently  recognised 
that  this  was  the  weak  point  in  his  apologetic  armour  and 
was  at  pains  to  minimise  the  possibility  of  success.  He 
quoted  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  support  of  his  conten¬ 
tion — though  not  convincingly — and  declared  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  under  no  illusion  on  the  subject.  But 
how  could  Germany  be  sure  of  something  of  which, 
on  the  showing  both  of  Lord  Grey  and  Asquith  him¬ 
self,  the  British  Cabinet  itself  was  not  sure?  “It 
is  useless,”  wrote  Asquith,  “  to  speculate  upon  what 
might  have  happened  had  Germany  avoided  the  fatal 
blunder  of  the  Belgian  violation,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  British  nation  could  not  then  have  gone  into  the  War 
with  a  tinited  front’*  (op.  cit.,  p.  208).  The  italics  are 
mine.  Asquith  also  recalled  the  language  used  by  Lord 
Grey  to  the  German  Ambassador  as  late  as  August  ist: 
“  Our  hands  are  still  free  ” ;  while  to  the  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Paris  Grey  wrote :  “  Up  to  the  present  moment  we 
did  not  feel,  and  public  opinion  did  not  feel,  that  any 
treaties  or  obligations  of  this  country  were  involved.” 

For  going  into  this  matter  in  some  little  detail  I  make 
no  apology,  since  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  this  point  on 
which  historical  critics  will  in  the  future  seize  as  vital  to 
the  estimate  of  Asquith’s  place  in  the  history  of  British 
statesmanship. 

For  the  formation  of  such  an  estimate  obviously  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived.  Consequently,  I  find  myself 
in  an  intermediate  and  peculiarly  embarrassing  position : 
too  late  for  the  funeral  oration,  too  soon  for  the 
historical  estimate.  All  that  I  can  attempt  is  an  interim 
appreciation,  and  I  shall  count  myself  fortunate  if  I  am 
able  to  anticipate,  in  any  degree,  the  verdict  of  history. 

Asquith’s  Parliamentary  career  may  be  summarised  in 
a  few  sentences.  After  a  brilliant  record  at  Balliol  and 
some  success  at  the  Bar  he  was  returned  at  the  General 
Election  of  1886  as  Member  for  East  Fife.  His  maiden 
speech,  delivered  on  March  24th,  1886,  was  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  coercion  in  Ireland,  and  at  once  marked  him  as 
a  “  coming  man.”  He  was  Home  Secretary  in  the  Liberal 
Governments  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery,  from 
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1892  to  1895,  but  when  his  party  went  into  opposition  he 
inclined  towards  the  section  of  it  known  as  the  Liberal 
Imperialists,  and  declined  to  follow  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  in  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Lord  Milner  in  South  Africa. 

Reunited  by  Chamberlain’s  tariff  reform  campaign,  the 
Liberals  returned  to  power  in  December,  1905,  and  from 
then  until  1908  Asquith  served  under  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Succeeding  to  the 
Premiership  in  1908,  he  held  that  office  continuously  for 
nearly  nine  years,  until  the  crisis,  in  the  middle  of  the 
War,  which  deposed  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  December,  1916.  Disowned  by  his  old  constituency 
of  East  Fife  at  the  “Coupon  ”  election  of  1918,  he  re¬ 
mained  out  of  Parliament  until  1920,  when  he  was  returned 
at  a  by-election  for  Paisley.  That  seat  he  retained  until 
1924,  when  he  was  defeated  by  a  Socialist  candidate,  and 
in  1925  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Asquith. 

During  the  whole  of  the  forty  years  which  he  spent  in 
Parliament  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and,  except 
during  the  first  six  years,  he  spoke  always  from  the  front 
bench.  How  much  that  meant  to  him  was  apparent  during 
the  short  Parliament  of  1923-24,  when  the  Socialists  were 
in  office  and  the  Conservatives  formed  the  official  oppo¬ 
sition.  Asquith  sat,  indeed,  on  a  front  bench,  but  it  was 
a  bench  below  the  gangway,  and  after  a  few  ineffectual 
attempts  to  speak  from  that  unaccustomed  position  Asquith 
used  to  cross  the  floor  and  speak  at  the  familiar 
box  from  which  he  seemed  to  derive  moral  as  well 
as  physical  support.  This  incident,  trifling  in  itself, 
has  a  not  unimportant  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of 
business  in  the  British  Parliament.  In  most  legisla¬ 
tive  chambers  all  the  members  are  placed  in  a 
position  of  physical  equality;  they  speak  either  from  a 
tribune  open  to  all  members,  or  each  from  his  own  place 
and  desk.  In  the  British  Parliament  no  private  member 
has  either  place  or  desk  or  access  to  a  tribune ;  they  speak, 
therefore,  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Ministers 
and  ex-Ministers  such  as  no  one  who  has  not  endured  it 
can  easily  realise.  How  acutely  Asquith  felt  the  difference 
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was  apparent  to  anyone  who  watched  him  during  1924. 
But  I  anticipate  events. 

To  Asquith’s  successful  administration  at  the  Home 
Office  I  have  already  alluded,  and  I  pass,  therefore,  to 
the  later  and  more  important  stages  of  his  Parliamentary 
career. 

In  December,  1905,  Asquith  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  Ministry  formed,  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  During 
the  Boer  War  there  had  been  profound  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  men.  In  a  speech  delivered  on 
June  20th,  1901,  Asquith  had  repudiated  with  warmth  the 
attempt  of  Campbell-Bannerman,  Harcourt,  and  Morley 
to  brand,  “  definitely  and  authoritatively,”  as  “  schismatics 
and  heretics  ”  those  Liberals  who  (like  Asquith  himself),, 
had  refused  to  condemn  the  origins  and  conduct  of  the 
Boer  War.  Though  adhering  to  his  prediction  that  the 
War  “  would  bring  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  neither 
moral  advantage  nor  military  glory,”  Asquith  neverthe¬ 
less  held  “  that  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  and  the 
treasure  that  has  been  spent  have  been  expended  not  in 
a  criminal  adventure,  not  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
ascendancy  of  one  party  by  the  ascendancy  of  another,  but 
that,  after  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  this  campaign,  which 
we  did  not  seek,  is  over,  there  may  arise  out  of  it  .  .  .  the 
fabric  of  a  free,  federated,  self-governing  South  African 
Dominion.”  Save  for  the  fact  that  union  was  ultimately 
preferred  to  federation,  that  hope  has  been  abundantly 
fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  in  part  by  the  trustful  policy  of  the 
Government  of  which  Campbell-Bannerman  was  head  and 
Asquith  himself  second  in  command.  For  the  moment, 
however,  Asquith  was  in  profound  opposition  to  men  who 
were  a  few  years  later  to  be  his  closest  colleagues. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  assault  upon  Free  Trade 
which  reunited  the  Liberal  Party  and  brought  Asquith  to 
the  head  of  it.  From  1903,  when  Joseph  Chamberlain 
launched  the  Tariff  Reform  campaign,  Asquith  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  and,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  speeches 
in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform,  he  restated  with 
characteristic  lucidity  and  with  deep  conviction  the  Cob- 
denite  position.  It  was  not,  therefore,  inappropriate  that, 
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on  the  return  of  his  party  to  power,  Asquith,  though  devoid 
of  either  business  or  financial  experience,  should  have 
become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

As  an  economist  Asquith  always  seemed  to  be  deeply 
inbued  with  the  teaching  of  J.  S.  Mill,  in  whose  doctrinaire 
school  he,  like  others  of  his  generation,  was  brought  up. 
Mr.  Balfour  once  spoke  in  a  felicitous  phrase  of  the  “  thin 
lucidity  of  Mill.”  Asquith’s  economic  reasoning  had 
something  of  the  same  quality.  Its  lucidity  was  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  but  it  lacked  “  body.”  The  outstanding  feature 
of  his  Budget  of  1907  was  his  treatment  of  the  income  tax, 
which  was  wholly  Millian  in  spirit.  That  Asquith  himself 
regarded  this  as  his  main  contribution  to  financial  reform 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  only  this  portion  of  his  Budget 
speech  is  reprinted  in  his  Speeches  (pp.  81-87).  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  differentiate  between  “  earned  ”  and  “  unearned  ” 
incomes  conformed  precisely  to  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  emphasised  by  Mill,  and  the  argument  in 
support  of  it  was  based  upon  his  teaching. 

Is  it  financially  sound  Superficially  it  has  every 
appearance  of  equity,  and  on  that  ground  has  approved 
itself  to  all  Asquith’s  successors  at  the  Treasury.  But 
when  Asquith  introduced  the  principle  of  differentiation 
he  was  able  to  gild  the  pill  for  investors  by  leaving  the 
normal  rate  of  income  tax  at  is.,  and  lowering  the  rate 
on  incomes  below  £2,000  to  gd.  Even  at  the  time,  and 
under  the  happier  fiscal  circumstances  of  that  day,  I 
gravely  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  new  departure;  it 
has  become  increasingly  questionable  since  those  days. 
Everyone,  of  course,  would  desire  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  small  incomes.  That  end  has  been 
largely  attained  by  graduation.  But  there  remains  an  issue 
of  first-rate  importance  :  ought  we  to  encourage  spend¬ 
ing  or  saving,  the  circulation  of  money  or  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth?  The  whole  tendency  of  our  fiscal  policy 
for  many  years  has  been  to  put  a  premium  upon  spending 
and  to  discourage  thrift.  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  cfie  ” ;  and  when  we  die  the  Treasury  will 
pounce  upon  our  capital  and  levy  upon  it  a  tax  up  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate,  to  say  nothing  of  having  taxed 
the  income  up  to  50  per  cent,  during  the  life  of  the  testator. 
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Has  this  policy,  steadily  pursued,  hindered  accumulation? 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Snowden,  among  others,  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  to-day  not  saving  enough,  and  that 
industrial  expansion  is  hindered  by  lack  of  capital.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
associate  the  beginning  of  a  mischievous  tendency  with 
the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  into  our  fiscal  system 
by  Asquith  in  1907. 

Asquith’s  Third  Budget  (1908),  was  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  introduction  of  an  Old  Age  Pension 
scheme.  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  still,  that  Asquith 
missed  a  great  opportunity  in  not  making  his  scheme  con¬ 
tributory  and  of  linking  it  to  those  schemes  of  social 
insurance  which,  even  in  1908,  he  and  his  colleagues 
must  have  had  in  mind.  The  rejection  of  the  contributory 
principle,  quite  deliberate  as  we  may  see  from  the  speech 
of  May  7th,  1908,  has  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult  the 
task,  partially  undertaken  by  the  present  Government,  of 
formulating  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  or  all-in-insurance. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  recalled  that  Asquith  estimated  the 
cost  of  his  own  scheme,  after  it  had  come  into  full  opera¬ 
tion,  as  not  likely  to  exceed  ;{j6,C)00,ooo  a  year,  and  that  he 
rejected  the  “  universal  scheme,”  associated  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  on  the  ground  that,  according  as 
seventy  or  sixty-five  was  selected  as  the  qualifying  age,  it 
might  cost  anything  from  £i6,ooo,0(X)  to  £27,000,000, 
“figures,”  he  said,  “which  are  obviously  prohibitive.” 
The  cost  of  non-contributory  Old  Age  Pensions  last  year 
was  nearly  £33,000,000,  while  over  £40,000,000  was  spent 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  Budget  of  1908  was  opened  by  Asquith  as  Prime 
Minister,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  colleague  of  highly  contrasted 
temperament  and  training.  The  Government  soon  found 
itself  in  stormy  waters.  Many  valuable  measures  of  social 
reform  were,  indeed,  passed  into  law,  but  the  famous 
Budget  of  1909,  after  being  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  72  Parliamentary  days,  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords. 

Asquith  then  appealed  to  the  country,  which  in  January, 
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1910,  returned  an  answer  so  ambiguous  (274  Liberals  to 
272  Unionists)  that  Asquith  found  himself  dependent 
upon  the  Irish  vote  (84).  The  Nationalists  naturally  used 
their  advantage  to  the  full.  If  they  helped  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pass  the  “  People’s  Budget,”  the  Government 
must  support  their  demand  for  Home  Rule.  To  secure  this 
end  the  Parliament  Bill  was  introduced,  with  a  threat  that, 
if  the  Lords  thwarted  the  will  of  the  Government,  a 
second  appeal  to  the  country  would  follow.  At  this  point 
the  death  of  King  Edward  further  complicated  an  already 
difficult  situation;  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
settlement  by  consent,  and  a  dissolution  ensued. 

The  result  was  stalemate;  the  Nationalists  were  still 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  obtained  their  pound  of  flesh; 
the  Peers  yielded  to  the  storm,  passed  the  Parliament 
Bill,  and  a  Home  Rule  Bill  was  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  three  successive  Sessions  of  1912,  1913, 
and  1914. 

In  this  great  political  drama  Asquith  played  the  leading 
part.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  was  profoundly 
opposed  to  his  whole  policy  to  estimate  impartially  the 
value  of  his  services,  at  this  juncture,  to  the  country.  But 
this  at  least  may  be  said  with  sincerity,  that  during  those 
difficult  years  Asquith  established  his  position  as  a  great 
Parliamentarian,  and  is  entitled  in  that  capacity  to  take 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  the  craft,  with  Pym  and 
Walpole,  with  the  younger  Pitt  and  Peel  and  Gladstone. 

In  August,  1914,  he  was  called  to  a  still  greater  part, 
and  how  he  rose  to  the  responsibility  we  have  already 
seen.  His  War  speeches  in  the  House  and  in  the  country 
during  the  first  year  of  the  War — notably  those  delivered 
in  the  House  on  August  4th,  on  August  7th  (the  Vote  of 
Credit),  on  August  27th  (the  address  to  Belgium),  and  in 
the  capitals  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales — will 
rank  with  the  War  speeches  of  the  younger  Pitt,  and  did 
much  to  brace  the  Country  and  the  Empire  for  the  supreme 
effort  which  they  had  still  to  make.  Most  of  all,  they 
prepared  the  way  for  the  inevitable  adoption  of 
conscription. 
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Was  the  recourse  to  that  expedient  too  tardy?  Opinion 
on  that  difficult  question  was,  and  is,  far  from  unanimous, 
but  as  victory  tarried  the  feeling  deepened  that  a  more 
vigorous  hand  was  needed  at  the  helm,  that  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of;  a  Walpole  or  a  Peel  was  ill  suited  to  the  conduct 
of  war,  that  a  Chatham  was,  under  the  circumstances,  more 
urgently  called  for  than  a  Pitt.  At  the  end  of  1916  Asquith 
was  compelled  to  resign,  and  with  his  resignation  his 
Parliamentary  career  virtually  ended. 

Of  the  superb  magnanimity  which  he  displayed  during 
the  years  which  followed,  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
but  no  words  could  exaggerate  it.  With  much  in  Asquith’s 
career  I  am  wholly  out  of  sympathy,  but  no  opponent 
could  behold  unmoved  the  demeanour  of  the  quickly 
ageing  statesman  during  those  last  years.  I  do  not  recall 
one  bitter  word  which  fell  from  his  lips,  nor  any  reproach 
against  his  opponents,  nor  even  a  hint  of  self-pity.  Yet  the 
disappontment  must  have  been  as  bitter  as  any  that  ever 
befell  a  man  who  had  basked  for  forty  years  in  the  sunshine 
of  uninterrupted  success.  Asquith  possessed,  indeed,  a  large 
measure  of  the  characteristic  Roman  qualities  of  fietas  and 
gravitas.  To  the  outward  eye  his  stoical  resignation  was 
unbroken.  What  were  the  private  feelings  so  rigidly  re¬ 
pressed  in  public  only  his  intimates  can  tell,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  do  anything  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  their  friend. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  On  every  hand  the  death  of 
Asquith  was  held  to  mark  the  passing  of  a  “  great  Parlia¬ 
mentarian.”  In  fixing  upon  this  as  his  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristic  the  popular  judgment  has  not,  I  think,  been 
at  fault.  But  Lord  Grey  properly  ascribed  to  him  another 
attribute  :  “  He  was  a  good  and  strong  Party  man  ” ;  and 
he  added  the  true  explanation :  “  He  was  a  good  Party 
man  because  he  had  a  real  intellectual  conviction  that 
Party  politics  were  the  most  wholesome  way  in  which  the 
business  of  democracy  can  be  carried  on.” 
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By  R.  H.  Bruce-Lockhart 

The  recent  death  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  German 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  during  the  critical  period 
from  1912  to  1914,  recalls  very  vividly  the  poignant 
tragedy  of  his  mission  to  this  country,  and  will  stimulate 
interest  in  the  forthcoming  English  translation  of  his 
Memoirs^  which  appeared  in  German  in  the  late  autumn 
of  last  year.  In  some  respects  these  two  bulky  volumes 
are  a  disappointment.  They  contain  much  new  material 
which  is  of  great  value  to  the  historian,  but  they  are  devoid 
both  of  literary  talent  and  of  any  constructive  plan. 

Prince  Lichnowsky,  however,  propounds  an  interesting 
and  somewhat  remarkable  thesis  to  the  effect  that  Austria- 
Hungary  was  the  real  war-culprit  and  that  Germany  was 
dragged  into  Armageddon  through  mistaken  loyalty  to  an 
unworthy  ally.  “  The  policy  which  we  followed  that 
summer,  when  we  put  five  million  German  soldiers '  at 
the  disposal  of  old  Franz  Josef  in  order  that  he  might  exact 
vengeance  for  a  family  loss,  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Romance  or  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades.”  Most  his¬ 
torians  will  agree  with  much  of  what  Prince  Lichnowsky 
writes  about  the  selfish  foolhardiness  of  Austro-Hungarian 
diplomacy,  but  Germany  in  the  role  of  a  knight-errant 
must  be  a  startling  apparition  even  to  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves,  and,  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  Germany 
did  not  consciously  plot  for  war,  but  drifted  into  it  “  more 
through  folly  than  design,”  it  is  precisely  in  this  half¬ 
hearted  attempt  to  whitewash  his  own  country  that  the 
ex-Ambassador  fails. 

In  order  to  understand  the  psychology  of  this  sadly 
disillusioned  diplomat,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
exceptional  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Apologia.  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  appointed 

(i)  Fuerst  Lichnowsky:  Auf  dem  Wege  zum  Abgrund.  Two  volumes. 
Carl  Reissner  Verlag,  Dresden. 
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to  the  London  Embassy  in  1912  as  successor  to  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein.  Thirteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  vacated  his  post  as  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Embassy  in  Vienna,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  he  had 
been  living  quietly  on  his  Silesian  estates.  For  his  unex¬ 
pected  appointment  to  the  most  important  post  in  the 
German  diplomatic  service  he  himself  can  advance  no 
better  reason  than  the  fact  that  “  no  other  candidate  was 
for  the  moment  available.”  Since  the  publication  of  these 
Memoirs^  however,  Professor  Thimme,  the  historian  of 
the  German  Foreign  Office,  has  made  the  amazing  revela¬ 
tion  that  Lichnowsky  was  given  the  London  Embassy  by 
the  Kaiser  himself,  because  the  All-Highest  w^as  enrap¬ 
tured  by  an  article  written  by  the  Prince  against  any  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  fleet  in  order  to  please  England.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  appointment  was  very  unpopular  with 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  and 
from  the  day  of  Lichnowsky’s  arrival  in  London  there 
began  that  campaign  of  malevolence  and  wilful  sabotage 
which,  conducted  by  Lichnowsky’s  rivals  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  reads  more  like  a  Turkish  or  Chinese  intrigue  than 
a  true  account  of  the  inner  workings  of  what  was 
formerly  reputed  to  be  the  best  organised  State  apparatus 
in  Europe.  He  had  a  highly  efficient  staff,  which  included 
Kiihlmann,  Schubert,  the  present  State  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Hoesch,  who  is  now  Ambassador  in 
Paris.  From  the  first  moment,  however,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  web  of  intrigue.  It  is  evident  that  he  never 
had  the  confidence  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  during  his  stay  in  London  vital 
information,  which  was  communicated  to  his  subordinates, 
was  withheld  from  the  Ambassador  himself. 

In  spite  of  his  earnest  endeavours  to  promote  an  Anglo- 
German  understanding,  Lichnowsky  had  no  illusions  about 
the  attitude  of  British  statesmen  towards  the  growing 
dangers  of  Prussian  militarism.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  mission  his  advice  to  Berlin  was  essentially  sound,  and, 
as  far  back  as  1912,  quoting  Lord  Haldane  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  as  his  authorities,  he  had  warned  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  that  in  no  circumstances  would-  England 
remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  a  European  conflagration. 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  final  rupture  came,  he  was  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  consternation  which  German  states¬ 
men  professed  to  feel,  and  which  the  majority  of  the 
German  people  undoubtedly  did  feel,  over  England’s 
declaration  of  war.  When  he  returned  to  Berlin  he  was 
not  received  by  the  Kaiser.  In  order  to  justify  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  relations,  he  wrote  in  1916  a 
private  memorandum  setting  out  the  main  lines  of  his  own 
policy.  Through  what  can  only  be  described  as  an  un¬ 
fortunate  indiscretion,  one  of  these  friends  made  copies 
of  this  document  and  distributed  them  not  only  amongst 
the  highest  German  officials  but  also  to  the  Press.  The 
publication  of  this  indictment  in  war-time  aroused 
colossal  indignation  in  Germany,  and  by  the  bulk  of  his 
countrymen  Lichnowsky  was  regarded  as  little  better  than 
a  traitor. 

The  present  Memoirs  are  a  further  attempt  to  vindicate 
his  policy  and  his  reputation.  They  are  the  work  of  a 
prophet  who  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country;  and, 
although  the  book  seeks  to  whitewash  Germany  and  to  lay 
the  whole  blame  on  Austria-Hungary,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  damning  indictment  of  Prussian  methods  that  has 
yet  been  published. 

The  Lichnowsky  thesis,  which  is  supported  by  a  mass 
of  official  documents  and  private  letters,  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  root  cause  of  the  War  was  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary’s  mad  Imperialism  expressed  in  a  refusal  to  grant 
political  rights  to  her  vast  Slav  population,  “  although  the 
unity  of  the  South  Slavs  was  as  inevitable  as  the  unity  of 
Italy.”  Germany’s  sole  crime  consisted  in  supporting  the 
alliance  with  Austria  at  any  cost.  “  Our  policy,”  he 
writes,  “  was  a  policy  of  sentiment  and  not  a  RealfolitikP 
He  begins  his  indictment  with  an  attack  on  Bismarck,  who 
is  blamed  for  sacrificing  friendship  with  Russia  for  a  one¬ 
sided  alliance  with  Austria.  “  Better  no  alliance  at  all 
than  an  alliance  which  brought  more  dangers  than  advan¬ 
tages,  and  in  which  instead  of  being  the  leaders  we  were 
always  the  led.  We  could  have  had  a  hundred  years  of 
peace  if  we  had  gone  with  Russia  instead  of  Austria. 
The  Triple  Alliance  was  a  mood  of  Bismarck’s,  a  fit  of 
bad  temper  against  Gortschakov,  and  after  the  Berlin 
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Congress  his  greatest  mistake.”  Lichnowsky’s  arraign¬ 
ment  of  Austria-Hungary  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  It 
is,  too,  the  subject  which  he  knows  best.  Beginning  with 
the  Balkan  Wars,  he  brings  a  mass  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  Austro-Hungarian  policy  was  governed  by  only  one 
motive :  the  suppression  of  all  Slav  ambitions  both  inside 
and  outside  of  Austria.  Austro-Hungarian  machinations 
were  alone  responsible  for  the  second  Balkan  War,  and, 
although  Lichnowsky  during  the  London  Conference 
strove  honestly  for  a  fair  and  permanent  settlement,  the 
intrigues  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  diplomats  were  too 
strong  for  him.  He  shows,  too,  how  Serbia  was  subjected 
to  every  kind  of  provocation  by  Hungary  and  Austria. 
“  For  years,”  he  writes,  “  the  Serbs  were  tormented  by 
every  kind  of  frontier  pin-pricks.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  all-powerful  Hungarian  landowners  the  Hungarian 
Government  sought  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Serbian 
goods.  Serbian  cattle  were  left  for  days  in  Zemlin  (the 
Serbo-Hungarian  frontier  station)  without  water,  and  a 
designedly  high  tariff  kept  out  all  Serbian  grain.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  the  urgent  wish  of  Serbia,  after  the 
Balkan  War,  to  possess  a  harbour  of  her  own  and  an  outlet 
to  the  Adriatic.  During  the  London  Conference  the  whole 
effort  of  Austria-Hungary  was  directed  towards  thwarting 
Serbia’s  desires  in  every  way  possible,  while  we  supported 
Austria  unconditionally.”  When  the  Archduke  was 
murdered  Austria  determined  to  make  war.  The 
Austrian  ultimatum  was  drafted  intentionally  in  order  to 
provoke  war.  This  is  the  constant  refrain  of  his  charge 
against  Austria-Hungary. 

With  regard  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  Lich¬ 
nowsky  was  a  Federalist,  and  undoubtedly  a  Federal 
Austria  would  have  been  the  best  solution  of  the  Central 
European  problem.  There  is,  indeed,  very  little  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  Austrian  or  Hungarian  pre-war  policy. 
The  fatuous  conceit  of  men  like  Berchthold  was  almost 
boundless,  and  to-day  few  Austrians  would  deny  that  the 
ultimatum  from  the  Ballplatz  was  drafted  with  the  firm 
intention  of  provoking  war.  Moreover,  although  Count 
Tizsa  was  the  only  statesman  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
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oppose  the  war,  Hungary  cannot  be  acquitted  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  war-guilt,  for  Hungary’s  intransigent 
attitude  on  the  Slav  question  was  the  real  stumbling-block 
to  that  Federalisation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
of  which  the  murdered  Archduke  was  a  warm  advocate. 

So  much  may  be  granted,  but  Austria  and  Hungary  were 
only  junior  partners  in  this  catastrophic  adventure.  What 
of  Germany?  What  steps  did  the  senior  partner  take  to 
put  a  check  on  her  intolerant  confederates  ? 

In  spite  of  frequent  assurances  by  the  Prince  that  the 
ruling  clique  in  Germany  did  not  desire  war;  that  they 
blundered  into  it  out  of  loyalty  to  their  Allies;  that  their 
chief  offence  was  a  mistaken  foreign  policy  rather  than  evil 
designs,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Germany  of  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In¬ 
deed,  to  Germany  herself  Lichnowsky’s  lame  excuses  are 
more  damning  than  any  foreign  accusations,  and  in  his 
revelations,  which  historians  will  find  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  book,  Germany’s  culpability  is  plain  for  all  to 
see. 

The  most  important  of  the  Lichnowsky  disclosures 
refers  to  the  attitude  of  von  Tschirschky,  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Vienna,  during  the  fateful  days  of  July, 
1914.  On  the  day  of  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  Lich¬ 
nowsky  was  a  guest  of  the  Kaiser  on  board  the  latter’s 
yacht  Meteor.  That  he  might  receive  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion,  and  also  fresh  instructions,  the  Ambassador  returned 
to  London  via  Berlin.  There  he  saw  Dr.  Zimmermann, 
the  acting  Foreign  Secretary.  In  describing  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Zimmermann,  Lichnowsky  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war : 
“Naturally  I  was  not  told  that  Moltke  was  pressing  for 
war,  but  I  did  learn  that  Tschirschky  had  received  a 
reprimand  for  reporting  that  he  had  counselled  modera¬ 
tion  in  ViennaP  This  is  an  all-important  admission, 
because  hitherto  Germany  had  always  denied  that  she 
exerted  any  pressure  on  Austria.  From  von  Jagow  Lich¬ 
nowsky  received  instructions  to  work  the  English  news¬ 
papers  so  as  “  to  ensure  a  friendly  Press  in  the  event  of 
Austria  dealing  a  death-blow  to  the  Pan-Serbian  move- 
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merit.”  When  Lichnowsky  warned  him  that  such  a  conflict 
could  not  be  localised,  Jagow  replied  that  “  Russia  was  not 
ready.  There  would  be  some  pother,  but  the  firmer  we 
stood  by  Austria  the  more  Russia  would  give  way.” 

What  Lichnowsky  really  thought  of  German  policy  is 
revealed  in  a  hundred  different  passages.  “  Naturally,  a 
hint  from  Berlin  would  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Count 
Berchthold  to  be  content  with  a  diplomatic  success.  This 
hint  was  not  given.  On  the  contrary,  we  pressed  for  war 
with  Serbia.”  In  another  chapter  he  writes :  “  With  Sir 
Edward  Grey  we  could  have  achieved  almost  everything; 
he  was  ready  to  meet  us  at  every  point.  One  thing  I  could 
not  do  :  hold  him  back  from  entering  the  war  in  the  moment 
when  we  had  declared  war  on  France,  and,  in  addition, 
violated  Belgium’s  neutrality.  That  was  the  whole 
tragedy  of  my  mission.  .  .  .  We  were  by  far  the  strongest 
force  in  Europe,  and  yet  we  kept  on  unsettling  the  whole 
world  by  constantly  augmenting  our  forces  on  land  and 
sea;  by  refusing  to  listen  to  any  overtures  for  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments ;  by  aggressive  speeches  in  high  places 
about  our  mailed  fist ;  and  by  constant  and  senseless  crises, 
which  left  the  others  the  choice  between  humiliation  and 
war.  Our  attitude  caused  the  other  Powers  to  come 
together,  and  that  we  called  ‘  encircling  Germany.’  ” 

Could  any  statesman  of  the  Entente  have  written  a 
clearer  indictment  of  Germany’s  pre-war  policy  ? 

There  are  two  other  interesting  revelations  in  these 
Memoirs.  One  refers  to  the  Balkan  Conference,  during 
which  Lichnowsky  declares  that  at  one  moment  he  had 
actually  won  the  Kaiser’s  approval  for  his  proposal  to 
divide  Albania  between  Greece  and  Serbia.  The  other 
relates  to  an  alleged  conversation  between  Count  Mens- 
dorff,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  London,  and  Lich¬ 
nowsky  himself,  during  which  Count  Mensdorff  declared 
that  Austria  wanted  war  as  Serbia  had  to  be  humbled. 

Interesting  sidelights  on  Austro-German  relations 
during  the  War  are  given  in  a  passage  on  Count  Aehrenthal, 
in  which  Lichnowsky  maintains  that  Austro-Hungarian 
diplomacy,  so  far  from  being  grateful  for  Germany’s  sup¬ 
port,  “  did  everything  it  could  during  the  War  to  give  the 
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impression  in  foreign  countries  that  Austria  would  have 
been  willing  to  come  to  an  understanding,  but  that 
Germany  had  forced  her  into  war.” 

As  the  burden  of  Germany’s  grievance  against  Lich- 
nowsky  reposes  on  the  accusation  that  he  allowed  himself, 
during  his  stay  in  London,  to  be  fooled  by  the  English, 
the  tributes  which  he  pays  to  the  honesty  and  upright¬ 
ness  of  character  of  our  politicians  and  diplomats  are  of 
especial  value.  The  King  is  described  as  a  benevolent 
man,  full  of  sound  common  sense,  who  always  showed  his 
goodwill  towards  the  Ambassador  and  strove  sincerely  to 
aid  him  in  his  task  of  promoting  Anglo-German  friendship. 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  man  whom  official  Germany  chose  to 
nickname  Liar-Grey,  was  more  than  a  friend.  To 
Lichnowsky  he  was  an  ideal  character  worthy  of  hero- 
worship  and  of  imitation.  Beyond  remarking  that  lies 
and  intrigues  were  foreign  to  his  nature,  the  Ambassador 
makes  no  attempt  to  defend  the  Foreign  Secretary  against 
the  ridiculous  accusations  of  dishonest  dealing  with  which 
Germany  sought  to  calumniate  his  name,  but  in  a  striking 
chapter  he  gives  a  delightful  description  of  the  simplicity 
of  Lord  Grey’s  private  life  and  of  the  open  unselfishness 
of  his  character.  The  chapter  ends  with  the  pungent  com¬ 
ment  :  “  Such  is  the  man  who  was  described  as  Liar-Grey 
and  as  Instigator  of  the  World  War  !  ”  Of  Lord  Carnock, 
who  as  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  had  been  British  Ambassador 
in  Petersburg,  Lichnowsky  was  obviously  suspicious. 
“  He  was  no  friend  of  Germany,”  Lichnowsky  writes, 
“  but  he,  too,  did  not  desire  war,  although  doubtless 
he  worked  for  an  immediate  declaration  as  soon  as  we  went 
against  France.”  Of  Sir  William  Tyrrell  he  speaks  with 
great  enthusiasm ;  “  The  chef  de  cabinet^  or  private 
secretary  of  Sir  Edward,  Sir  William  Tyrrell,  had  far 
greater  influence  than  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 
This  highly  intelligent  man  had  been  to  school  at  a 
German  Gymnasium,  and  afterwards  entered  the 
diplomatic  service.  He  was,  however,  only  a  short  time 
out  of  England.  At  first  he  associated  himself  with  the 
younger  school  of  British  diplomats  of  the  modern  anti- 
German  tendency,  but  later  he  became  a  convinced 
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supporter  of  an  Anglo-German  understanding.  In  this 
sense  he  influenced  Sir  Edward  Grey,  with  whom  he  was 
very  intimate.”  Lord  Oxford,  or  Mr.  Asquith  as  he  then 
was,  is  described  as  a  jovial  bon  viveur,  who  liked  gay 
society  and  good  cooking.  A  pacifist  and  a  supporter  of 
Anglo-German  friendship,  “  he  handled  all  questions  with 
the  cheerful  calm  and  certainty  of  an  experienced  business 
man  whose  health  and  excellent  nerves  had  been  steeled 
by  an  ardent  pursuit  of  golf !  ” 

Prince  Lichnowsky  was  a  great  gentleman  who  felt 
himself  thoroughly  at  home  in  London  Society.  He  had 
none  of  the  arrogance  and  wearisome  stiffness  of  manner 
of  most  German  aristocrats,  and  his  character  was  entirely 
devoid  of  all  personal  ambition  or  taint  of  selfishness. 
His  vanities,  indeed,  were  of  a  simple,  almost  childish 
nature,  and  probably  the  happiest  memory  of  his  stay  in 
England  was  the  day  when  he  was  made  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  Oxford  University.  If  he  had  a 
sincere  admiration  for  English  Society  he  was  none  the 
less  a  shrewd  observer  of  its  foibles.  “  The  Englishman,” 
he  says,  “  either  belongs  to  Society  or  wants  to  belong  to 
it.  His  one  ambition  is  to  be  and  to  remain  a  gentleman; 
and  even  politicians  of  modest  origin  like  to  be  seen  in  the 
society  of  pretty,  elegant  women.  Apparitions  like  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the  man  of  the  people,  who  began  as  a 
small  lawyer  and  became  a  self-made  man,  are  exceptions. 
Even  the  autodidactic  Mr.  Burns,  the  Socialist  and  Labour 
leader,  sought  contact  with  Society.  Nowhere  else,  there¬ 
fore,  do  the  social  qualities  of  a  diplomatic  representative 
play  such  an  important  role  as  in  England.  A  hospitable 
house  run  by  amicable  hosts  is  worth  more  than  the  pro- 
foundest  technical  equipment;  and  an  intellectual  with 
provincial  manners  and  limited  means  would  have  no 
influence  in  spite  of  all  his  knowledge !  ” 

Very  different  are  his  comments  on  his  own  colleagues 
in  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  His  treatment  by  the  officials  in 
the  German  Foreign  Office  is  characterised  as  “  indescrib¬ 
able.”  Every  kind  of  chicanery  was  employed  in  order 
to  hamper  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  he  was  kept  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  most  important  events. 
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Holstein,  the  evil  genius  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  is 
described  as  a  man  “  whom  even  his  near  acquaintances 
considered  as  abnormal.”  Since  Bismarck’s  dismissal  he 
had  dictated  Germany’s  foreign  policy  almost  uncon¬ 
trolled.  A  master  of  intrigue,  he  always  threatened  to 
resign  if  his  wishes  were  opposed,  “  whereupon  everyone 
fell  on  their  knees  from  fear  of  attacks  or  un¬ 
pleasant  disclosures.”  Kiderlen,  Holstein’s  successor 
and  a  bitter  opponent  of  Lichnowsky’s  appointment,  is 
characterised  as  a  cunning,  hard-headed  diplomat,  not 
without  humour  and  natural  intelligence,  but  malicious, 
ill-mannered,  and  ill-kempt.  By  the  time  he  came  into 
power  his  faculties  were  already  impaired  through  alcoholic 
and  other  excesses. 

Prince  Lichnowsky’s  book  is  not  likely  to  increase  his 
popularity  in  Germany,  and  already  his  German  critics  are 
suggesting  that  the  ex-Ambassador  was  a  man  of  weak  and 
vacillating  character,  whose  state  of  mind  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  normal.  With  all  his  faults — and  by  no  flight 
of  imagination  can  Lichnowsky  be  called  a  strong 
Ambassador — the  Prince,  however,  was  a  transparently 
honest  man.  The  men  he  liked  and  admired  both  in  this 
country  and  in  his  own  may  not  have  been  the  strongest 
characters,  but  they,  too,  were  the  honest  men.  His 
admiration  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  of  the  Germans  the  well-meaning  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  was  the  only  man  for  whom  he  expressed  any 
regard.  His  book  is  far  from  being  a  masterpiece,  but  it 
is  a  sincere  effort  to  establish  the  real  facts.  In  spite  of 
much  irrelevant  matter,  it  contains  certain  truths  which  no 
German  apologist  will  ever  be  able  to  refute.  And  for  the 
good  of  the  world  in  general,  and  for  the  chastening  of 
Prussian  militarism  in  particular,  it  is  as  well  that  these 
truths  should  have  been  established  not  by  a  foreigner,  but 
by  so  high  an  authority  as  the  last  Imperial  German 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

T HE  Atlantic  is  the  Mediterranean  ocean  of  the  white  race, 
whose  habitations  and  colonies  surround  it  on  all  sides. 
The  two  Americas — North  and  South — and  Europe,  with 
Africa,  form  the  White  Dominion,  with  the  Austral  settle¬ 
ments  as  an  advanced  post  in  the  Pacific  and  with  a 
controlling  interest  in  Asia.*  In  this  racial  community 
the  United  States  of  North  America  are  the  most  powerful 
political  body.  The  first  place  is  given  to  them  not  by 
acclamation  but  through  the  force  of  hard  facts. 

The  peoples  of  Europe — those  of  Great  Britain  espe¬ 
cially — can  be  proud  of  their  achievement.  For  the 
United  States,  though  they  have  cast  off  the  baby  clothes 
of  colonialdom,  and  even  have  ceased  to  be  European 
in  the  direct  sense  of  the  word,  in  every  fibre  remain  the 
product  of  the  old  continent,  American  qualities  and 
defects,  are  the  heritage  brought  by  the  men  and  women 
who  in  their  millions  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  create  what 
is  now  a  stronghold  of  their  race.  If  nothing  else,  then 
the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to  tolerate  the  overlordship 
of  Europe  stamps  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  only 
race  in  the  world  which  combines  genius  for  State  organ¬ 
isation  with  a  fierce  love  for  freedom — a  feeling  hidden 
sometimes,  but  indestructible  and  breaking  out  with  a 
force  the  greater  the  longer  it  has  been  suppressed.  This 
is  the  essence  of  Democracy — a  white  ideal.  The  super¬ 
ficial  observer  may  be  inclined  to  liken  the  American 
attitude  towards  Europe  to-day  to  that  of  a  disrespectful 
child  towards  its  parent.  In  reality- the  American  attitude 
is  tinged  not  with  ingratitude,  but  with  that  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  through  the  ages  has  impelled  the  white 
race  to  go  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  build  homes, 
to  amass  wealth,  or*  to  seek  adventure. 

The  secret  of  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States 

(i)  See  “  Augur  ” :  “  Changing  Fates  of  Great  Britain,”  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  February. 
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is  not  only  in  the  fact  that  they  are  rich  and  populous : 
for  numbers  are  not  essential  to  power,  and  riches  alone 
do  not  make  force.  Many  nations  have  been  overcome  by 
others  smaller  and  poorer  than  themselves,  and  history 
teaches  that  numbers  and  riches  serve,  often  only  to 
increase  the  spoils  of  a  conqueror.  To  establish  and  to 
maintain  power  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  factor  is  essen¬ 
tial.  The  factor  in  this  case  is  self-confidence — that  is, 
the  faith  in  the  right  to  possess  the  good  things  of  the 
earth  and  to  defend  this  possession  against  all  comers. 
Apart  from  mental  and  physical  prowess,  the  Whites  owe 
their  successes  to  this  faith,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  natural 
superiority  over  other  races.  But,  whilst  the  peoples  of 
Europe  to-day  are  infected  with  a  Tolstoyan  doubt  of 
their  right  of  primogeniture,  the  Americans  remain  free 
from  self-consciousness  or  hesitation  in  this  respect. 
Power  comes  to  those  who  are  convinced  of  their  right  to 
it;  numbers  and  riches  are  only  a  useful  corollary.  And 
it  is  good  that  the  American  branch  has  stepped  in  to  guard 
the  idea  of  white  supremacy  whilst  Europe  is  resting  after 
the  effort  of  the  War. 

Ihe  fashion  in  Europe  is  to  fret  at  American  inter¬ 
ference,  American  bumptiousness  and  American  profiteer¬ 
ing.  The  War  has  displaced  wealth,  and  Europe  is  shocked 
at  the  need  of  asking  Wall  Street  for  the  gold  which  not 
so  long  ago  was  her  own.  The  Bolsheviks  plunder  other 
people,  but  Europe  has  plundered  herself  by  effecting  the 
suppression  of  Prussian  militarism  and  by  liberating  the 
nationalities  in  the  most  uneconomic  way.  But  has  it 
occurred  to  seriously  minded  people  what  a  good  thing 
it  is  that  the  displacement  of  wealth  occasioned  by  the 
War  remains  within  the  family,  inside  the  White  Dominion.^ 
What  would  the  position  of  Europe  be  to-day  if  the  gold, 
instead  of  accumulating  in  American  vaults,  had  gone  to 
Tokio?  What  if  the  latter,  and  not  New  York,  had 
become  the  financial  centre  of  the  world  ?  How  humiliating 
would  have  been  the  position  of  Europe  in  that  case,  and 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  prestige  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  power  of  the  white  race  ?  It  is  sufficient 
to  put  these  questions  to  start  a  train  of  thought  leading  to 
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the  conclusion  that  the  powerful  reserves  stored  in  America 
constitute  an  immense  advantage  for  Europe  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Naturally,  for  what  one  takes  one  must  pay,  and 
though  it  is  unfortunate  to  have  accounts  with  relatives,  it 
is  better  to  submit  to  this  than  that  the  money  should  be 
lost  to  strangers. 

We  know  of  no  historian  or  political  writer  who  holds  the 
view  that,  if  the  American  Revolution  had  been  defeated, 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  better  off  to-day.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  link  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  States  had  been  preserved,  the  British 
Empire,  as  it  exists  at  present,  with  its  splendid  resources, 
its  unexampled  vitality  and  unrivalled  possibilities,  would 
not  have  been  created.  This,  because  North  America  would 
have  drained  the  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  an 
extent  which  would  have  left  nothing  over  for  enterprise 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  that,  but  if  the  link 
had  been  further  maintained  the  growing  colony  would 
have  overshadowed  the  homeland,  and  London  would 
have  become  the  appendix  of  New  York,  and  Britain  of 
no  consequence  in  the  international  councils.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  the  vastness  of  North  America  would  have  remained 
undeveloped — a  loss  to  the  whole  race.  But  relations 
between  the  two  continents  would  become  more  easy 
if  we  discard  preconceived  notions.  The  chief  of/  a 
great  American  newspaper  has  said  :  “  I  have  an  idea  that 
our  historians  have  overplayed  the  stamp  taxes  and  tea 
parties.  With  an  ocean,  between  them  the  classes  which 
came  to  America  could  not  be  held  down  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Conqueror’s  generals.”^ 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  and  for  others  less  pro¬ 
minent,  there  are  no  bitter  memories  in  Great  Britain  about 
the  American  Revolution,  as  also  there  is  not  the 
shade  of  a  desire  for  a  return  to  a  system  of  relations  now 
prehistoric.  If  relations  between  the  two  countries  are  not 
all  that  can  be  desired,  the  reason,  therefore,  has  to  be 
sought  in  the  present  more  than  in  the  past.  The  fact  that 
both  belong  to  the  White  Dominion  ensures  that,  how- 

(i)  Colonel  McCormick  in  a  speech  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  January  nth, 
1928. 
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ever  much  they  quarrel,  they  cannot  get  away  in  the  end 
from  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  their  policies  according 
to  essential  racial  interests.  In  these  circumstances  a  frank 
discussion  can  only  be  useful.  We  have  said  that  in  Great 
Britain  not  a  trace  remains  of  ill-feeling  for  the  American 
secession.  Generations  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
Revolution,  busy  building  up  political  power  and  economic 
prosperity  at  a  rate  which  quickly  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  and  then  obliterated  the  memory  of  the  set-back 
in  America.  Instead  a  feeling  of  admiration  sprung  up 
for  the  scale  on  which  the  “  cousins  ”  were  developing  their 
material  existence;  people  came  to  have  a  feeling  of 
proprietary  pride  in  the  progress  of  a  State  founded  by 
their  ancestprs.  In  the  United  States  things  apparently 
are  different.  The  Revolution  was  a  protest  against  British 
wrongdoing  (whether  real  or  imaginary  does  not  matter 
now).  To  keep  alive  a  sense  of  wrong  was  necessary  for 
the  consolidation  of  national  independence  not  yet  crystal¬ 
lised.  For  a  long  time,  too,  the  Americans  were  jealous 
of  the  mighty  strides  of  Great  Britain  through  the  world; 
this  feeling,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  wrong  already 
mentioned,  created  a  perverse  desire  to  “  twist  the  lion’s 
tail.”  To-day  the  United  States  has  caught  up  with 
Great  Britain,  yet  something  remains  of  the  “  twisting  ” 
mentality,  often  causing  misunderstandings.  All  this  does 
not  suffice,  however,  to  explain  a  friction  the  existence  of 
which  cannot  be  denied,  as  it  breaks  out  time  and  again 
quite  unexpectedly.  The  true  cause  of  this  friction,  we 
say,  is  the  competition  between  the  two  countries  for  naval 
supremacy,  or  rather  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
get  rid  of  the  supremacy  on  sea  so  long  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain. 

Without  the  freedom  of  the  seas  Great  Britain  cannot 
live.  This  commonplace  has  become  tedious  by  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  Great 
War,  when  moments  of  grave  danger  were  caused  not  by 
the  loss  of  men  or  territory,  but  by  the  German  submarine 
blockade.  The  British  people  would  have  lost  the  War 
if  their  navy  had  been  deprived  of  the  command  of  the 
open  sea.  The  United  States  are  a  bulky  continental 
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State,  replete  with  food  and  rawstuffs,  and  cannot  be 
starved  into  submission  by  a  blockade  of  their  ports.  At 
the  first  glance,  therefore,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  freedom 
of  the  sea  routes  is  as  important  for  them  as  it  is  for  Great 
Britain,  or  very  nearly.  But  if  one  considers  that  the 
level  of  economic  comfort  in  the  United  States  is  violently 
depressed  by  an  interruption  of  the  outflow  of  agricultural 
produce  in  the  first  place,  and  then  of  manufactured  goods, 
one  understands  the  American  resentment  at  the  idea  that 
communications  by  sea  can  be  controlled  by  a  foreign 
Power.  For  the  principal  trade  routes  of  the  United  States 
also  are  laid  on  the  sea.  So  the  stoppage  of  British  imports 
and  of  American  exports — two  groups  of  different  causes 
— produces  an  identical  effect  in  both  cases,  an  imniediate 
menace  to  essential  interests.  What  happened  during  the 
War  is  typical  and  deserves  to  be  meditated.  At  the  outset 
the  Americans  were  not  unanimously  for  the  Allies ;  a  part 
of  the  nation — and  not  German  descendants  only — was 
favourable  to  Germany ;  a  larger  part  again  took  no  interest 
in  the  European  quarrel.  Two  things  drove  the  United 
States  into  the  War  after  a  long  hesitation  :  German  tact¬ 
lessness  and  the  British  blockade  of  the  sea.  The  sinking 
of  the  Ltisitania  seared  like  a  red-hot  iron,  but  the 
strangling  of  American  shipping  activities  was  a  torture 
without  end.  If  at  that  time  the  United  States  had  pos¬ 
sessed  a  battle  fleet  adequate  to  protect  convoys  to  neutral 
countries,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Washington  would 
have  declared  its  shipments  of  cotton,  etc.,  sacrosanct,  and 
would  have  defied  the  Allies  as  well  as  the  Germans  to 
touch  them.  But  the  command  of  the  sea  was  in  British 
hands,  and,  instead  of  being  progressively  squeezed  by  the 
blockade,  the  Americans  preferred  to  become  active 
partners  in  it  themselves.  Germany’s  more  than  irritating 
behaviour  supplied  the  moral  backing  for  the  decision. 
But  need  one  wonder  that  ever  since  Americans  have 
thought  about  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ? 

This  freedom  of  the  seas  is  a  general  expression,  which  in 
practice  may  be  reduced  to  a  demand  for  free  sea  routes  in 
and  through  the  Atlantic — the  Mediterranean  ocean  of  the 
White  Dominion  and  the  key  to  the  communications  of  the 
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world.  Here  the  United  States  are  confronted  with 
a  long'-established  British  preponderance  based  on  real 
power  and  generally  accepted.  A  virile  nation  like  the 
American  one,  when  it  meets  trouble,  does  not  run  away 
from  it,  but  seeks  to  overcome  it.  Hence  the  quest  by 
the  Americans  for  means  to  get  rid  of  the  disadvantages 
imposed  upon  them  by  British  naval  supremacy.  Three 
ways  exist,  apart  from  actual  fighting,  to  achieve  this 
object :  to  construct  a  navy  up  to  parity  with  Great  Britain, 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  British  armaments  down  to  parity 
with  the  United  States,  or  to  co-ordinate  national  policies. 
The  scheming  for  a  larger  navy  is  on  the  lines  of  the 
“building  upwards”  plan;  disarmament  proposals  have 
their  source  in  the  desire  to  depress  British  naval  power 
to  the  level  of  the  United  States.  Of  these  alternatives 
neither  is  being  carried  through  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  wealth  does  not  make  sailors,  ora 
collection  of  ships  does  not  constitute  a  live  navy,  and,  on 
the  other  hand.  Imperial  interests  all  over  the  world  do  not 
permit  of  the  question  of  naval  disarmament  being  taken 
as  a  straight  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  alone.  The  third  solution,  co-ordination  of  policies 
— has  not  been  tried  out  yet,  although  the  advantage  from 
it  for  both  countries  is  evident.  The  fact  that  they  both 
belong  to  the  White  Dominion  makes  finally  inevitable  the 
adoption  of  this  solution,  but  after  what  loss  of  temper  and 
after  how  much  mutual  damage  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  We  hold  the  view  that,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  this 
direction,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Europe,  of  which  Great 
Britain  is  part,  to  affirm  its  economic  unity  as  a  background 
for  a  bargaining  power  sufficient  to  impress  American  men¬ 
tality  with  the  need  for  political  adjustments  on  the  basis 
of  perfect  equality.  The  guiding  idea  is  that  Europe 
organises  herself  not  to  fight  the  United  States,  but  to 
have  the  right  of  claiming  equal  partnership  with  them. 

Nothing  useful  can  be  achieved,  however,  if  on  both 
sides  the  habit  of  plain  speaking  does  not  take  root.  The 
Naval  Conference  at  Geneva  and  later  developments  prove 
that  people  in  responsible  positions  in  the  United  States 
have  a  deep  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Great  Britain, 
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and  are  inclined  to  see  hidden  plans  of  aggression  in  all 
proposals  made  by  the  British.  The  latter  have  no  such 
idea  about  American  intentions,  but  that  the  distrust  is 
unilateral  does  not  help  matters.  It  is  clear  that  the  com¬ 
plex  of  political  inferiority  which  existed  among  Americans 
before  the  War  has  not  vanished  completely  even  now, 
when  really  there  is  no  cause  for  it.  The  fear  of  Great 
Britain  has  disappeared,  but,  instead,  the  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  breeds  a  suspicion  which  must  be  destroyed  before  the 
two  countries  can  come  together.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
apportion  the  blame  for  the  absence  of  plain  speaking. 
On  the  whole,  British  statesmanship,  with  its  older 
methods,  is  more  averse  from  the  light  of  publicity  than 
its  American  partner  unhampered  by  tradition.  In  any 
case,  both  sides  are  guilty.  But  one  thing  is  clear:  if 
parity  of  armaments  is  to  be  achieved  in  one  way  or 
another,  or,  especially,  if  national  policies  are  to  be 
co-ordinated  by  friendly  agreement,  the  two  Governments 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  leave  their  military  and  naval 
experts  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber.  For  the 
bounden  duty  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  place  the  interests  of 
their  respective  services  above  all  other  considerations. 
Their  profession  is  to  fight,  not  to  abolish  fighting,  and  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  same  view  as  statesmen  who 
are  aware  of  the  general  situation  and  whose  duty  it  is 
to  understand  the  essential  issues  at  stake  in  world  politics. 


DANZIG  TO-DAY 
By  Robert  Machray 

Romance  gathers  round  the  very  names  of  certain  places, 
and  undoubtedly  that  of  Danzig  stands  among  the  fore¬ 
most  in  Northern  Europe.  Developed  from  a  fishing 
village  in  the  delta  of  the  Vistula  in  the  immemorial  past 
of  the  Baltic  into  a  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  city  has  a  recorded  history  that 
reaches  back  for  a  thousand  years  of  various  fortune,  of 
splendour  and  gloom,  of  war  and  peace.  Danzig,  then 
known  as  Gdansk,  as  it  is  still  called  by  the  Poles,  first 
emerged  as  a  settlement  of  a  tribe  or  tribes  belonging  to 
that  part  of  the  Slav  race  later  identified  as  Polish.  It 
figured  largely  and  tempestuously  in  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Teutons.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Teutonic  Order, 
whose  oppressive  yoke  was  thrown  off  by  its  citizens  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  century.  Next,  it  shone  as  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  as  a  Free  City,  but  under 
the  protection  of  Poland,  with  whom  its  relations  were 
extraordinarily  friendly,  and  under  whom  it  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  wealth  and  power.  But  with  the  decay  of 
Poland  Danzig  suffered  eclipse,  and  on  the  second  Polish 
partition  in  1793  it  passed  to  Prussia,  notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  its  people.  A  little  later  it  fell  under  the  sway 
of  Napoleon — to  become  Prussian  again  in  1814,  though 
in  the  previous  year  its  citizens  had  petitioned  the  Powers 
to  reunite  it  to  Poland.  For  rather  more  than  a  century 
Danzig  was  Prussian-German,  and  during  that  period  it 
underwent  Germanisation  in  its  most  intensive  form.  It 
was  made  a  Free  City  under  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919, 
and  since  that  occurred  there  have  been  few  meetings  of 
the  Council  or  the  Assembly  of  the  League  in  whose  pro¬ 
ceedings  it  has  not  had  a  more  or  less  prominent  part. 
But  what  a  chequered  story !  Its  details  are  often  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  some  of  them  hold  a  high,  heroic 
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quality.  Small  wonder  that  many  books  and  articles  have 
been  written  about  Danzig. 

In  particular,  the  city  has  always  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  British,  whether  English  or  Scotch.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  up  to  comparatively  recent  times,  trade 
abroad  was  ever  a  great  adventure,  well  spiced  with  inci¬ 
dent,  risk,  excitement  and  daring.  Danzig  drew  many 
adventurers  from  these  islands,  and  not  a  few  remained 
and  became  Danzigers.  In  1706  an  English  writer  of 
repute  stated  “  that  there  is  not  in  any  place  in  Europe 
so  great  a  number  of  British  natives  and  their  posterity, 
whose  industry  God  has  blessed  with  such  plenty  and 
affluence,  as  here  in  Danzig.”  The  beautiful  building  in 
the  Brodbankengasse  called  the  English  House,  the 
original  of  which  was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century,  still 
testifies  to  the  connection,  as,  even  more,  do  the  suburbs 
denominated  Old  Scotland  and  New  Scotland.  English 
or  Scottish  descent  can  be  traced  with  little  difficulty  in 
the  names  of  some  of  Danzig’s  present  inhabitants.  The 
city  continues  to  possess  a  lively  interest  for  us  all, 
especially  to-day  when  it  has  reasserted  its  position  as  the 
greatest  port  on  the  Baltic,  and  one  of  the  really  great  ports 
of  the  world.  Big  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  important  as  it  is 
for  British  shipping,  this  is  by  no  means  its  sole  claim  on 
our  attention. 

To  begin  with,  Danzig  is  a  city  of  endless  fascination, 
of  a  magic  all  its  own.  During  the  last  seven  years  I  have 
stayed  in  it  several  times,  and  the  spell  it  cast  on  me  at 
first  has  been  renewed  and  deepened  with  each  subsequent 
visit.  It  is  a  place  of  enchantment,  and  why  it  is  so  is  an 
open  secret,  to  be  discerned  in  the  perfectly  amazing, 
completely  pervasive  success  with  which  it  combines  the 
mediaeval  and  the  modern  in  a  singular  and  unexpected 
harmony.  You  may  say  that  here  in  Danzig  the  twentieth 
century  is  set  into  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  or 
you  may  put  it  the  other  way  about,  but  in  either  case  you 
are  sensible  of  no  jarring  note,  of  no  incongruity  in  these 
softly-blended  contrasts.  The  past  and  the  present  form 
a  concord.  In  its  streets  and  lanes,  in  its  churches  and 
halls,  in  the  interiors  as  well  as  the  exteriors  of  its  houses, 
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in  its  canals  and  quays,  the  city  not  only  suggests  but  pre¬ 
serves  the  veritable  air  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  part  this 
is  achieved  by  the  construction  of  even  its  newest  buildings 
on  the  lines  beloved  by  the  old  architects — the  same  gables, 
facades,  and  arched  gates.  As  the  precise  Baedeker,  in 
his  Northern  Germany^  phrased  it :  “  The  appearance  of  the 
streets,  with  their  narrow,  lofty  and  richly-decorated  gable- 
fa9ades,  is  still  very  antiquated.”  But  just  as  truly 
Danzig  has  also  the  air  of  modernity.  Perhaps  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  walls  that  surrounded  it  when  it  was 
strongly  fortified  have  something  to  do  with  this  effect. 
The  chief  reason,  however,  is  that  to-day,  as  throughout 
its  long  history,  the  city  continues  to  be  above  everything 
a  great  business  centre,  with  a  corresponding  adaptability 
to  circumstance  and  opportunity.  Its  very  existence,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  prosperity,  has  depended,  and  still 
depends,  on  its  trade  and  commerce — and  on  nothing  else. 
If  the  counting-house  of  the  Danziger  belongs  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  as  it  does  in  many  cases,  none 
the  less  it  is  furnished  with  every  modern  facility  for 
business.  Any  sense  of  anachronism  is  lost  in  the  sheer 
fascination  of  the  thing. 

By  way  of  the  sea  the  approach  to  Danzig  is  not  specially 
impressive,  and  is  perhaps  disappointing  to  anyone  who 
has  heard  of  the  glories  of  the  city,  for  nothing  in  the 
port  itself  indicates  that  here  is  a  place  of  unusual  interest 
and  romantic  charm.  Up  a  canalised  mouth  of  the  Vistula, 
with  Westerplatte  on  one  side  and  Neufahrwasser  higher 
up  the  river  on  the  other,  you  pass  into  the  harbour,  now¬ 
adays  crowded  with  shipping,  and  you  might  almost  be 
in  any  great  port  anywhere,  so  little  is  there  anything  dis¬ 
tinctive  about  it.  And  if  you  enter  Danzig  by  rail  you  will 
see  nothing  remarkable.  But  you  need  go  only  a  short 
distance  from  either  the  harbour  or  the  station  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  this  wonderful,  spell-weaving,  new-old  city.  The 
moment  you  find  yourself  in  the  Lange-Markt  and  Lan- 
gasse,  which  form  a  single  street,  with  great  gates  or  Tors 
at  either  end,  intersecting  the  town  from  west  to  east,  you 
will  be  enchanted  back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  for  every 
building  belongs,  or  seems  to  belong,  to  that  period.  Yet 
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almost  at  once  you  are  conscious  of  a  difference,  at  first 
subtly  and  surprisingly,  and  then  absolutely,  as  you  per¬ 
ceive  how  the  mediaeval  links  up  with  or  rather  melts  into 
all  that  is  of  the  most  modern.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
beautiful  old  house,  narrow,  lofty,  with  a  richly-decorated 
gable-fa9ade,  and  very  antiquated,  to  quote  Baedeker 
again,  in  appearance,  but  it  now  houses  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  great  banks  of  Europe.  And  there,  across  the  street 
it  may  be,  is  a  building  of  like  beauty  which  proclaims 
itself  to  be  the  office  of  one  of  the  world’s  biggest  shipping 
companies.  The  adjacent  streets  tell  much  the  same  tale. 

It  is  no  use  for  our  determined  romantics  to  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horrified  protest.  Danzig  is  as  it  is — and  un¬ 
commonly  fine  at  that!  Naturally  the  city  still  has  some 
parts  in  which  the  mediaeval  reigns  supreme,  as  in  the 
Marienkirche,  its  ancient  dom  or  cathedral,  which  con¬ 
tains  various  memorials  of  the  past,  among  its  treasures 
being  Memling’s  famous  painting,  “  The  Last  Judgment,”  ’ 
The  picture  was  “  acquired  ”  by  a  Danzig  pirate  in  the 
fifteenth  century — but  the  story  is  too  well  known  for 
repetition. 

During  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  Danzig  has  been  per¬ 
haps  most  interesting  from  the  political  point  of  view.  It  has 
been  not  unusual  to  refer  to  it  as  one  of  the  danger  spots  of 
Europe,  and  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  decisions  arrived 
at  with  respect  to  the  city  and  port  by  the  Allies  at  Versailles. 
One  of  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson  was  the 
resuscitation  of  Poland,  with  a  secure  outlet  to  the  sea. 
This  outlet  could  be  no  other  than  Danzig.  In  the  upshot 
Poland  was  given  the  so-called  Corridor,  consisting  in  the 
main  of  Pomerania  lying  on  the  Baltic  and  pre¬ 
dominantly  Polish.  There  was  in  reality  nothing  new  in 
this  arrangement,  for  there  had  been  a  Polish  Corridor  to 
the  Baltic,  including  Danzig,  in  existence  for  centuries 
before  Poland  was  partitioned.  What  was  new  was  the 
exclusion  of  Danzig  from  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
Poles.  They  strove  hard  at  Paris  to  have  the  city  and 
port  allotted  to  them  in  full  sovereignty,  but  what  they  got, 
though  it  did  reach  the  Baltic,  did  not  contain  a  port 
at  all.  Danzig  was  excepted  and  turned  into  a  Free  City, 
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as  in  the  past,  but  with  sweeping  reservations,  it  is  true, 
in  favour  of  Poland,  who  was  not  only  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  little  State  which 
was  placed  within  the  Polish  customs  area,  but  was 
also  guaranteed  the  free  use  of  and  the  right  to  develop 
and  improve  all  waterways,  docks,  basins,  wharves,  and 
other  works  within  the  Free  City,  as  well  as  rights  over  the 
Vistula  and  the  Danzig  railway  system.  The  Treaty, 
Danzig’s  charter,  bound  its  citizens  not  to  discriminate  in 
any  way  against  the  Poles.  But  Poland  was  not  given 
control  of  the  port — that  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  Har¬ 
bour  Commission  made  up  of  five  Danzigers  and  five 
Poles,  with  a  neutral  as  chairman.  There  has  been  inces¬ 
sant  friction,  and  the  High  Commissioner,  who  represents 
the  League  of  Nations  and  acts  as  referee  or  arbiter,  has 
frequently  been  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The 
real  trouble  has,  of  course,  lain  in  the  common  antagonism 
of  Germans  and  Poles. 

The  Free  City  has  been  somewhat  slow  in  grasping  the 
truth  that  its  political  position  is  virtually  identical  with 
its  economic  position,  although  in  its  history  and  traditions 
there  was  a  sure  guide,  for  it  was  during  the  period  when 
its  connection  with  Poland  was  closest  that  it  was  most 
prosperous.  Both  numerous  and  striking  are  the  land¬ 
marks  left  by  the  Poles  of  their  former  intimate  contact 
with  the  whole  life  of  Danzig.  The  white  eagle  of 
Poland  still  spreads  its  wings  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Rathaus,  on  the  summit  of  whose  graceful  spire  stands 
a  statue  of  the  Polish  king  Sigismund  Augustus.  On 
the  lower  part  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  neighbouring  Artushof 
are  medallion  portraits  of  Sigismund  HI  and  his  son 
Ladislaus  IV.  Paintings  by  Polish  artists  adorn  the  city’s 
galleries  and  public  buildings;  and  there  are  other  signs 
whose  witness  is  similar.  Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  in  1919, 
when  the  Allies  constituted  the  Free  City,  Danzig  was  a 
German  town,  with  a  relatively  insignificant  Polish 
element.  A  century  of  ruthless  Germanisation  had  done 
its  work;  indeed,  in  1918-19  Danzig  probably  was  more 
German  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  because  during  the 
Great  War  it  had  become  a  munitions  centre  manned  by 
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thousands  of  workmen  drawn  from  elsewhere  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  Anyhow,  in  1919  the  city  was  clamorously 
German,  and  vociferously  asserted  that  it  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  Poles  than  it  must  in  its  circumstances. 
Its  policy  was  not  even  merely  negative,  but  actively 
opposed  to  Poland.  In  its  extreme  Nationalism  it 
appeared  to  forget  the  very  basis  of  its  existence,  which 
was  trade  and  commerce.  It  seemed  to  be  blind  to  the 
truth  that  German  policy  had  fostered  the  ports  of  Stettin 
on  the  west  and  Konigsberg  on  the  east  at  its  expense,  and 
that  if  this  process  continued  it  was  certain  to  decline  into 
a  comparatively  small  and  poor  place.  It  failed,  in  fact, 
to  realise  that  Germany  could  do  little  or  nothing  for  it, 
and  that  its  life  was  inevitably  bound  up  with  that  of 
Poland. 

Poland  is  the  hinterland  of  Danzig,  and  there  is  no  other. 
The  sole  hinterland  of  the  Free  City  is  the  basin  of  the 
Vistula,  the  great  Polish  river,  which,  with  its  affluents, 
drains  an  area  of  125,000  square  miles,  and  is  larger  than 
the  basin  of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  Rhine.  Apart  from  this 
vast  and  magnificent  tributary  territory  Danzig  is  nothing. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  the  fundamental 
thing.  When  this  was  pointed  out  to  the  Nationalists  who 
were  in  political  control  of  the  Free  City  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  spoke  despitefully  of  Poland.  What 
was  Poland?  How  long  would  it  exist?  A  few  years 
perhaps !  Oh,  Poland !  This  was  the  kind  of  talk  of 
which  I  heard  a  great  deal  when  I  was  in  Danzig  in  1921. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  certain  colour  of  truth  in  what 
was  said,  for  Poland  was  then  in  evil  case — like  a  gallant 
but  battered  ship  hurling  through  storms  into  unknown 
seas.  Only  a  few  months  before  it  had  looked  as  if  the 
Bolshevik  hordes  would  overrun  all  Poland,  and  though 
the  Reds  were  in  the  end  defeated  and  driven  back  from 
before  Warsaw,  the  country  was  in  a  state  little  short  of 
desperate.  Everywhere,  except  in  Posnania,  there  were 
cruel  traces  of  the  Great  War — ruined  towns,  wrecked  rail¬ 
ways,  despoiled  farms  and  factories,  with  multitudes  of 
starving  people.  During  these  three  or  four  years  of  horror 
and  want,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Poland  could  not  do. 
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and  did  not  do,  much  for  Danzig.  How  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise?  Things  were  rather  better  in  1922-23,  and  Danzig 
recorded  an  advance;  upwards  of  3,000  vessels  entered  its 
harbour,  their  total  tonnage  being  well  above  one  and  a 
half  millions.  There  then  set  in  a  gradual  improvement, 
which  became  very  marked  first  of  all  in  1925,  when 
Poland  had  a  splendid  harvest,  and  instead  of  having  to 
import  grain  was  able  to  export  it.  But  it  was  in  1926  that 
Poland  showed  what  it  could  do  for  Danzig  and  what 
it  meant  to  the  Free  City.  And  1927  has  bettered  that 
showing.  Statistics  are  generally  dull,  but  those  that 
follow  are  not,  for  they  tell  a  story  of  a  significance, 
political  no  less  than  economic,  there  is  no  mistaking. 

In  1912,  which  was  Danzig’s  best  year  just  before  the 
Great  War,  nearly  6,000  ships  entered  and  cleared  the 
port,  the  total  tonnage  being  approximately  two  millions. 
In  1926  the  number  of  vessels  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  total  round  tonnage  was  upwards  of  6,800,000  tons. 
In  that  year  much  of  the  success  of  Danzig  was  attributed 
to  the  British  Coal  Strike,  which  had  the  result  of  sending 
from  that  port  huge  quantities  of  Polish  coal  to  Sweden 
and  other  countries,  not  excepting  Great  Britain  itself.  With 
the  termination  of  the  strike  doubt  was  expressed  whether 
Poland  would  be  able  to  retain  the  markets  it  had  gained 
for  its  coal,  and  that  consequently  there  might  be  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  trade  of  Danzig.  But  the  Poles  contrived  to 
keep  at  least  some  of  the  markets,  and  actually  increased 
their  exports  of  coal  in  1927 — upwards  of  four  million  tons, 
as  against  rather  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions  in 
1926.  Here  are  the  figures  for  Danzig  for  the  last  five 


years : — 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Totals. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1923  . 

7*5.138 

1,162,120 

*,877,258 

>924  . 

884,472 

*.73*.539 

2,616,011 

*925  . 

774.925 

2.155.309 

2.930.234 

1926  . 

619,647 

5,793,222 

6,412,869 

J927  . 

*.352.65* 

6,5*5.936 

7,868,587 

This  shows  an 

increase  of 

six  million  tons 

in  five  years 

It  is  colossal !  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of 
VOL.  CXXIII.  N.S.  s 
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vessels  entering  the  port,  with  their  registered  net  tonnage, 
for  the  year  1912  and  the  years  1924-27  : — 


Ships. 

Registered  net  tons. 

1912 

...  2,992 

970.653 

1924 

...  3.3*2 

1.635,610 

1925 

...  3.986 

1,869,979 

1926 

...  5.967 

3,432,480 

1927 

...  6,950 

3.899.854 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  post-war  development  of  the 
goods  traffic  is  enormous.  Something  like  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  it  is  Polish.  No  better,  more  convincing  proof 
could  be  given  that  Danzig  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  to 
Poland,  and  that  the  Free  City  can  flourish  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Poland.  For  the  foregoing  figures  indicate 
“  beyond  peradventure  ”  that,  as  the  Poles  have  always 
maintained,  Danzig  is  the  “  natural  ”  port  of  Poland. 
And  what  an  unanswerable  argument  they  present  for  the 
possession  of  the  Corridor  by  the  Poles !  Danzig  mani¬ 
fests  itself  as  a  vital  interest  of  Poland — as  vital  an  interest 
as  the  Suez  Canal  to  Great  Britain  or  as  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  United  States.  Let  any  Englishman  or  American 
ponder  awhile  the  situation  thus  briefly  outlined,  and  he 
will  understand  what  Danzig  means  to  every  Pole. 

Danzig  itself  now  begins  to  understand,  as  was  indicated 
in  a  preceding  paragraph;  it  sees  at  last  that  the  common 
language  of  that  understanding  is  economics;  previously 
no  Danziger  had  ever  dreamed  what  Polish  trade  and 
commerce  in  these  times  of  ours  could  do  for  him  and 
his  city.  In  the  lean  years  after  the  Armistice  he  never 
imagined  that  Poland  could  or  would  send  to  the  port 
nearly  six  million  tons  of  coal  and  timber  in  a  not  much 
later  year;  and  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  him,  that  Polish 
coal  and  timber  were  practically  unseen  in  Danzig  before 
the  war.  The  result  of  the  last  General  Election  in 
Danzig  proves  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  public  opinion  in  the  Free  City.  In  the  new 
Volkstag  there  are  only  twenty-five  Nationalists  deter¬ 
minedly  anti-Polish;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists 
have  forty-two  seats  as  against  twenty-nine  in  the  previous 
Parliament,  and  their  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
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presented  themselves  to  the  electors  as  pioneers  of  a 
moderate,  reasonable  policy  of  collaboration  with  Poland 
based  on  recognition  of  the  status  quo  and  on  the  building 
up  of  a  suitable  modus  vivendi  with  the  Poles.  They  have, 
besides,  a  programme  of  constitutional  reform,  which, 
however,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  they  intend  to  make  the  Volkstag 
supreme  over  the  Senate,  the  Nationalist  composition  of 
which  has  all  along  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  Poland,  and  that,  with  this  object  in  view, 
they  have  formed  a  coalition  with  eighteen  members  of  the 
Centre  Party  and  six  Liberals;  thus,  with  sixty-six  votes 
in  all,  they  have  a  clear  majority  in  a  House  of  one  hundred 
and  tw'enty  members,  the  full  tale  of  the  Volkstag,  To 
turn  from  the  politics  of  the  Free  City  to  the  actual  port 
itself,  it  must  be  noted  that,  proportionate  to  the  vast 
increase  of  tonnage,  improvements  and  enlargements  of 
the  harbour  and  its  equipment  are  being  carried  out.  In 
December  the  construction  was  completed  of  a  quay  at 
the  Vistula  station.  The  old,  unfinished  basin  at  Holm, 
the  island  in  the  river  near  the  city,  has  been  dredged  and 
deepened  for  the  use  of  the  timber  trade.  In  October  work 
was  started  on  a  new  basin  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
“  dead  ”  Vistula,  a  sort  of  backwater  partly  surrounding 
Holm,  and  when  it  is  finished  it  will  be  possible  to  load 
about  250,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  thereat.  The 
Harbour  Board  counts  on  a  steady  increase  of  the 
Polish  coal  export,  and  in  order  to  overtake  it  contemplates 
an  immediate  expenditure  of  half  a  million  sterling  on  new 
quays,  basins  and  machinery.  Meanwhile,  Gdynia, 
Poland’s  new  port  on  the  Baltic  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the 
Free  City,  is  being  built  and  developed  satisfactorily,  but 
its  competition  with  Danzig  appears  to  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Poland  needs  both  ports.  Its  exports  consist  mainly 
of  raw  materials  of  bulky  dimensions — coal  and  timber — 
which  necessitate  large  space  and  big  technical  equipment; 
in  these  respects  Danzig  and  Gdynia  complete  each  other. 
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TROUT-FISHING  IN  NORWAY 
By  H.  a.  Bryden 

In  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  in  these  days,  trout¬ 
fishing  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  There  are  now  too  many 
people  in  these  islands,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  want  to  fish.  Good  free  trouting,  which  fifty  years 
ago  was  easily  attainable,  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  are  too  many  rods  at  work,  and  eager  fishers  have 
increased  five-hundredfold.  Good  preserved  trout-fish¬ 
ing  is  an  expensive  luxury,  suited  only  to  the  purses  of 
fairly  wealthy  folk;  and  the  cost  of  a  rod  on  those  clear 
streams  sacred  to  the  dry-fly  expert  is  seldom  less  than  ;^5o 
for  the  season,  even  on  the  quiet,  lovely  and  fairly  remote 
streams  of  Wiltshire.  Where,  then,  is  the  humbler  type 
of  trout-fisher  to  betake  himself  ?  I  say,  confidently,  to  Nor¬ 
way,  where  living  is  reasonably  cheap  in  the  quieter  places, 
English  is  freely  spoken,  and  lakes  abounding  in  trout  are 
scattered  by  the  hundred  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
countries  in  the  world. 

When  first  I  cast  a  fly  in  that  delightful  land  I  betook 
myself  with  a  friend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hardanger  Fjord.  This  is  a  favourite  district  for  tourists, 
and  the  roads  and  chief  hotels  are  often  filled  with  pas¬ 
sengers  from  touring  steamers,  going  overland  from  one 
part  of  the  various  fjords  to  another.  But,  except  very 
occasionally,  when  you  are  shifting  quarters,  there  is  small 
occasion  to  be  troubled  by  these  people.  They  are  easily 
avoided,  and  there  are  plenty  of  peaceful  fishing  places 
and  quiet  hotels  where  you  can  take  your  pleasure,  enjoy 
the  glorious  scenery  and  the  wonderful  wild  flowers,  and  fill 
your  basket  with  goodly  trout. 

We  first  directed  our  steps  from  Bergen  to  Opheim’s 
Vand — vand  is  Norsk  for  lake — a  beautiful  water  lying 
between  Vossevangen  and  Gudvangen  on  the  Naerofjord. 
It  was  June  7th,  early  in  the  season,  and  we  had  the  com¬ 
fortable  timbered  Framnaes  hotel  to  ourselves.  Our  first 
evening  on  the  lake  yielded  nine  trout,  going  three  to  the 
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pound — the  largest  |  lb. ;  but  my  companion  was  a  novice, 
had  never  thrown  a  fly  before,  and  I  had  to  do  everything 
for  him  as  well  as  for  myself  and  instruct  him  in  the  art. 
Evening  fishing  in  Norway  is  perfect,  the  light  never  really 
fades;  you  can  see  to  read  a  book  till  12.30,  soon  after 
which  the  light  of  another  day  is  approaching !  We  went 
to  bed  at  midnight,  and  a  rich  glow  lay  in  the  north-east 
where  the  sun  lay. 

Our  second  evening’s  sport,  after  a  very  hot  day,  yielded 
eighteen  nice  trout,  many  of  them  over  half  a  pound.  The 
best  day  we  had  at  Opheim’s  Vand  was  on  June  i  ith,  when 
we  captured  twenty-six  trout,  the  heaviest,  taken  with  a 
brown  phantom  minnow,  scaling  lb.  I  should  say  here 
that  I  never  killed  a  heavier  trout  in  Norway  than  3^  lb.; 
but  in  some  of  the  bigger  and  deeper  lakes,  notably  at  Red, 
on  Bredheim’s  Vand,  Nordfjord,  the  heavy  lake  trout  run 
to  great  weights,  sometimes  even  exceeding  12  and  14  lb. 
These  are,  of  course,  similar  monsters  to  what  we  in  Britain 
know  as  salmo  ferox,  which  I  take  to  be  no  more  than  a 
very  old  lake  trout.  A  pleasant  party,  consisting  of  two 
English  parsons  and  their  ladies,  had  meantime  arrived  to 
fish  and  add  to  our  cheerfulness.  I  went  with  one  of  these 
clergymen,  a  skilled  angler,  to  try  a  high  lake,  called 
Helgeset  Vand,  seven  miles  away  up  in  the  mountains. 
To  reach  it  we  had  a  tough  and  rather  boggy  walk  and 
crossed  a  good  deal  of  snow.  We  found  ice  still  half 
covering  the  small  lake,  and,  putting  our  rods  together  and 
our  flies  on,  we  started  casting  from  either  side  of  the  vand 
near  the  far  end,  where  a  small  waterfall  poured  into  the 
lake.  It  was  really  too  early  to  expect  much  sport.  I  had 
slightly  the  best  of  the  luck,  taking  eight  fair  fish,  mostly 
half-pounders,  while  my  companion,  although  the  better 
fisherman,  only  accounted  for  two  or  three.  All  these  trout 
were  thin  and  weak,  and  those  I  took,  if  in  good  condition, 
would  have  been  much  nearer  a  pound  each  than  half  a 
pound.  This  was  on  June  12th.  It  is  not  the  least  use 
fishing  these  higher  waters  in  Norway  until  the  lakes  are 
free  of  ice,  the  snow  has  vanished,  and  the  trout  have  had 
time  to  find  food  and  attain  condition.  From  one  of  these 
excellent  parsons  I  heard  an  amusing  fishing  yarn,  which 
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has  the  merit  of  being  a  true  one.  A  certain  old  Shrop¬ 
shire  squire  had  some  very  fine  trout  water,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  proud  and  somewhat  chary  of  granting  per¬ 
mission  to  fish.  A  neighbouring  curate,  who  was  devoted  to 
fishing  but  a  somewhat  greedy  sportsman,  after  some  time 
obtained  the  coveted  permit.  He  got  up  very  early,  fished 
hard  and  long  on  a  good  day  when  trout  were  rising  well, 
and  made  a  very  large — in  fact,  a  quite  unnecessarily  large 
— bag.  As  he  returned  triumphant  from  the  scene  of  his 
labours  he  met  the  squire’s  keeper,  who  asked  him  civilly 
how  he  had  fared,  and  said  he  would  like  to  see  his  basket. 
The  curate  could  hardly  refuse,  and  a  little  later  the  keeper 
reported  the  matter  to  his  master,  who  was  much  annoyed 
at  the  way  his  water  had  been  punished.  A  year  or  two 
later  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  old  squire  became  vacant. 
Among  other  applicants  the  fishing  curate  sent  in  his  name 
and  testimonials.  He  received  in  reply  only  a  signed  post¬ 
card,  on  which  these  ominous  words  were  written  :  “  Sir, 
I  would  sooner  give  my  living  to  a  cormorant !  ” 

On  June  13th,  fishing  in  the  morning  on  Opheim’s 
Vand,  with  one  of  the  padres,  with  a  pleasant  breeze  from 
the  north-west,  we  had  twenty-five  fair  trout  between  us. 
In  the  evening  my  fishing  friend  and  I  got  a  dozen  more, 
including  a  very  good  trout  of  lb.,  which  I  got  with  the 
brown  phantom  minnow.  The  two  parsons  also  did  fairly 
well,  and  the  total  bag  for  the  day  was  seventy-five  fish — 
quite  good  for  so  early  in  the  summer. 

We  now  shifted  our  quarters  and  betook  ourselves  to  a 
pleasant  place  known  as  Vikingnaes,  situated  at  the  nar¬ 
rowest  part  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  At  that  time  some 
Norwegian  folk  ran  a  quiet  private  hotel  there,  usually 
frequented  by  a  few  English  people.  Close  to  the  main 
building  were  two  or  three  of  the  old  Norsk  timber  huts — 
Rogstuurs  they  call  them — built  of  heavy  timber,  thatched 
with  birch  bark  and  turf  sods,  and  wonderfully  cool  in 
summer  as  well  as  warm  in  winter.  These  served  as  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  my  comrade  and  I  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  one,  a  fine  roomy  abode,  measuring  24ft.  by  22ft., 
where  all  our  luggage  and  fishing  tackle  could  be  comfort¬ 
ably  bestowed.  The  situation  of  Vikingnaes  was  delight- 
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ful.  Beyond  and  behind  the  little  clearing  where  the 
hotel  stood  lay  far-spreading  forest  of  oak,  birch,  juniper, 
and  pine.  Four  excellent  fishing  lakes  were  within  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so;  one  of  them.  Hide  Vand,  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  the  others  circular  and  smaller  and 
hemmed  in  by  woodland.  We  had  a  small  wooden  pier, 
and  local  steamers  plying  up  and  down  the  Hardanger 
called  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Eider  duck  and  their 
young  were  often  seen,  and  moderately  good  sea-fishing 
for  codling  and  other  varieties  was  to  be  had  just  below 
the  house.  Beyond  us  stretched  the  lovely  fjord,  and  every¬ 
where  around  arose  great  mountains,  with  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  magnificent  Folgefond  glacier  ten  miles 
away.  Since  the  War  the  Vikingnaes  establishment  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  little  clearing  has,  I  hear,  gone 
back  to  primeval  forest  again — a  thousand  pities. 

In  this  delightful  spot  we  found  some  pleasant  English 
people  who  came  there  every  summer  and  enjoyed  one  of 
the  most  restful  of  retreats.  The  little  establishment  was 
very  well  run,  and  we  were  admirably  looked  after.  The 
first  evening  of  our  arrival  at  this  pleasant  place  my 
comrade  and  I  set  off  for  Eide  Vand,  the  largest  of  the 
four  lakes  I  have  spoken  of.  With  us  went  a  Norsk  lad, 
named  Lauritz,  who  was  attached  to  the  hotel  and  looked 
after  the  boats  and  the  fishing.  He  spoke  some  English 
and  easily  understood  all  we  said  or  wanted.  He  was  an 
expert  rower,  fisherman,  and  trapper,  and  added  to  his 
small  means  by  trapping  animals  such  as  mink,  otter,  fox, 
and  various  eagles  and  other  raptorial  birds,  for  the 
destruction  of  which  rewards  were  paid  by  the  Norwegian 
Government.  After  a  delightful  walk  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  through  the  woods,  that  beautiful  flower,  Ltnnea 
borealis,  everywhere  starring  the  earth,  and  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  fjord,  we  reached  the  vand,  an  exquisite 
sheet  of  water,  set  amid  forest  with  a  mountain  background. 
Many  lovely  lakes  have  I  seen  and  fished  in  Norway,  but 
few  exceeding  in  beauty  this  peerless  water.  It  was  a 
wonderful  evening,  a  soft  breeze  blew  from  the  south-west, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  trouting  was  first-rate. 

My  comrade  had  not  yet  acquired  expertness  in  adjust- 
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ing  his  flies  to  his  cast,  and  as  usual  I  did  the  business  for 
him.  I  used  black  and  silver,  green  and  teal  and  claret 
and  grouse  for  myself,  and  for  my  comrade  the  like  pat¬ 
terns  with  a  “  Zulu  ”  instead  of  the  black  and  silver.  I 
have  always  found  the  claret  and  grouse  a  most  favoured 
fly  wherever  I  have  fished  in  Norway.  The  “  butcher,” 
“  blue  upright,”  and  “  coch-y-bondhu  ”  are  also  good 
patterns.  Norsk  lake  trout  like  biggish  flies,  of  sea-trout 
size.  Lauritz  managed  the  boat  perfectly,  and  we  slowly 
made  our  way  to  the  far  end  of  the  lake.  The  Eide  Vand 
trout  were  excellent  specimens  and  nearly  always,  as  we 
found  them  on  this  summer  evening,  very  lively  and  sport¬ 
ing,  all  of  them  well  fed,  lusty,  handsome  fish.  They 
averaged  nearly  half  a  pound,  and  pretty  often  we  got 
three-quarter-pounders  and  occasionally  over.  This  even¬ 
ing,  between  8.30  and  11.15,  I  landed  tw'enty  good  fish, 
the  biggest  lb.,  while  my  comrade  did  very  well  for  a 
novice  to  capture  a  dozen,  the  heaviest  just  a  pound.  As 
we  walked  home  at  11.30,  full  of  contentment,  through 
the  forest  and  the  balmy  night,  it  was  still  quite  light,  while 
in  the  north-eastern  sky  the  golden  hue  showed  that  the  sun 
was  preparing  to  create  day  once  more. 

Next  afternoon,  June  i6th,  after  a  hot  day,  we  set  out 
towards  five  to  try  the  three  small  lakes  on  the  Kalthveit 
side.  Three  and  a  half  miles  through  the  forest  brought 
us  to  our  destination,  after  passing  two  or  three  Norsk 
farmsteads,  set  amidst  a  grassy  clearing,  with  patches  of 
corn  and  potato  land.  Tall  mountains  still  streaked  with 
snow  rose  in  the  background.  The  first  lake,  a  small  one 
like  its  fellow  beyond,  lay  in  a  setting  of  dark  pine  forest. 
Getting  into  a  boat  we  at  once  set  to  work.  We  took 
here  a  few  smallish  fish  and  one  three-quarter-pounder 
which  I  captured  with  the  phantom  minnow.  Going  on  to 
the  next  lake  we  found  better  sport  again,  taking  between 
us  by  9.30  p.m.  twenty  good  trout,  of  which  my  largest 
scaled  just  a  pound  and  a  half.  My  comrade’s  best  fish 
went  lb.  In  this  circular  lake^  which  had  a  peaty 
bottom,  the  fish  were  beautiful  specimens,  very  dark,  bril¬ 
liantly  spotted,  with  rich  golden  stomachs.  We  saw  some 
eider  duck,  which  are  common  in  Hardanger,  at  a  small 
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arm  of  the  fjord  as  we  came  home,  and  a  tall  heron  flapped 
away  majestically  before  us  as  we  disturbed  him.  Our 
twenty-four  trout  taken  this  evening  averaged  just  under 
I  lb.  each,  a  very  good  catch  for  this  district.  Vikingnaes 
— ncES  means  a  nose  or  promontory,  the  equivalent  of  our 
English  ness,  or  naze — is  famous  for  its  Viking  graves, 
which  lie  scattered  about  the  coastline.  These  consist  of 
huge  mounds  of  stone,  piled  together  in  the  wild  and 
stormy  days  of  the  fierce  Norsemen,  who  from  these  shores 
raided  Europe.  Some  friends  staying  at  the  hotel  opened 
with  much  labour  one  of  these  graves.  It  had  been  ran¬ 
sacked  long  before,  but  they  found  in  a  stone  cist  a  brooch 
which  they  afterwards  took  to  the  British  Museum. 
Curiously  enough  it  was  by  the  authorities  there  declared 
to  be  of  old  English  make,  and  had  no  doubt  been  raided 
from  the  land  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  by  the  Norsk 
pirates.  The  name  Viking,  by  the  way,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  word  “  king,”  but  signifies  merely  people  who 
dwelt  in  viks  or  small  settlements — villages.  The  same 
word  is,  of  course,  common  in  English  place  names,  as, 
for  instance,  Chiswick,  Painswick,  etc. 

On  the  28th,  after  a  wet  and  stormy  night,  we  walked  to 
Eide  Vand  after  breakfast  and  again  had  capital  sport. 
A  glorious  morning  after  the  storm,  a  delightful  breeze 
with  no  chill  in  it,  a  gleamy  day  with  wonderful  interplay 
of  light  and  shade  over  mountain,  fjord,  and  lake,  and 
trout  everywhere  rising  freely.  In  the  distance,  down  the 
fjord,  the  great  island  of  Varaldso  rose  magnificent,  show¬ 
ing  deep  blue  against  the  horizon.  Everywhere  the 
verdure  was  vivid  after  the  rain,  and  the  wild  pansies 
bloomed  in  profusion  as  they  do  all  over  Norway  at  this 
season.  We  captured  forty-five  good  trout  and  enjoyed 
ourselves  to  our  hearts’  content  on  one  of  the  most  perfect 
days  I  ever  remember  in  that  fair  country. 

Our  next  venture,  June  21st,  was  made  to  Thorsnaes 
Saeter,  a  place  high  up  on  the  mountain  across  the  fjord, 
where  in  a  few  summer  huts  the  women  were  herding 
their  cows  and  goats  and  making  their  annual  store  of 
cheeses.  Here  they  are  alone  with  nature,  their  men 
climbing  up  to  them  each  week-end  with  necessary 
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supplies,  Lauritz,  our  invaluable  boy,  of  course,  went  with 
us,  and  we  carried  our  blankets  and  details,  including 
a  kettle  and  frying-pan.  The  fjord  here  is  only  two  or 
three  miles  across,  and  with  alternate  rowing  and  sailing 
we  were  soon  at  Thorsnaes,  where  stands  an  old  stone  farm¬ 
house  inhabited  by  the  family  of  Galtung.  On  the  front 
wall  of  this  house  was  carved  an  ancient  coat-of-arms — 
a  very  unusual  thing  in  Norway — with  the  crest  of  a  pig. 
The  Galtungs,  although  they  are  only  farmers,  are  a 
family  of  long  descent.  The  legend — I  believe  well 
founded — in  connection  with  their  coat-of-arms  is  this. 
In  the  days  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  that  famous  king  was,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  flight  from  his 
enemies  and  found  refuge  with  the  Galtungs,  one  of  whom 
took  him  across  the  fjord  in  his  boat,  wrapped  in  sacking, 
and  lying  amid  other  farming  gear,  including  the  carcases 
of  some  pigs.  They  were  stopped  by  some  enemies  in 
mid-fjord,  but  on  Galtung  declaring  that  he  had  no  news, 
that  the  half-concealed  bundles  of  sacking  contained 
nothing  but  pigs’  carcases,  and  that  he  was  only  moving 
some  farm  stuff,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed.  For  thus 
saving  his  life  Gustavus  Vasa,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude, 
granted  a  coat-of-arms  with  the  quaint  porcine  crest  to 
the  farmer  and  his  family. 

We  met  Galtung,  the  descendant  of  this  ancient  family, 
as  we  passed  the  house,  and  had  a  chat  with  him.  Then 
began  our  upward  climb  to  the  lake.  It  was  a  very  hot 
afternoon  and  we  sweated  freely  as  w'e  carried  our  blankets 
and  paraphernalia  on  our  backs.  A  climb  of  rather  more 
than  ijCXX)  feet  brought  us  to  the  lake,  where  we  found  a 
boat,  put  our  rods  together,  and  fished  down  the  three-mile 
vand,  which  lies  in  a  deep  mountain  valley  known  as 
Glomdal,  It  was  a  coldish  evening,  with  a  not  too 
promising  north  wind.  Nevertheless,  we  did  fairly  well, 
taking  sixteen  good  fish,  the  largest  scaling  2  lb.,  captured 
on  the  brown  phantom  minnow.  This  was  a  plucky  fish, 
which  fought  well  and  leaped  two  feet  out  of  the  water 
before  being  brought  to  the  boat.  Other  nice  trout  were 
one  of  lb.,  a  pounder,  and  several  of  half  a  pound. 
We  landed  at  9.45  p.m.,  got  our  things  to  a  primitive  sceter 
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hut,  fried  some  fish,  made  some  tea,  and  enjoyed  a  good 
supper,  eked  out  with  excellent  blceber  jam  and  cream. 
We  saw  and  spoke  to  some  of  the  pleasant  scBier  women, 
still  busy  with  their  work.  They  had  sixteen  huts  at  this 
place  and  looked  after  lOO  cows  and  some  goats.  Still 
higher  up  the  mountain  lie  two  more  lakes,  but  these  were 
not  yet  fit  to  be  fished.  We  noticed  here  ravens,  various 
hawks  and  buzzards,  ring  ousels,  wagtails,  the  inevitable 
pair  of  divers  and  their  young,  and  some  wading  birds. 

Next  morning,  after  ablutions  in  a  stream  at  hand,  we 
breakfasted  at  7.30.  There  was  again,  at  these  heights,  a 
coldish  breeze  from  the  north-west.  We  fished  half-way  up 
the  vand  again,  taking  sixteen  good  trout — the  largest  i:^lb. 
— and  several  pounders,  the  rest  averaging  half  a  pound. 
Returning  to  the  scBter  we  lunched,  packed  our  belongings 
into  the  boat,  and  rowed  up  to  the  top,  taking  only  five 
more  fish  on  the  way.  Descending  to  the  Hardanger  we 
were  again  in  a  hot  climate ;  the  fjord  was  smooth  as  glass, 
and  w'e  rowed  easily  across  to  our  pleasant  quarters  at 
Vikingnass.  Our  total  catch  of  trout  at  Thorsnaes  Saeter 
was  thirty-seven  good  trout — quite  as  many  as  we  expected 
thus  early  in  the  season. 

On  June  23rd  we  had  a  telephone  call  from  Thorbjorn, 
the  farmer  at  Ljornaes,  a  hamlet  three  miles  away,  telling 
us  that  a  wedding  was  to  take  place  that  morning  at 
Strandebarm,  a  village  in  the  neighbouring  bay,  and  that 
the  procession  w'ould  leave  Kalthveit  at  ii.  We  sent 
round  our  fishing  tackle  and  lunch  by  boat  and  walked  to 
Ljornaes.  It  was  nearly  i  o’clock  before  the  procession 
came  along.  F irst  appeared  a  man  in  the  usual  blue  serge, 
home-manufactured  Norsk  suit — the  women  still  used 
spinning  wheels  and  looms  in  this  district — and  a  black 
wide-awake,  soft  hat,  playing  with  much  vigour  the  curious 
Norwegian  fiddle.  Then  the  bridegroom,  in  similar  attire, 
and  the  bride,  a  pretty  fair  girl,  her  head  surmounted  by 
the  high  ancient  Hardanger  wedding  crown  of  silver 
decorated  with  coloured  glass.  Her  dress  was  the  usual 
Hardanger  costume,  red  bodice  edged  with  the  curious 
ribbon  characteristic  of  the  Hardanger,  dark  skirt,  white 
embroidered  apron,  and  full  white  lawn  sleeves.  Long 
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coloured  ribbons  streamed  down  her  back,  mingling  with 
the  two  thick  plaits  of  her  fair  hair.  With  her  lofty  crown, 
fresh  complexion,  and  beautiful  hair  this  charming  girl 
looked  truly  a  queen.  Sometimes  a  bowl  of  milk,  signify¬ 
ing  plenty,  is  carried  in  front  of  the  bridal  pair,  but  on  this 
occasion  the  ancient  custom  was  omitted.  A  number  of 
men  and  women  followed,  the  women  carrying  their 
Hardanger  costumes  in  quaint  Norsk  carved  and  painted 
boxes;  these  costumes  were  to  be  donned  on  their  arrival 
by  rowing  boat  at  the  beach  at  Strandebarm. 

After  the  procession  had  passed  us  we  lunched,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  Kalthveit  Vands  and 
fished.  The  trout  were  not  rising  well,  and  after  capturing 
eight  we  dragged  the  boat  through  a  hundred  yards  of 
bush — a  rather  tough  and  muddy  scramble — and  launched 
her  on  a  charming  little  circular  lake  known  as  Riirvik 
Vand,  perched  high  above  the  fjord,  with  glorious  views, 
and  tried  our  luck  there.  Here  we  found  an  extraordinary 
change.  The  trout  of  Riirvik  are  very  light  in  colour,  very 
active,  and  all  fought  like  furies.  For  their  size  I  never 
saw  such  determined  pugilists.  When  hooked  they  leaped 
high  out  of  the  water  and  often  kicked  themselves  clear. 
I  lost  one  really  heavy  fish  in  this  manner.  In  a  short 
time  we  took  here  fourteen  excellent  trout,  the  heaviest  a 
shade  over  a  pound.  At  7  o’clock  we  rowed  home  and 
supped  at  8.  It  was  the  eve  of  St.  John,  a  night  of  great 
tradition  in  Norway,  the  survival  of  the  “  Balderfest  ”  of 
the  Norsk  pagans.  Everywhere  up  and  down  the  long 
length  of  Hardanger  Fjord  great  fires  were  lighted  on 
shore  and  isle  and  headland.  Old  and  decayed  boats 
are  often  burnt  whole  or  broken  up  to  feed  the  flames  as 
on  this  occasion.  At  10.30  we  had  a  big  fire  at  Vikingnaes, 
drank  shall  in  quaint  old  Norwegian  wooden  bowls,  and 
watched  the  fires  blazing  down  the  fjord. 

On  the  24th  we  again  fished  the  Kalthveit  Vands  in  the 
evening  and  did  very  well,  landing  twenty-six  good  trout, 
several  of  them  running  to  a  pound  in  weight.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  we  quitted  Vikingnaes  with  infinite  regret,  and  after 
various  wanderings  found  our  way  to  Eide  on  the  Gravens- 
fjord,  the  narrowest  of  the  arms  of  the  Hardanger.  From 
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there  we  made  our  way  on  the  following  morning  by  a 
mountain  walk  of  seven  miles  to  Espeland’s  Vand,  a  very 
beautiful  lake  lying  between  Eide  and  Ulvik.  A  feature 
of  this  lovely  vand  is  the  fine  waterfall  pouring  from  the 
heights  of  the  north  bank  headlong  into  the  lake.  High 
snow-topped  mountains  and  dark  pine  forests  lay  in  the 
background.  After  a  very  hot  walk  we  found  a  boat  and 
boy  and  fished  this  charming  lake  with  fair  success,  taking 
thirty-one  nice  trout,  all  in  good  condition.  On  July  6th, 
walking  up  from  Ulvik  in  intense  heat  in  the  afternoon, 
we  had  not  much  time  left  for  fishing,  but  secured  eight 
trout,  all  of  fair  size,  notwithstanding  a  dead  calm.  In 
Norway,  so  brisk  and  obliging  are  the  trout,  you  can,  fishing 
with  a  dry  fly,  manage  to  kill  fish  even  on  such  inauspicious 
occasions. 

Next  morning  was  again  intensely  hot,  with  a  flat  calm, 
and  we  did  little.  We  bathed  and  had  a  slack  time,  and 
a  good  breeze  presently  springing  up  about  noon  we  did 
well.  There  was  a  good  rise,  and  we  took  thirty-seven 
nice  trout  by  4  o’clock,  the  heaviest  just  over  a  pound. 
We  then  went  ashore,  packed  our  few  belongings  and 
walked  down  to  Ulvik,  passing  a  sceter  on  the  way  and 
getting  a  drink  of  milk  from  a  good-looking  Norsk  girl. 
Round  Ulvik  the  scant  Norwegian  hay  harvest  was  now  in 
full  swing,  and  the  fjord  sides  were  sprinkled  with  the  tall 
light  hurdles  on  which  the  farmers  dry  their  little  crops. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  hundreds  of  fieldfares,  which  nest 
so  freely  in  Scandinavia,  busy  among  the  meadows. 

From  Ulvik  we  went  on  by  fjord  steamer  to  Norheim- 
sund,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  even  on  lovely 
Hardanger,  nowadays  rather  too  much  frequented  by  the 
ubiquitous  tourist.  From  there  we  visited  a  good  trout 
lake  known  as  Langsvand,  away  up  in  the  mountains,  a 
wild  moorland  water  with  a  few  scster  huts  near-by.  The 
morning  was  again  hot  and  glaring,  but  we  got  afloat  and 
managed  to  get  a  few  fish  with  the  phantom  minnow.  After 
a  bathe  and  lunch  a  kindly  breeze  once  more  came  to  our 
assistance,  and  we  did  quite  fairly  well  with  the  fly,  our 
total  bag  reaching  twenty-seven  good  fish,  the  heaviest 
i\  lb,,  with  a  few  pounders  and  some  three-quarter 
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pounders.  The  g^ood  sater  people,  as  usual,  supplied  us 
with  milk,  and  we  jogged  downhill  contentedly  to  our 
supper  at  the  hotel. 

Evening  at  Norheimsund  is  wonderful.  From  there  you 
obtain  a  marvellous  view  of  the  vast  Folgefond  icefield, 
clothed  in  eternal  snow,  which  throughout  the  long  night 
hours  is  suffused  with  rose  colour.  Norheimsund  was, 
however,  too  busy  a  place  for  us,  and  we  returned  by 
steamer  to  Vikingnaes,  where  we  had  again  plenty  of  quiet 
sport  before  us.  Again  we  visited  Thorsnaes  s<^ter  and 
had  good  fishing,  the  first  evening  yielding  thirty-four  and 
the  next  morning  thirty-two  good  trout. 

Our  total  bag  during  the  trip  realised  501  trout,  not  one 
of  which  was  wasted.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  my  comrade  was  a  complete  novice  and  that  for  a  great 
part  of  the  trip  I  had  to  spend  much  of  my  time  in  assisting 
him.  If  I  had  had  an  expert  fisherman  with  me  I  have 
no  doubt  we  should  have  basketed  800  trout  between  us. 
On  other  occasions  in  Norway,  in  less  frequented  places, 
I  have  experienced  even  better  sport.  On  one  memorable 
day  an  angling  friend  and  myself  took  1 16  trout  in  little  over 
two  hours’  fishing.  In  all  these  excursions  only  once  have 
I  been  asked  to  pay  for  the  fishing;  that  was  at  Eide 
where  Mr.  Maelands,  the  hotel  proprietor,  had  kindly 
arranged  with  the  owner  of  two  lakes  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  whither  we  took  our  way.  The  fee  was,  I  think, 
2^  kroner  (about  2s.  6d.)  per  rod,  not  a  very  alarming  item 
for  a  day  of  good  sport.  Everywhere  else  that  I  have 
fished  in  that  beautiful  and  most  picturesque  country  the 
trouting  has  been  entirely  free.  Moreover,  the  kindness 
and  the  friendly  welcome  everywhere  extended  by  the 
simple  and  unspoiled  Norsk  people  to  the  man  or  woman 
of  British  blood  is  an  asset  which  can  never  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  great  thing  to  be  remembered  by  the  trout- 
fisher  in  Norway  is  to  fish  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  July,  and  to  keep  always  away  from  the  few  beaten 
tracks  of  the  inevitable  tourist.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
matter. 


SHAKESPEARE:  A  VINDICATION 
By  Morton  Luce 

Prefatory  Note. — As  I  mentioned  a  short  time  ago,  in 
the  Preface  to  a  revised  edition  of  The  Tempest f  new 
expository  criticism  might  be  expected  to  follow  in  the 
paths  thrown  open  by  recent  Shakespearean  research ;  also, 
there  are  yet  a  few  subjects  in  this  connection  that  have 
remained  comparatively  unnoticed.  On  these  two  grounds 
chiefly  I  shall  endeavour  in  the  following  brief  remarks  to 
do  Shakespeare  a  justice  which,  I  believe,  has  hitherto  been 
denied  to  him. 

Love  and  woman  are  a  diapason  that  closes  full  in 
Shakespeare.  Nothing  in  his  genius  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  completeness  with  which  he  shook  himself  free 
from  the  trammels  of  the  past  and  created  ideals  that 
should  last  for  all  human  time.  So  under  this  head  of  his 
dramatic  presentation  of  woman,  whether  as  plighting  her 
maiden  vow,  or  bursting  into  blossom  at  the  touch  of 
love,  or  as  a  sacrifice  to  filial  devotion,  or  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  wifehood  or  motherhood — in  all  of  these  his  ideal 
creations  possess  a  refinement,  a  beauty,  and  sometimes  a 
spirituality  that  are  entirely  his  own.  To  prove  all  this  we 
need  only  draw  up  a  short  list  of  names — Juliet,  Viola, 
Isabella,  Rosalind,  the  two  Portias,  Beatrice,  Hero, 
Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Silvia,  Queen  Katharine, 
Virgilia,  Volumnia,  Hermione,  Marina,  Imogen,  Perdita, 
Miranda. 

But  however  unwelcome  it  may  fall  on  a  modern  ear, 
there  is  to  be  heard  in  this  diapason  of  love  and  woman  a 
third  and  a  persistent  harmony  which  I  may  term,  and  by 
no  means  inaptly,  the  sound  of  marriage  bells.  We  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  foregoing  list;  every  one  of  the 


(i)  September,  1926.  The  Arden  Shakespeare. 
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characters  it  includes  has  either  heard  this  third  harmony  or 
is  expecting  to  hear  it. 

We  have  here  no  trifling,  no  fortuitous  matter;  on  the 
contrary,  as  I  think  will  be  quite  clear  from  what  follows, 
it  is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  significance,  and  it  forces  upon 
us  a  reflection  that  may  well  come  first  in  any  such  com¬ 
mentary  as  the  present.  I  will  state  it  in  the  words  of  a 
former  essay^ :  “  With  Shakespeare,  marriage  was  to  love 
as  metre  to  poetry,  as  form  to  art;  it  alone  separated  love 
from  lust.” 

But  as  this  statement  may  appear  exaggerated,  I  shall 
take  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  me  of  quoting®  one  of 
the  many  passages  that  give  it  support : — 

The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong’st  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day’s  celebration. 

— T/tc  Tempest^  iv.,  i,  26-29. 

But  before  proceeding  further  I  must  make  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  another  poet  who  ought  certainly  to  be  mentioned 
in  any  estimate  of  Shakespeare,  a  poet  with  whom  Shake¬ 
speare  was  presumably  acquainted,  if  not  intimate,  and 
whose  love  philosophy,  as  I  regard  it,  comes  nearest  to  that 
of  his  great  contemporary.  I  refer  to  Edmund  Spenser : 
“  Ring  ye  the  bells  .  .  .  this  day  is  holy.”  These  words 
are  taken  from  his  Epithalamion  of  1595;  here,  and  here 
for  ever,  is  the  diapason  in  real  life.  To  this  poem  Shake¬ 
speare  seems  to  have  been  indebted  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  he  recollected  not  a 
few  of  its  undertones  when  he  was  creating  that  wonderful 
symphony  of  all  the  ideals  of  love,  his  Tempest  of  1617. 
For  example,  here  is  another  short  passage  from  Spenser’s 
poem  : — 

There  dwels  sweet  Love,  and  constant  chastity  .  .  . 

The  which  the  base  affections  doe  obey  .  .  . 

Bring  her  to  th’  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake.  .  .  . 

Let  US  compare  these  lines  from  the  Epithalamion  with 

(1)  Shakespeare :  The  Man  and  His  Work.  Essay  VII. 

(2)  For  a  principle  of  quotation,  see  page  481  below. 
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those  of  Shakespeare  that  were  quoted  above,  to  which  we 
will  now  add  the  following : — 

If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin-knot'  before 

All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 

With  full  and  holy  *  rite  be  minister’d  .  .  . 

— The  Tempest,  iv.,  i.,  14-16, 

Many  more  of  these  similarities  might  be  noticed,  but 
I  must  now  pass  on  to  remark  that  other  contemporary 
poets,  of  course,  offer  resemblances  to  Shakespeare  under 
this  head  of  love  and  woman ;  but,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Sidney,  they  bear  no  comparison  with  Spenser; 
in  fact,  I  regard  him  and  Shakespeare  as  not  merely  the 
two  greatest,  but  rather  the  two  great  authorities  on  love 
among  Elizabethan  poets.  Ben  Jonson,  for  example,  may 
on  occasion  speak  nobly  of  love,  but  in  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  the  nobility  of  treatment  is  a  -prevailing  ten¬ 
dency^  a  tendency,  moreover,  that  is  based  on  a  depth  of 
conviction  which  inspires  an  astonishing  creation  of  noble 
ideals ;  and,  as  I  may  here  venture  to  repeat,  I  believe  that 
these  ideals,  while  they  owe  but  little  to  the  past,  are 
destined  to  stand  forth,  not  only  unsurpassed,  but  also, 
alas !  unrivalled  through  all  human  time. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  are  as  essential 
to  the  present  subject  as  they  are  intrinsically  important, 
we  turn  to  the  list  of  names*  which  was  given  on  a  former 
page.  This  surprising  array  of  womanly  beauty  and  purity 
will  support  at  every  point  the  argument  that  follows.  It 
is  briefly  this  :  that  the  women  of  a  less  refined  character 
in  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  even  the  incidental  licentious 
passages  (or,  in  some  cases  at  least,  those  that  appear  to 

(1)  As  in  Ttvelfth  Night,  Shakespeare  speaks  almost  undramatically  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  that  may  follow  if  the  wife  is  older  than  her 
husband,  so  here  in  The  Tempest  he  may  be  recalling  some  experience  of 
the  past.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sonnets,  it  is  wiser  to  put  any  personal 
considerations  aside  as  being  altogether  doubtful. 

(2)  With  this  compare  such  other  expressions  by  Shakespeare  as  “holy 
wedlock  vow,”  “holy  human  law,”  etc. 

(3)  For  this,  as  the  sole  criterion  of  quotations,  see  Shakespeare:  The 
Man  and  His  Work,  Essay  II.  Further,  as  I  think  will  be  evident  even 
in  this  short  article,  a  denunciation  of  lust  is  thundered  throughout  most 
of  the  storms  of  Shakespeare’s  spiritual  imagination. 

(4)  To  which  many  others  might  be  added. 
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be  such)  should  not  lessen  our  belief  in  his  exalted 
doctrines  and  convictions  on  the  subject  of  love  and 
woman,  and,  as  we  may  add  once  more,  of  marriage. 

Let  me  remark  in  passing  that  elsewhere  I  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  poet’s  treatment  of  Cressida,’  and  I 
can  only  repeat  with  fuller  assurance  my  former  convic¬ 
tions,  namely,  that  in  the  Cressida  of  Shakespeare’s  play 
we  find  nothing  whatever  of  the  professional  harlot.  To 
this  I  may  add  that  such  references  as  “  the  lazar  kite  of 
Cressid’s  kind,”  in  Henry  V,  or  “  Cressida  was  a  beggar,” 
in  Twelfth  Night,  belong  to  Shakespeare’s  conventional 
habits,  and  that  he  formed  his  opinion  anew  when  he  got 
to  work  on  his  elaborate  drama. 

After  this  I  may  remark  that  perhaps  the  chief  work  of 
Shakespeare  which  calls  for  examination  under  this  head 
of  morality  is  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  most  critics 
regard  as  being  at  least  in  some  degree  licentious.  I  think 
we  may  begin  whatever  of  apology  can  be  offered  with 
the  suggestion  that  there  were  other  writers  who  handled 
the  theme  more  grossly.  Possibly,  also,  some  of  the 
voluptuous  situations  or  expressions  may  be  set  down  to 
Shakespeare’s  habit  of  antithesis*  and  over-anxious  efforts 
of  contrast : — 

Call  it  not  Love,  for  Love  to  hea\'en  is  fled, 

Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurp’d  his  name. 

But  no  final  opinion  of  the  poem  can  be  formed  until  it 
is  read  side  by  side  with  Lucrece.  We  need  not  recall 
Spenser’s  purpose  in  writing  his  second  two  Hymnes^-,  we 
may  admit  that  Shakespeare’s  intention  in  regard  to  either 
of  his  poems  was  purely  artistic;  but  there  are  poets  who 
sometimes  make  an  originally  artistic  design  the  occasion 
for  moral  reflections,  and  Shakespeare  was  one  of  these. 
And  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  note  that  he  seems  to  speak 
of  the  Lucrece  as  a  “  graver  labour.”  On  this,  as  before, 
I  lay  no  stress;  it  may  or  may  not  be  that  the  method  of 

(1)  Shakespeare:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  Essay  VI,  and  Handbook  to 
Shakespeare,  3rd  edition,  pages  viii  and  ix. 

(2)  Handbook  to  Shakespeare,  pp.  30-33. 

(3)  The  first  two  Hymnes  may  have  been  read  by  Shakespeare  in  MS. 
See  also  p.  487. 
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antithesis  is  thus  rendered  more  complete;  but  in  any 
case,  to  use  the  poet’s  own  words,  we  are  presented  with 
a  startling  contrast  between  “  Mars’s  hot  minion  ”  and  “  the 
incomparable  chastity  of  .  .  .  Lucretia.”  In  fact,  whatever 
their  origins,  the  poems  from  one  point  of  view  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  supporters  to  a  shield — the  shield  of 
Christian  morality;  on  the  one  side  we  discern  a  Christian 
denunciation  of  lust,  and  on  the  other  a  Christian  exalta¬ 
tion  of  wedded  love. 

And  finally,  we  ask  the  question :  Could  Marlowe 
have  written  these  poems,  even  the  Venus?  “Certainly 
not  ”  must  be  our  reply,  “  nor  any  other  poet  who  was  not 
imbued  (as  was  Spenser)  with  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan 
Christianity.  To  sum  up,  indeed,  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  in  the  Venus  there  may  be  discovered  a  central  gem 
of  moral  which  burns  with  a  glow  far  too  steady  to  be 
obscured  by  what  Milton  might  call  the  “glistering  foil” 
of  the  setting^ : — 

Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain, 

But  Lust’s  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 

Love’s  gentle  Spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 

Lust’s  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done; 

Love  surfefts  not.  Lust  like  a  glutton  dies; 

Love  is  all  truth.  Lust  full  of  forgM  lies. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  Shakespeare’s  re-creation — 
or  rather,  creation — of  Cleopatra,  for  this  “  wonderful 
piece  of  work”*  may  for  many  reasons  be  chosen  as  our 
second  example.  Here,  surely,  if  any  central  gem  of  moral 
exists,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  altogether  obscured  by  the 
glitter  of  the  setting  : — 

Husband,  I  come  1 

Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  1 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  quote  George  Meredith — 

O  bitter  barren  woman  !  what’s  the  name? 

The  name — the  name — the  new  name  thou  hast  won? 

Surely  the  moral,  if  there  is  any  such,  shrinks  to  a  point 
as  little  to  be  reckoned  with  as  Octavia  in  the  heart  of 
Antony. 

(1)  Lines  799-804. 

(2)  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I.  ii.,  152. 
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And  is  this  the  creator  of  that  noble  array  of  characters 
drawn  up  at  the  outset  of  this  essay,  the  poet  who  for  all 
time  is  the  foremost  champion  of  marriage,  and  with  that 
of  woman  ?  Indeed,  if  we  ask  him  for  the  ethical  teaching 
of  his  play  under  this  head,  here  is  what  we  must  expect 
for  an  answer :  “  Her  passions  are  made  of  nothing  but 
the  finest  part  of  pure  love  .  .  .  She  shall  be  buried  by 
her  Antony.” 

At  this  point  we  must  give  some  attention  to  a  question 
which  is  essential  to  any  comprehensive  view  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  poet.  “  Why,”  it  will  be  asked,  “  should 
we  expect  to  find  a  lesson  in  the  morals  of  love  or  woman, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  aspect  of  human  conduct,  in  a  play,  even 
if  that  play  has  Shakespeare  for  creator?  What  has 
morality  to  do  with  drama — with  art?  What  is  the  real 
truth  about  it  all  ?  ”  Meredith  himself  seems  to  withdraw 
his  admission  that  a  woman  can  win  a  bad  name,  for  he 
adds :  “  Behold  me  striking  the  world’s  coward  stroke !  ” 
and  elsewhere  he  asserts :  “  Love  (is)  a  thing  of  moods.  Not 
like  hard  life,  of  laws.”*  On  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare 
corrects  himself  in  a  reverse  order,  where  he  warns  us  : — 

The  harlot’s  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art, 

Is  not  more  ugly  .  .  . 

or  this : — 

Virtue  is  beauty,  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks  o’er-flourished  by  the  devil. 

But  this,  it  will  be  added,  is  the  mood  of  sober  reflection, 
for  which  Shakespeare  found  no  place  when  engrossed  with 
the  business  of  creating  that  magnificent  work  of  dramatic 
art,  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra)  and  we  are  reminded  by 
the  late  George  Wyndham  that  when  we  listen  to  a  play 
we  must  allow  ourselves  to  be  altogether  possessed  by  the 
“  mood  of  aesthetic  delight  ” ;  we  must  not  judge.  In  other 
words,  as  I  venture  to  understand  it,  when  we  enter  a 
theatre  we  must  put  our  conscience  in  our  pocket. 

This  forms  a  crucial  thesis,  and  in  justice  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  examine  it  (and,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  for  the  first  time). 

(i)  Compare  this  with  Shakespeare’s  "  holy  human  law  ”  (see  footnote  2, 
p,  481);  and,  for  Hardy,  see  “  Love  in  Shakespeare  ”  (p.  489,  footnote  i). 
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Of  our  Restoration  Drama,  of  which  Dryden  himself 
was  ashamed,  Macaulay  writes :  “  Clever  indeed,  but  it  is, 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  words,  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish.”  But  what  if  the  critics  and  the  audience  of 
such  plays  were  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Aristophanes?  In 
such  a  case  not  one  of  these  words  “  earthly,”  “  sensual,” 
“  devilish,”  would  have  its  full  meaning,  if  indeed  any 
meaning  whatever,  for  they  belong  to  a  later  period  in 
the  evolution  of  morals ;  or,  to  return  to  our  thesis,  these 
Greeks  had  no  sort  of  conscience  that  they  must  put  into 
their  pockets  for  fear  it  should  disturb  their  “  mood  of 
aesthetic  delight.”  Morality,  therefore,  is  relative  and  a 
matter  of  development. 

And  here  follows  the  remaining  consideration.  Our 
present-day  mental  powers  and  needs ;  “  The  good,  the 
lovely,  and  the  true,”  as  they  are  succinctly  classified  by 
Rupert  Brooke,  have  grown  up  interdependently ;  each  is 
concerned  in  any  and  every  operation  of  the  human  mind ; 
they  cannot  be  isolated  even  for  a  moment.  As  Rashdall 
remarks  in  his  Ethics  (p.  69) :  “  Men  .  .  .  pass  their  judg¬ 
ments  of  value  upon  the  experience  or  mental  state  as  a 
whole.” 

To  sum  up:  the  comprehensive  mental  state  that  pro¬ 
nounces  the  Restoration  Drama  “earthly,  sensual, 
devilish,”  is  one  with  the  comprehensive  mental  state  that 
concerns  itself  with  any  drama,  whether  in  a  library  or  a 
theatre,  and  must  pass  some  sort  of  judgment  thereupon. 
As  to  the  deliberately  retrograde  attitudes  of  mind  (if 
there  can  be  any  such)  that  in  our  day  would  stultify 
appreciation,  and  play  the  Greek  without  his  privilege  of 
a  remote  past,  they  are  at  least  to  be  pitied,  for  they  are 
“  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains.” 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  Shakespeare’s  Cleopatra} 
Is  there  nothing  that  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a 
splendid  yet  seemingly  immoral  piece  of  work?  There 
is ;  it  follows  partly  from  what  precedes,  and  may  thus  be 
stated :  Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Chimaeras  dire,  and 
Centaurs  and  Satyrs  and  Devils  with  tails  and  angels  with 
wings,  and  nude  women  (aye,  and  men)  in  stone  or  on 
canvas;  and,  in  literary  art,  Venuses  and  Helens  and 
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Cleopatras — all  these  are  creatures  of  {d)  an  imagination 
and  {b)  a  morality  that  has  the  privilege  of  the  past,  and 
to  appreciate  which  as  a  law  unto  themselves  we  have 
been  taught  and  accustomed.  The  incongruities  they 
exhibit  are  tacitly  ignored,  much  as  we  ignore  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  a  character  speaking  blank  verse.  But  if 
the  subject  represented  does  not  fall  within  this  protecting 
category,  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  real  life,  but  depicts 
human  monkeyisms,  or  men  and  women  naked,  or  such 
grossness  as  is  sometimes  meretriciously  displayed  in  the 
Restoration  Drama  mentioned  above, ^  then  our  sense  of 
fitness  revolts;  we  are  shocked;  and  it  would  take — or  it 
should  take — a  very  long  time  to  educate  us  backward  to 
such  a  moral  constitution  as  would  enjoy  or  even  tolerate 
such  things  or  situations. 

This — or  something  like  this,  as  it  appears  to  me — is  a 
brief  answer  to  the  question  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
any  such  inquiry  as  the  present.  But  one  other  question 
under  this  head,  a  question  of  perhaps  equal  importance, 
must  now  be  stated,  and  it  follows  closely  on  the  fore¬ 
going  :  What  shall  be  said  of  the  licentious  passages  that 
occur  in  so  many  of  the  plays,  and  are  not  absent  from  the 
two  works  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subject 
generally  ? 

I  must  confess  myself  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
apology  offered  by  most  commentators,  namely,  that  the 
characters,  and  not  the  author,  are  responsible  for  any 
indecencies,  or  that  they  were  of  the  very  air  breathed  by 
the  dramatist,  one  with  the  language  and  the  manners  of 
the  day,  and  that  to  exclude  them  would  be  an  untruth  to 
life  as  he  knew  it  and  as  it  was  known. 

As  a  convenient  summary  of  what  precedes,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Mr.  John  Masefield’s  review  of 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  (IVilliam  Shakespeare,  pp.  33,  34) : 
“  Shakespeare  is  blamed  for  not  conforming  to  standards 
unknown  to  his  generation.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  wrote 

about  life.  A  man  who  writes  about  life  must  accept  life 
for  what  it  is,  as  largely  an  animal  thing.  Those  who 

(i)  And,  as  we  may  add,  and  emphatically  add,  in  far  too  many  of  our 
modern  theatre  and  cinema  performances. 
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pretend  that  life  is  only  lived  in  boudoirs  are  in  peril,  and 
the  world  is  in  peril  through  them.” 

In  reply  to  this,  we  have  first  to  admit  that  a  certain 
amount  of  coarseness,  seemingly  at  variance  with  a  normal 
refinement,  is  to  be  noticed  in  most  men  and  women  of 
Shakespeare’s  day;  even  Spenser  is  no  exception  to  this 
prevailing  characteristic,  nor  perhaps  was  Shakespeare 
himself.  Had  Spenser  turned  dramatist  (and  even  with 
regard  to  his  extant  work)  these  remarks  would  doubtless 
apply  here  and  there.  This  coarseness,  however,  is  not 
often  a  mark  of  evil  living;  it  is  rather  a  superficial  con¬ 
vention  to  which  later  ages  gave,  perhaps,  a  too  definite  and 
too  serious  form. 

Next  we  have  to  recall  what  was  said  on  a  former  page, 
where  morality  was  explained  as  being  “  relative  and  a 
matter  of  development,”  and  where  the  Age  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  was  compared  with  the  Age  of  Dryden;  to  these 
we  may  now  add  on  a  like  principle  the  Age  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  We  must  further  recall  the  regret  of  Dryden 
referred  to  on  the  same  page,  and  then  ask  ourselves : 
“  Perhaps  we  may  find  something  not  altogether  unlike  this 
among  Elizabethan  writers?  ”  The  answer  is  that  we  may. 
Let  us  begin  with  Spenser;  referring  to  his  first  two 
Hymnes,  he  remarks  :  “  I  resolved  at  least  to  amend,  and, 
by  way  of  retractation,  to  reforme  them.”  And  there  were  yet 
other  writers  of  the  time  who  erred  more  grossly,  and  were 
sensible  of  their  error.  As  to  Shakespeare  under  this  head 
we  might  perhaps  refer  to  some  of  his  Sonnets.  But  it  will 
be  more  to  our  purpose  to  leave  this  inquiry  while  we  point 
out  that  in  the  early  play  of  LovPs  Labour's  Lost,  which 
Mr.  Masefield  has  under  review,  we  find  such  utterances 
as  the  following  :  “  So  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scur¬ 
rility.”  Now  in  this  proviso  alone  we  discover  a  respect 
for  the  words  moral  and  immoral,  and  a  recognition  of  a 
correspondingly  advanced  standard  of  morality.^ 

But  this  subject,  as  far  as  Shakespeare  is  concerned, 
will  be  more  fully  illustrated  a  little  further  on;  at  this 
point  we  have  to  remark  generally  that  the  real  must  always 

(i)  E.g.,  “  Decency.”  “  Insist  on  the  genuine  independence  of  the 
ethical  standard  ”  {Evolution  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge,  p.  473). 
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be  the  servant  of  the  ideal ;  that  the  ideal  has  been  a  cease¬ 
less  moving  upward  from  the  savage  to  the  sage,  and  that 
therefore  true  art  in  the  fullnes  of  her  time 

Bows  to  one  law,  the  law  of  loveliness, 

And  scorns  the  soulless  reflex  of  a  lens. 

True  to  the  crowning  truth  of  Decency 

(Her  Holy  Grail,  her  Evening  Star),  she  boasts 

No  meretricious  refuse  of  the  past. 

No  filth,  no  brutal  oaths,  no  monkeyisms.* 

Returning  now  to  Shakespeare,  I  may  suggest  that  the 
chronological  principle  which  is  such  an  important  element 
of  any  modern  criticism  of  his  work  can  be  applied,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  to  his  employment  of  indecencies; 
they  are  certainly  both  less  pronounced  and  less  frequent 
in  his  later  plays. 

This,  surely,  is  something  to  the  good;  it  is  one  with 
the  poet’s  general  growth  in  refinement,  his  disuse  of 
conceits,  puns,  and  the  like;  it  is,  further,  a  matter  of 
attestation.  By  the  time  that  Shakespeare  is  at  work  upon 
Hamlet,  for  example,  he  supplies  us  with  some  anticipatory 
evidence  of  a  maturer  and  more  refined  taste,  for  we  read : 
“  I  remember  one  said  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines 
to  make  the  matter  savoury  .  .  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was 

no  attractive  spice  of  licentiousness  in  a  certain  play,  “  as 
wholesome  as  sweet,”  that  came  nearest  to  Shakespeare’s 
heart.  Again,  the  author  speaks  thus  contemptuously  of 
a  craving  for  indecencies  on  the  part  of  Polonius :  “  He’s 
for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps.”  This  riper 
opinion  of  certain  dramatic  methods,  and  his  scornful  con¬ 
demnation  of  Polonius,  go  far  to  support  our  belief  that, 
if  only  on  the  ground  of  a  growth  in  taste  and  refinement, 
some  excuse  may  be  offered  to  free  the  dramatist,  at  least 
in  part,  from  the  charge  of  deliberate  licentiousness. 

However,  leaving  all  such  particular  instances,  we  must 
now  add  that  under  the  head  of  a  general  progress  towards 
refinement  by  far  the  most  important  evidence  is  that 
afforded  by  the  manner  in  which,  during  some  twenty  years 
of  authorship,  Shakespeare  advanced  his  studies  of  women 

(i)  Some  of  these,  I  venture  to  think,  occur  in  “  The  Widow  in  the 
Bye-Street  ”  (see  Handbook  to  Tennyson,  6th  edition,  pp.  39-43). 
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to  higher  and  yet  higher  standards  of  perfection,  and 
ultimately  created  ideals — among  them  Imogen,  Marina, 
Perdita,  Miranda — that  have  never  been  surpassed. 

There  exists,  nevertheless,  an  opinion  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  more  refined  treatment  of  love  towards  the  close 
of  his  career  was  due  not  so  much  to  a  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  as  to  waning  powers  or  some  new  literary  influence, 
such  as  that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  But  a  broader 
view  discovers  that  Shakespeare’s  dramatic  genius  was 
undiminished,  and  that  such  external  models  were  but 
matters  of  chronology,  and  a  part  of  that  general  environ¬ 
ment  wherein  the  poet  was  gradually  self-evolved.  But 
the  subject  calls  for  a  more  complete  exposition  than  is 
possible  in  this  short  essay ;  here  I  can  only  refer  to  occa¬ 
sions^  on  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  these 
later  plays  Shakespeare’s  outlook  on  life  appears  to  be 
happier  and  kindlier,^  even  his  dealings  with  nature  being 
marked  by  a  closer  interest  and  a  new  tenderness.  And 
finally  in  this  connection,  as  in  every  other,  we  may 
remember  that  Shakespeare  was  poet  first  and  dramatist 
only  second.* 

But  we  may  take  a  wider,  a  yet  clearer  view  than  this 
of  progressive  development,  for  in  reply  to  our  question  as 
to  morality  in  art  generally,  and  Shakespeare  in  particular, 
the  poet  himself  has  furnished  us  with  an  answer  both 
explicit  and  satisfactory;  he  has  contrived  to  include  in 
one  of  his  dramas  his  own  views  and  theories  of  dramatic 
representation,  and  solely,  as  it  appears,  with  regard  to 
its  moral  aspect — “  Whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now, 
was,  and  is,  to  hold  as  Hwere  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature^  scorn  her  own  imaged  As  I 
have  pointed  out  elsewhere,*  and  may  here  more  explicitly 
repeat,  the  words  in  italics  have  not  their  surface  meaning, 

(1) “Love  in  Shakespeare,”  Nineteenth  Century,  September,  1924; 
“Nature  in  Shakespeare,”  Nineteenth  Century,  September,  1922;  “Shake¬ 
speare  and  Nature,”  Church  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1924;  "Botany  in 
Shakespeare,”  Nineteenth  Century,  October,  1925. 

(2)  “This  is  the  word  which  interprets  Shakspere’s  latest  plays — recon¬ 
ciliation.” — Dowden. 

(3)  Handbook  to  Shakespeare,  pp.  29,  30. 

(4)  Shakespeare :  The  Man  and  His  Work,  Essay  III. 
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but  convey  this  interpretation,  and  no  other — “  to  enable 
men  to  see  themselves — not  their  bodies,  but  their  souls — 
as  in  a  mirror,  and  to  profit  by  the  sight.”  Shakespeare, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  a  high  dramatic  purpose  in  mind 
if  at  times  he  reflects  in  his  mirror  the  back-door  antics, 
and  even  the  monkeyisms  of  our  human  kind.  But  these 
vital  considerations  should  be  added;  as  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  aesthetics  so  was  it  with  his  ethics ;  they  were  not 
a  birth  but  a  growth,  and  a  growth  during  som*e  score  years 
of  authorship ;  he  had  to  learn  before  he  could  teach ;  and 
he  taught,  first  through  laughter,  then  through  tears,  and, 
lastly,  through  love;  thus  we  have  the  order — Katharina, 
Isabella,  Miranda.^ 

But  further :  like  every  other  man,  Shakespeare  had 
his  moods;  sometimes,  therefore,  he  will  hold  up  his 
mirror  with  a  smile,*  or  a  hearty  laugh,  or  at  most  a  word 
of  friendly  warning.  But  when,  for  some  dark  reason,  he 
is  possessed  by  the  mood  so  ingenuously  described  in 
Hamlet — “  Man  delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman  neither,” 
he  will  hold  up  his  dramatic  mirror  with  a  terrible  effect, 
and  his  face,  as  we  watch  it,  will  be  stern,  or  scornful,  or 
despondent,  or  even  agonised;  or  it  may  be  something  of 
all  these — 

Mother  .  .  .  you  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you  .  .  . 

— Hamlet,  III,  iv,  16-20. 

Indeed,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  where  surely 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen, 

he  seems  to  have  given  more  attention  to  his  mirror  than 
to  his  play,  with  the  result  that  on  the  dramatic  side  the 
latter  is  not  a  little  perplexing  and  even  unpleasant. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  testimony  of  the  Sonnets. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  series  generally,  there  is  at 
least  one  Sonnet,  the  146th,  in  which  we  catch  the  indu¬ 
bitable  cri  du  coeur,  and  even  listen  to  a  creed  of  earnest 

(1)  A  corresponding  order  among  the  male  characters  might  be  :  Falstaff, 
Hamlet,  Prospero. 

(2)  And  show  virtue  her  own  image,  as  in  Julius  Ccesar,  I,  ii,  55-58 
and  67-70. 
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Elizabethan  Christianity  that  is  inspired  by  the  highest 
moral  conviction  and  purpose.*  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  Indeed,  if  we  were  dealing  with  any  other 
author  than  Shakespeare  these  phrases  of  asseveration 
would  be  utterly  out  of  place. 

Thus,  then,  taking  into  account  the  quotations  from 
Hamlet  on  a  former  page,*  we  may  close  an  inquiry  which 
is  perhaps  the  main  part  of  our  subject  with  the  conviction 
that  Shakespeare  is  to  be  trusted  with  all  sexual  problems 
and  the  expression  of  them;  that,  broadly  speaking,  he 
never  deliberately  plays  with  mud,  and  that  he  has  no  heart 
for  obscenity,  even  when  it  might  serve  to  tickle  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  to  be  added  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  final,  and  not 
the  least  important,  of  these  questions,  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows  : — Apart  from  the  evidence  of  his  written  work, 
and  the  little  we  may  conjecture  of  his  own  experiences, 
what  manner  of  man  is  this  voluminous  writer  on  Love 
and  Woman  ?  What  did  his  friends  think  of  him  ?  What 
are  his  personal  qualifications  for  dealing  with  a  subject 
which  he  has  so  much  at  heart  that  in  his  case  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  rewrite  a  line  of  Pope,  and  word  it  thus :  “  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is — woman  ”  ?  What  are  his 
morals  in  this  regard,  what  his  language,  his  habits?  Does 
he  believe  with  the  poet  I  have  just  been  quoting  that 
“  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake,”  or,  if  we  may  refer  once 
more  to  his  contemporaries,  does  he  under  this  head  in 
any  way  resemble  Spenser,  for  instance,  or  is  he  more 
like — shall  we  say — Robert  Greene?  With  respect  to  all 
these  questions  (which  are  possibly  of  more  account  than 
any  answers  that  might  be  given  or  suggested)  I  have 
space  only  to  refer  to  other  pages  on  which  I  have  noted 
that  the  testimony  of  his  friends  may  be  regarded  as 
favourable.*  On  this  occasion  I  can  do  no  more  than 

(1)  See  “Shakespeare’s  Confession  of  Faith,”  Anglo-French  Review, 
December,  1920;  also  “The  Character  of  Shakespeare,”  Book  of  Homage 
to  Shakespeare;  also  Shakespeare:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  Essay  II. 

(2)  Page  488. 

(3)  Twelfth  Night,  Arden  Edition,  p.  196;  also  The  Tempest,  Arden 
Edition,  p.  179. 
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repeat  my  convictions,  which,  as  I  trust,  may  find  some 
additional  support  in  this  brief  notice  of  Shakespeare’s 
views  of  love  and  marriage,  and  in  the  closely  related 
moral  considerations  that  are  involved  in  the  representation 
of  some  of  his  characters. 

Postscript 

I  should  like  to  do  Shakespeare  a  last  justice  by 
drawing  a  brief  distinction  between  the  improprieties  and 
indecencies  that  are  found  in  his  work  and  those  that  occur 
in  our  present-day  literature.  Of  the  former  it  may  at 
least  be  said  that  they  date  back  some  three  hundred  years; 
but  the  latter  follow  a  period  in  the  evolution  of  morals 
which  has  risen  above  them  and  decided  against  them. 
In  our  modern  literature,  therefore,  they  are  reactionary, 
notorious,  and  often  a  cheap  means  of  advertisement,  and 
it  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  say  that  much  of  our  recent  prose 
— and  even  poetry — owes  a  very  large  measure  of  its 
popularity  to  the  employment  of  vulgarities,  brutalities, 
and  indecencies.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  charge  of  special  pleading  if,  finally,  I 
call  attention  to  these  two  facts :  first,  for  the  noblest  ideals 
of  love  we  must  still  look  back  300  years,  that  is  to  say, 
to  Shakespeare ;  to  prove  this  (if  proof  were  wanting)  we 
need  only  compare,  for  example,  Rupert  Brooke’s  sonnet 
on  Love  with  the  lines  from  the  V enus  quoted  on  page  483 
above;  and  next  (and  perhaps  most  important  of  all)  in 
place  of  Shakespeare’s  noble  and  persistent  vindication  of 
the  “holy  wedlock  vow  ”  (page  481,  footnote  2),  we  have 
too  often  a  modern  contempt  and  even  ridicule  of  marriage, 
and  with  that  an  encouragement  to  infidelity  and 
licentiousness.  But  the  purport  of  all  these  remarks  is 
admirably  conveyed  in  the  following  lines : — 

Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good, 

And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  In  the  mud  .  .  . 

Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then  back  into  the  beast  again? 

Morton  Luce. 


HENRIK  IBSEN 
(A  Centenary  Sketch) 

By  C.  Whitaker-Wilson 
1.  Biographical 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  born  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March  in 
the  year  1828  at  Skien,  a  small  town  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Norway.  His  father,  a  merchant,  seems  to  have 
been  descended  from  anything  but  pure  Norwegian  stock  : 
his  forefathers  were  a  curious  mixture  of  Danish,  Scotch 
and  German.  When  Henrik  was  eight  years  old  Ibsen 
senior  failed,  an  unfortunate  circumstance  which  neces¬ 
sitated  the  removal  of  the  whole  family  to  a  tiny  cottage 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  they  existed  in  the 
direst  poverty,  and  Henrik  was  sent  to  the  local  school 
for  his  education. 

At  fifteen  he  was  taken  away  from  the  school  and  appren¬ 
ticed  to  an  apothecary  in  Grimstad.  The  apprenticeship 
— so  much  drudgery — lasted  for  seven  years,  the  weariest 
years  of  Ibsen’s  life.  One  imagines  that  drugs  and  drama 
are  not  likely  to  agree,  but  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
Ibsen  tried  a  mixture  of  them  :  there  was  certainly  quite 
as  much  drama  as  drugs  in  those  seven  years  at  Grimstad. 

Ibsen  served  in  the  shop  with  a  pencil  and  paper  con¬ 
cealed  behind  a  convenient  bottle;  in  his  luncheon-hour 
he  forgot  to  eat  in  his  eagerness  to  write ;  almost  any  hour 
of  the  night  would  find  him  studying  literature. 

He  was  a  queer-looking  creature,  gloomy  and  sinister 
in  the  extreme  :  someone  said  that  he  walked  about  Grim¬ 
stad  like  a  mystery  sealed  with  seven  seals.  By  the  time 
he  was  twenty-two  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  endure 
it  ncv  longer;  he  had  saved  up  a  little  money  and  had 
written  his  first  real  work. 

With  the  former  in  his  pocket  and  the  latter  under  his 
arm  he  arrived  in  Christiania  determined  to  ^udy  at  the 
University  and  to  earn  what  he  could  as  a  journalist  at  the 
same  time. 

The  work  which  he  had  brought  with  him  was  a  blank- 
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verse  tragedy  called  Catalina.  It  was  virtually  a  drama 
in  three  acts ;  and  (for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself) 
he  had  chosen  to  write  it  under  the  somewhat  cacophonous 
pseudonym  of  Brynjolf  Bjarme. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  he  managed  to  get  it  published  at 
all,  for  every  line  of  its  weak  iambic  metre  spelt  i 

immaturity.  Its  only  saving  grace  was  that  it  at  least 
showed  that  he  had  read  his  Sallust  in  the  days  gone  by : 
he  must  have  read  him  amongst  the  bottles,  for  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  the  little  school  at  Skien  had  had  nothing 
much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  classical  education.  ■ 

He  entered  upon  his  University  career  too  late  and  with 
too  little  scholastic  backing  to  make  anything  really  bril¬ 
liant  of  it :  nevertheless,  all  things  considered,  he  came  out 
exceedingly  well. 

He  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  in  his  friends  there : 
several  literary  men  were  up  in  his  year.  There  was 
Bjornson  to  begin  with;  there  was  Botten-Hausen,  who 
subsequently  attained  some  amount  of  fame  as  a  biblio¬ 
grapher;  and  there  was  the  novelist  Foss. 

Botten-Hausen  and  Ibsen  soon  became  fast  friends.  It 
must  have  been  a  case  of  opposites  agreeing,  for  two  more 
dissimilar  types  could  not  have  been  found  in  all 
Christiania.  Botten-Hausen  was  an  exceptionally  cheerful 
individual  who  laughed  at  everything  and  took  life  in  a 
gay  spirit;  Ibsen  was  bitter  and  begrudging,  even  when  he 
was  not  openly  attacking  someone  or  something. 

The  two  friends  joined  Vinje  in  a  literary  enterprise 
which  took  the  form  of  a  journal  containing  much  original 
poetry,  some  amount  of  literary  criticism,  and  some 
aesthetic  writing.  Ibsen’s  contribution  to  it  was  a  lengthy 
drama  called  Norma,  or  a  Politician^ s  Love  which  turned 
out  to  be  an  insolent  satire  upon  the  personalities  of  nearly 
every  well-known  member  of  the  Storthing.  The  journal 
led  an  up-and-down  existence  for  about  nine  months  and 
then  died  a  natural  death. 

It  was  exceedingly  fortunate  for  Ibsen  that  Ole  Bull, 
the  celebrated  Norwegian  violinist  and  friend  of  Chopin 
and  Paganini,  happened  to  be  resident  in  Bergen  at  this 
time.  Bull  was  something  of  a  personality  and  was  con- 
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nected  with  every  phase  of  theatrical  life.  He  and  Ibsen 
met  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend  and  formed  a  friend¬ 
ship.  Bull  said  he  liked  Ibsen  for  his  brains  but  not  for 
his  looks ;  but  he  was  good  enough  to  use  influence  on  his 
behalf,  which  resulted  in  Ibsen  being  appointed  director 
at  the  Bergen  theatre. 

His  work  there  was  that  of  producer,  manager,  and 
general  editor.  He  altered  or  re-wrote  portions  of  plays 
which  needed  attention  before  being  fit  for  presentation 
to  the  public,  and,  of  course,  he  supplied  dramas  for  this, 
his  own  stage. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  him  at  this  time  is  his 
complete  dissatisfaction  with  everything  he  did.  Of  the 
plays  he  wrote  for  the  Bergen  theatre  at  this  time  scarcely 
a  line  remains :  he  would  neither  print  nor  preserve.  He 
moved  about  the  theatre  as  if  in  a  mist :  someone  said  that 
if  he  smiled  more  than  once  a  month  it  was  as  much  as 
he  ever  did.  Then  he  suddenly  astounded  everybody  by 
writing  quite  a  flimsy  feuilleton  for  a  Bergen  newspaper : 
one  can  only  suppose  that  he  was  well  paid  for  so  doing. 

As,  the  post  at  the  theatre  carried  with  it  a  kind  of 
travelling  stipend  Ibsen  was  able  to  visit  both  Copenhagen 
and  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  studying  drama.  The 
result  of  his  studies  in  those  cities  culminated  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mistress  Inger  at  Ostraat  which  he  produced 
upon  the  Bergen  stage  in  1855.  In  1858  he  followed  it 
by  The  Warriors  in  Helgeland,  though,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  was  not  actually  produced  upon  the  stage 
until  1861.  So  that  our  poet  was  practically  thirty  before 
he  had  written  a  really  great  work.  He  had  already  been 
appointed  director  of  the  National  Theatre  in  Christiania 
(1857),  though  he  had  worked  unceasingly  at  drama 
of  every  sort  and  kind  nothing  really  outstanding  had 
come  from  his  pen. 

In  1863 — he  was  by  now  thirty-five — he  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  his  real  purpose  in  life  was  to  be 
a  satirist.  One  imagines  such  an  awakening  not  to  be  very 
pleasant :  there  is  so  much  to  live  up  to  about  it.  But 
granted  that  one  can  be  sufficiently  acid  every  time  one 
handles  a  pen  it  can,  of  course,  be  done.  However  this 
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may,  or  may  not  be,  from  that  moment  we  have  the  true 
Ibsen. 

He  had  certainly  been  through  enough  to  make  him 
satirical ;  his  was  the  mind  of  an  idealist,  and  there  was 
very  little  idealism  in  Norway  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Of  course,  he  was  not  liked;  some  admired  him,  many 
could  “  get  on  ”  with  him.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  most 
of  them  forsook  him  and  fled  when  his  theatre  became 
bankrupt  in  1862.  He  himself  had  no  alternative  than  to 
accept  a  miserably  paid  post  of  adviser  at  the  other  theatre. 

He  applied  for  a  poet’s  pension  {digiergage)  which  the 
Storthing  occasionally  granted.  He  felt  fairly  sure  that 
he  would  have  one  granted  him  because  Bjornson  had  just 
been  successful  in  his  own  application.  But  it  was  refused. 
Whether  he  “  upset  ”  someone  in  authority  or  not  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  refused.  Ibsen 
was  furious.  The  country  cared  nothing  for  what  he  had 
done  for  literature;  the  Storthing  w'ere  an  ungrateful  lot 
of  devils,  and  he  would  have  no  more  of  them.  So  he 
departed  from  out  their  coasts  in  high  dudgeon  and  went 
to  Berlin  for  a  while.  Then  he  moved  on  to  Trieste,  and 
finally  settled  in  Rome.  Here,  he  said,  he  could  at  least 
enjoy  tradition,  whereas  in  Norway  there  was  nothing  for 
anyone  who  had  the  power  to  think. 

But  they  should  know  that  he  was  still  alive ;  he  let  them 
know  it  to  some  purpose  in  the  excellent  poem  of  Brand. 
He  satirised  and  de/iounced  the  weakness  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  character  in  the  hero — a  priest — and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  the  opposite  thing  by  deliberately  making 
Peer  Gynt — the  hero  of  his  next  effort — the  personification 
of  evil,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  all  Norway 
should  look  up  to  him  as  its  model. 

Then  he  embarked  upon  a  political  comedy  called  The 
Young  Men's  League.  This  was  produced  at  Christiania 
in  1869.  Ibsen  did  not  attend  the  production  but  awaited 
the  result — in  Egypt.  It  was  received  with  roars  of  dis¬ 
approval.  Ibsen  replied  to  its  reception  with  a  little 
masterpiece  of  impudent  satire  and  defiance  which  he 
called  At  Port  Said. 
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Brand  had  sold  well ;  the  Storthing  had  been  persuaded 

_ despite  Ibsen’s  studied  insults — to  grant  the  digiergage. 

There  was  nothing  to  fear  now,  and  he  did  not  propose  to 
begin  fearing  it. 

In  1868  he  left  Rome  for  Dresden,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  before  going  on  to  Munich;  later  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  back  to  Christiania.  He  arrived  in  no  good 
humour.  The  political  situation  had  disgusted  him  utterly. 
Germany  had  been  at  war  both  in  Denmark  and,  of  course, 
in  France.  Ibsen,  with  his  usual  habit  of  trying  to  assign 
a  cause  for  every  effect,  jumped  to  the  unwise  conclusion 
that  now  was  the  time  for  the  development  of  individualism. 
When  he  found  that  the  wars  had  brought  about  nothing 
of  the  sort  he  chafed  harder  than  ever.  He  was  forced 
to  make  the  only  possible  admission  in  the  circumstances  : 
he  found  that  what  is  called  democracy  is  not  democracy 
at  all,  and  that  even  if  it  were  there  would  be  little  gained 
by  it.  The  sight  of  the  masses  swayed  this  way  and  that 
way  by  the  first  political  breeze  which  happened  to 
blow  turned  him  sick  with  rage.  It  seemed  to  startle  him 
that  individualism  must  lie  with  the  individual  and  not  in 
numbers,  and  that  the  world  has  always  progressed  by  the 
efforts  of  outstanding  characters  in  its  history :  at  any  rate 
we  find  him  more  disgruntled  than  ever  and  determined 
to  slash  out  in  every  direction  at  the  social  conditions  which 
he  found  reigning  in  the  Norw'egian  capital. 

The  direct  result,  in  terms  of  his  work,  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  social  dramas.  For  some  reason  or  other — 
probably  sheer  determination  to  be  more  cutting  than  ever 
— he  abandoned  his  versification  and  commenced  to  write 
ordinary  dialogue.  To  us,  who  hate  plays  in  verse  (rhymed 
or  otherwise),  the  change  has  much  to  commend  it :  to  the 
Norwegians,  who  have  always  made  rather  a  fuss  over 
their  poetry,  it  was  merely  a  change  and  nothing  more. 

Ibsen  poured  out  play  after  play.  T he  Pillars  of  Society 
was  followed  by  A  DolVs  House  and  the  well-known 
Ghosts.  Then  came  The  Enemy  of  the  People  and  The 
Wild  Duck,  to  be  follow’ed  again  by  Rosmersholm,  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea,  The  Master-Builder,  Little  Eyolf, 
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John  Gabriel  Borktnan,  and,  finally,  When  We  Dead 
Awaken. 

In  1898,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday, 
Ibsen  was  honoured  all  over  the  world  :  congratulations 
and  gifts  poured  in  from  almost  every  quarter,  and  the 
following  year  an  enormous  statue  of  hin>  in  bronze  was 
erected  outside  the  National  Theatre  in  Christiania.  The 
Norwegians  had  forgiven  him  his  bitterness  and  recognised 
only  his  great  powers.  By  this  time  he  had  lost  much  of 
his  saturnine  appearance;  success  and  recognition  had 
softened  him  in  many  ways.  If  there  was  always  a  touch 
of  satire  underlying  everything  he  uttered  in  public  it  was 
merely  a  case  of  living  up  to  a  reputation,  very  often,  for 
in  private  life  he  would  show  gentleness  and  even 
sweetness  of  disposition. 

It  was  a  strange  character :  fierceness  and  the  utmost 
bitterness  would  seem  to  roll  out  of  the  very  pores  of  his 
skin  on  occasions;  at  other  times  he  could  be  tenderness 
itself.  In  1901  his  health  suddenly  gave  way,  and  his 
doctor  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  cease  from  all  actual 
work,  and  even  from  his  customary  outbursts  of  passionate 
anger  when  conditions  in  the  political  world  annoyed  him, 
there  would  be  no  accounting  for  the  consequences. 

But  the  worst  had  really  happened ;  the  fine  brain  had 
given  way.  For  the  best  part  of  four  years  he  was  more 
or  less  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  events.  In  this 
condition  he  lingered  until  his  death  which  took  place, 
quite  painlessly,  on  May  23rd,  1906,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  He  was  accorded  a  public  funeral  with  the  highest 
national  honours. 

II. — “  Brand  ”  and  “  Peer  Gynt  ” 

Love's  Comedy,  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  undoubtedly 
form  a  kind  of  dramatic  trilogy.  In  so  short  a  survey  of 
Ibsen  and  his  w^orks  as  this  it  is  possible  to  review  two  of 
them  only.  And  as  Brand  has  always  been  the  “  best 
seller,”  and  as  (in  my  opinion,  at  least)  Peer  Gynt  is  the 
greatest  of  his  plays.  Love's  Comedy  must  be  omitted  so 
far  as  any  detail  is  concerned. 
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Brand,  first  published  in  Copenhagen  in  1866,  is  little 
else  than  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Norway  in  Ibsen’s  time.  Brand,  the  hero  of  the  play,  is  a 
priest  who  attempts  to  live  like  Christ,  not  only  in  the 
spirit  but  in  the  letter  as  well.  Despite  Ibsen’s  earnestness 
in  this  matter  the  priest  appears  almost  fanatical — the  kind 
of  person  to  whom  it  must  be  “  all  or  nothing.”  But  he 
draws  the  character  well,  for  all  that.  Brand  is  sent  for 
to  attend  to  a  dying  man,  and  in  order  to  reach  him  has  to 
cross  a  raging  fjord  during  the  progress  of  a  fierce  storm. 
He  pushes  off  in  a  small  boat  with  Agnes,  a  beautiful  young 
girl  who  has  always  admired  him.  They  cross  safely,  the 
dying  man  is  attended  to  before  they  attend  to  themselves. 
This  they  ultimately  do  by  falling  in  love  with  each  other. 
They  are  married  and  live  in  the  parish  itself,  of  which 
Brand  becomes  the  priest.  A  baby  is  born  to  them,  but 
lies  in  danger  of  its  life  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  place 
is  situated  in  a  gloomy  glen  which  only  has  the  sun  upon 
it  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

The  doctor  in  the  place  tells  Brand  that  he  must  leave 
at  once  or  the  child  will  die.  He  refuses,  saying  that  his 
duty  lies  in  the  parish.  The  child  does  die,  and  also  its 
mother.  Brand’s  own  mother,  a  frivolous  person  of  worldly 
ideas,  comes  to  live  with  him.  She  quarrels  with  him 
most  of  the  time,  to  such  an  extent  and  upon  so  many 
religious  questions  that  when  she  dies  he  refuses  his 
blessing  upon  her  in  any  shape  or  form.  Her  fortune 
comes  into  his  hands,  notwithstanding,  and  he  devotes  it 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  a  new  church  for  the  parish. 
The  satire  of  the  piece  now  turns  upon  the  villagers  who 
come  to  worship  therein,  and  in  them,  as  characters,  is 
depicted  not  only  society  at  large  but  many  leading 
politicians  in  particular. 

His  sermons  in  the  church  are  vindictive  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  the  end  he  throws  the  keys  of  the  place  into  the 
fjord  and  flees  to  the  mountains  for  desolation  and  soli¬ 
tude.  It  is  a  drama  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  and  is 
written  in  short,  rhymed  lines — sometimes  they  rhyme 
four  or  five  times. 

In  Peer  Gynt,  written  amongst  the  lemon-groves  of 
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Italy,  Ibsen  goes  very  differently  to  work.  The  hero— 
Peer  Gynt  himself — is  an  idle  rascal  whose  aim  is  to  live 
his  own  life  regardless  of  any  law  or  order  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lives.  He  is  something  of  a  story-teller  and 
an  inveterate  liar.  If  Brand  strove  to  wake  the  nation 
to  a  sense  of  earnestness  and  responsibility  by  holding  up 
before  it  a  model  of  duty  before  pleasure,  Peer  Gynt  strove 
to  idealise  every  kind  of  vice  it  is  possible  to  mention. 
Peer  attends  a  wedding  and  distinguishes  himself  by 
carrying  off  the  bride  into  the  mountains,  where  he  treats 
her  as  his  own.  For  this  pleasantry  he  is  outlawed  and 
lives  in  the  caves  of  the  Dovrefjeld,  haunted  by  strange 
spirits.  He  grows  to  manhood  and  makes  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  King  of  the  Trolds  who  takes  a  fancy  to  him 
and  proposes  that  he*  shall  marry  the  princess  and  settle 
amongst  them.  In  the  Trolds  Ibsen  bitterly  satirises  the 
party  in  Norway  who  had  advocated  commercial  isolation. 

At  last  Peer  slips  down  quietly  and  unseen  to  the  shore 
and  embarks  for  America.  There  he  makes  a  fortune,  and 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  act  finds  him  (after  twenty  years) 
in  Morocco.  He  is  now  middle-aged  and  quite  elegant  in 
appearance.  He  entertains  a  select  party  of  friends.  It 
appears  that  his  wealth  has  been  gained  from  trading  in 
Bibles,  stockings,  rum  and  rice,  in  the  first  instance,  but 
also  that  much  revenue  has  accrued  from  dealings  with 
negro  slaves  in  Carolina  and  heathen  goods  in  China. 
Peer  is,  in  short,  a  wealthy  humbug,  unscrupulous  to  the 
last  degree.  While  he  is  asleep  his  friends  are  thoughtful 
enough  to  go  off  in  the  private  yacht  which  contains  all  his 
wealth.  They  manage  to  blow  the  ship  to  smithereens,  as 
it  happens,  which,  though  it  may  have  been  some  sort  of 
comfort  to  Peer  himself,  hardly  recompenses  him  for  his 
loss.  He  is  left  alone  and  penniless  on  the  African  shore. 
Later  he  appears  in  an  Arab  camp  where  he  is  received  as 
a  manifestation  of  Muhammad  himself :  a  chorus  of  girls 
do  him  honour,  headed  by  Anitra. 

Again  twenty  years  elapse,  and  Act  V  finds  him  with  a 
new  fortune  on  the  way  to  Norway  to  enjoy  himself.  He 
is  wrecked  off  the  Norse  coast  and  is  the  sole  survivor. 
Thus  he  is  again  penniless,  but  this  time  in  his  own  country. 
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Solvejg,  who  has  loved  him  all  his  life,  seemingly,  receives 
him  into  her  cottage,  where  he  dies  in  her  arms.  She  sings 
the  well-known  Solvejg’s  Song  over  his  body.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  delightful  incidental  music  which  Grieg  wrote  to 
this  play  which  causes  it  to  make  a  more  artistic  appeal  than 
do  either  Love's  Comedy  or  Brand.  It  took  a  Norwegian 
to  write  the  music  for  Peer  Gyni :  one  cannot  imagine  an 
Englishman  or  an  Italian  doing  it  successfully. 

III.  The  Social  Plays 

There  is  only  space  for  a  very  cursory  glance  at  these. 
They  are  one  and  all  characterised  with  the  same  ironical 
spirit  of  conception.  The  Pillars  of  Society  deals  with 
hypocrisy  in  small  centres  of  industry,  and  in  it  Consul 
Bernick  is  depicted  as  being  a  pillar  of  both  Society  and  of 
the  Church,  his  real  character  being  gradually  divulged. 
The  whole  play  directs  its  shafts  at  the  growing  egotism 
in  successful  business  men. 

A  Doll's  House  is  much  upon  the  same  lines,  but  is 
directed  against  women  who  are  devoted  and  willing  sacri¬ 
fices  to  men.  The  conclusion  of  the  play,  where  the 
heroine  flees  from  the  house  of  her  husband,  caused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  all  over  Europe  when  the  play 
was  first  performed. 

In  Ghosts  Ibsen  dared  much :  at  least,  Norway  thought 
so,  for  no  play  of  his  was  ever  hissed  more  fervently. 
Perhaps  his  countrymen  went  to  his  first  nights  with  the 
preconceived  idea  that  they  would  be  angered  :  it  certainly 
seems  like  it. 

But  they  had  to  laugh  at  The  Enemy  of  the  People^ 
where  Dr.  Stockmann  (who  is  depicted  as  being  of  great 
social  benefit  to  a  seaport  town  by  constructing  public  baths 
for  which  natural  resources  were  used)  is  hounded  out  of 
the  place  by  the  infuriated  populace  for  daring  to  suggest 
that  the  drainage  system  was  faulty. 

In  The  Wild  Duck  he  was  merely  pessimistic.  The 
others  are  a  little  heavy-going  in  places,  but  each  and  all 
are  characterised  by  Ibsen’s  determination  to  speak  his 
mind. 
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It  was  a  queer  point  of  view  all  through :  Ibsen  took 
nothing  for  granted.  He  probably  never  considered  the 
possibility  of  social  reform  effected  by  writings  of  an  ideal 
character  in  which  he  might  have  made  so  irresistible  an 
appeal  as  to  have  defied  criticism.  His  methods  were  very 
different.  Fully  two-thirds  of  his  work  was  written  in  a 
tearing  rage.  A  thought  would  come  to  him  and  his  quick¬ 
ness  of  brain  would  turn  it  to  account  in  some  form  of 
bitter  satire.  A  howling  mob  at  his  first  night  simply 
set  him  going  again  with  grim  determination :  he  flashed 
back  a  still  more  caustic  reply  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

It  must  have  been  galling  to  him  to  the  last  degree  of 
endurance  to  behold  that  statue  of  himself  outside  the 
National  Theatre.  It  was  there  not  as  a  monument  to  the 
power  of  his  idealism,  but  to  that  of  his  technique  as  a 
writer.  He  was  appreciated  as  a  poet  and  as  a  play¬ 
wright  :  as  a  reformer  he  was  as  naught  in  comparison. 

The  people  stood  his  insults  because  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  as  well  as  insulted :  they  overlooked  his  contempt 
of  them  because  he  managed  to  convey  that  contempt  in 
an  interesting  form.  They  must  have  often  known  he  was 
right  and  that  they  were  wrong;  but  when  he  told  them 
in  The  Enemy  of  the  Peo-ple  that  “a  minority  may  be 
right,”  but  that  “  a  majority  is  always  wrong,”  they  merely 
smiled  indulgently  and  hoped  he  would  say  something  else 
equally  amusing  before  the  curtain  fell.  He  was  so 
deadly  in  earnest  that  he  never  thought  that  he  was  often 
wasting  good  energy  in  being  satirical  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  could  neither  reply  nor  even  understand  quite 
what  he  was  aiming  at.  The  conditions  at  which  he 
directed  his  arrows  of  scorn  and  contumely  are  but  matters 
of  history  to  us  in  these  days;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
were  ever  anything  else.  We  were  much  in  the  position 
of  his  own  country  in  the  War :  we  merely  looked  on  at 
the  fight  and  preserved  what  neutrality  we  could. 

But  he  was  a  fine  old  man  who  feared  nothing;  there  has 
never  been  another  quite  like  him,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  ever  will  be.  The  type  of  Henrik  Ibsen  is  not  to 
be  found  by  the  wayside. 
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By  Lt.-Commander  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy, 
R.N.,  M.P. 

In  future  years  the  historian  will  wonder  at  the  lack  of 
clear  thinking  on  the  part  of  a  people  so  dependent  on 
sea  communications  as  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  maritime 
law  in  war-time. 

While  the  greatest  change  in  diplomatic  procedure 
brought  about  by  the  late  war  was  the  establishment  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  law 
at  sea  appears  to  have  been  hardly  noticed  in  British 
governing  circles.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  bring 
about  a  re-codification  of  the  law. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  very  brief  historical  summary. 
The  right  of  capture  of  enemy  property  at  sea,  whether 
of  shipping  or  goods,  was  upheld  by  successive  British 
Governments  right  through  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  our 
war  with  America  and  the  Crimean  War.  We  claimed  the 
right  to  search  all  ships  on  the  high  seas  when  we  were 
a  belligerent,  and  for  our  own  prize  courts  to  judge  as 
to  the  legality  of  any  seizure  of  goods  or  vessels.  Neutral 
ships,  other  than  blockade  runners,  were  themselves  exempt 
from  capture;  but  their  cargoes,  if  the  property  of  enemy 
merchants,  were  usually  judged  good  prize.  Enemy 
vessels  and  property  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con¬ 
demned  as  prize.  When  we  declared  a  blockade  the  only 
test  of  its  legality  was  that  the  blockade  should  be 
effective,  and  any  vessels  attempting  to  break  the  blockade 
and  their  cargoes  were  condemned  as  prize.  We  even 
insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  “  continuous  voyage,”  that  is,  we 
claimed  the  right  to  seize  enemy  goods  shipped  to  a  neutral 
port  for  transport  from  there  to  enemy  territories. 

The  European  Continental  Powers  and  America 
attempted  to  resist  this  doctrine,  and  such  resistance  was 
the  main  object  behind  the  formation  of  the  armed  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Rather  than  yield  to  this 
demand  of  the  neutrals  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  we 
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bombarded  the  hitherto  friendly  port  of  Copenhagen. 
This  right  of  using  our  sea  power  to  exercise  pressure  on 
an  enemy  by  cutting  off  his  trade,  whether  under  his  own 
or  a  neutral  flag,  was  zealously  upheld,  and  was  the 
answer  of  our  naval  power  to  the  military  strength  of  the 
Continental  nations.  It  involved  us  in  one  war  with  the 
infant  United  States  of  America. 

After  the  Crimean  War,  however,  in  the  year  1856,  we 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Under  this  agreement, 
in  exchange  for  the  declared  illegality  of  privateering, 
which  we  had  found  an  intolerable  nuisance  even  when  we 
were  strongest  at  sea  in  our  French  wars,  we  agreed  to  an 
important  demand  of  the  armed  neutrality,  namely,  that 
the  flag  should  cover  the  goods.  The  slogan  of  the 
members  of  the  armed  neutrality  was  free  ship,  free  goods; 
enemy  ship,  enemy  goods ;  and  to  this  we  agreed.  America, 
curiously  enough,  though  represented  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference,  disagreed  on  the  double  ground  that  the  Declara¬ 
tion  did  not  exempt  all  private  property  from  capture  on 
the  high  seas,  and  that  it  forbade  privateering.  The 
American  theory  was,  and  is,  for  that  matter,  that  until 
all  private  property  is  exempt  from  capture  at  sea 
privateering  should  not  be  abolished.  The  privateer  was 
to  be  the  answer  to  the  predominating  sea  power  which,  for 
two  centuries,  has  meant  Britain. 

Yet,  although  America  abstained,  the  other  signatory 
Powers,  including  ourselves,  France  and  Russia,  ratified 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  it  has  covered  our  ov;n 
theory  of  international  law  at  sea  ever  since.  Both  Russia 
and  Japan,  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  adhered  to  and  carried  out  the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Nevertheless  there  was 
friction  with  neutrals,  the  Russians  falling  foul  of  us  and 
the  Japanese  of  the  Germans. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  re-codify  the  whole  law  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war,  and  some  important  modifications 
were  proposed  in  the  abortive  Declaration  of  London.  An 
effort  was  made  to  define  blockade  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  as  the  old  close  blockade  had  obviously  become 
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impossible  in  view  of  modern  developments  of  the  torpedo, , 
the  submarine  mine  and  so  on.  In  the  late  war  the  distant 
blockade  was  considered  effective,  and  the  prize  courts 
were  so  guided. 

The  old  law  of  blockade  was  strict.  It  was  effective 
until  raised  by  a  superior  naval  force  operating  in  the 
interests  of  the  blockaded  territory.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  blockading  vessels  being  temporarily  driven  off 
by  bad  weather  did  not  raise  a  blockade.  The  blockade 
had  to  be  effective  in  the  military  sense,  that  is,  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  the  capture  of  blockade  runners  must  over¬ 
shadow  the  possibilities  of  the  successful  evasion  of  the 
blockading  line.  But  any  such  close  blockade  became 
militarily  impossible  under  the  new  conditions.  This  was 
clearly  demonstrated  during  the  late  war,  for  our  blockade 
of  Germany,  though  effective,  was  distant.  The  northern 
exit  of  the  German  Ocean,  for  example,  was  closed  by  a 
cordon  of  cruisers  based  on  the  Hebrides  and  on  Halifax 
(Nova  Scotia). 

In  the  Declaration  of  London  an  attempt  was  made  to 
distinguish  between  supplies  destined  for  the  enemy 
armed  forces  and  supplies  destined  for  his  civilian  popu¬ 
lation.  As  cotton  and  copper  were  excluded  from  the 
list  of  contraband  it  is  obvious  that  the  attempt  made  to 
bring  the  international  maritime  law  up  to  date  did  not 
even  survive  the  first  few  months  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War.  In  the  event,  however,  the  House  of  Lords 
rejected  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  which  was  felt  to  be 
too  favourable  to  the  Continental  Powers,  and  to  Germany 
in  particular,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  us  back 
to  the  position  of  1856.  Britain  and  France  immediately 
declared  that  they  would  be  bound  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  though  it  had  to  be  abandoned  very  soon  under  the 
actual  stress  of  the  campaign.  Yet  in  theory  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Paris  is  still  the  latest  agreed  system  of  maritime 
law  in  war-time  binding  ourselves  and  other  European 
nations. 

The  conditions  of  the  late  war  were  altogether  abnormal. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  America  protested  vigorously 
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against  cotton  being  placed  on  the  contraband  list,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  force  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  to  protest  against  all  interference  with 
American  goods,  whether  carried  in  American  ships  or  in 
neutral  ships. 

The  interests  in  the  United  States  favouring  a  rupture 
between  America  and  England  even  went  so  far  as  to  send 
a  cargo  of  cotton  to  Germany,  well  advertising  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  ship  beforehand.  The  Allies  were  astute 
enough  to  arrange  for  the  ship  to  be  captured  by  a  French 
cruiser  bearing  the  name  of  Lafayette,  which  rather  non¬ 
plussed  the  pro-German  elements  in  America.  What 
would  have  been  the  upshot  of  the  American  protests,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  friction  arising  therefrom  and  the  ill-feeling 
in  the  United  States,  we  shall  never  know,  for  the  Germans 
put  themselves  out  of  court  by  openly  violating  other  well- 
established  laws  of  warfare  and  humanity  by  the  illegal 
use  of  their  submarines. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  blockade  was  gradually 
tightened  up,  and  finally  the  list  of  contraband  became  so 
extended  as  to  cover  all  the  ordinary  articles  of  com¬ 
merce.  Germany  had  only  two  neutral  neighbours, 
Holland  and  Denmark,  both  weak  and  both  sympathetic 
to  the  Allied  cause.  Not  only  was  the  doctrine  of  con¬ 
tinuous  voyage  applied  to  goods  shipped  to  Holland  and 
Denmark,  though  suspected  of  an  ultimate  German  destina¬ 
tion,  but  we  introduced  the  entirely  new  system  of  rationing 
these  small  neutrals,  and  only  allowing  them  such  food¬ 
stuffs  and  raw  materials  as  they  had  been  importing  in 
normal  times  of  peace. 

The  next  historical  stage  reached  was  the  publication 
to  the  world  of  the  famous  Fourteen  Points  drawn  up  by 
President  Wilson,  under  which  the  German  armies  were 
to  be  allowed  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  an  armistice  to 
be  declared.  One  of  the  Points  was  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  in  peace  and  war,  and  was  generally  understood  to 
embrace  the  historic  American  demand  to  exempt  all 
private  property  at  sea  from  capture  in  peace  or  in  war. 
The  Allies  immediately  protested  and  insisted  on  reser¬ 
vations  on  this  point.  It  was  tacitly  abandoned. 
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The  present  position  is  that  Britain  still  considers  her¬ 
self  bound  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  and  in  enjoyment 
of  its  safeguards.  France  takes  up  a  similar  attitude, 
though  a  powerful  school  of  thought  in  French  naval 
circles  is  claiming  a  modification  of  the  sea  laws  in  other 
respects  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently.  America  is  once 
more  putting  forward  her  claims  for  the  freedom  of  all 
private  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  The  rival  doctrines 
of  Washington  and  Westminster  on  this  particular  point 
were  contributory  causes  to  the  failure  of  the  Naval 
Conference  which  met  last  autumn  in  Geneva  on  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  President  Coolidge.  Though  this  conference  of 
the  three  leading  maritime  Powers — Britain,  America  and 
Japan — broke  down  officially  on  the  question  of  the  size 
of  guns  to  be  carried  in  the  smaller  cruisers,  in  practice 
great  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  differing  interpretations 
of  future  maritime  law  in  war-time.  The  Americans  and 
ourselves  are  poles  apart  in  this  matter;  and  until  some 
measure  of  accord  can  be  reached  between  us  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  further  agreement  can  be  come  to  for  a  mutual 
limitation  of  riaval  armaments. 

I  make  no  excuse  for  dwelling  on  this  matter,  because  in 
1931  the  agreement  of  1921,  drawn  up  at  Washington, 
limiting  the  building  of  capital  ships  by  the  five  leading 
Navies  of  the  world  can  be  abrogated.  After  1931 
the  Americans,  or  ourselves  for  that  matter,  would  be 
perfectly  within  our  rights  in  declining  to  renew  the 
1921  agreement.  This  would  leave  us  all  free  to  build 
battleships,  battle  cruisers,  and  all  other  types  of  warships 
without  limit. 

I  consider  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  interests  of 
the  three  leading  Naval  Powers  and,  indeed,  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  States  Members  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  that  some  agreement  should  be  reached  on  this 
and  cognate  subjects  affecting  maritime  strength  and  mari¬ 
time  rights  at  sea  before  1931.  I  will  here  quote  the 
declarations  of  two,  among  other,  important  American 
newspapers,  representative  of  a  very  large  section  of 
American  opinion,  on  October  28th,  1927.  This  is  the 
annual  Navy  Day  in  America,  and  the  occasion  was  taken 
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for  the  Washington  Post  to  express  itself  editorially  as 
follows  : — 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to  an  absolutely  free  field  for  foreign  com. 
merce.  When  foreign  Powers  are  at  war  the  United  State?  has  a  right 
to  remain  neutral  and  carry  on  neutral  commerce  without  interference.  It 
must  have  a  Navy  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  its  neutral  rights.  Its  flag 
becomes  a  despised  rag  if  its  people  do  not  keep  it  inviolable  upon  every  sea. 

This  raises  the  whole  question  in  a  very  direct  manner. 
The  United  States  apparently  intends  in  any  future  war, 
in  which  it  expects  naturally  to  begin  by  being  neutral, 
to  enforce  its  claim  to  trade  with  belligerents  or  neutrals 
alike  without  let  or  hindrance.  And  later  the  same  journal 
clinched  the  matter  by  stating  that  (referring,  of  course, 
to  the  present  state  of  the  laws  of  war  at  sea) ; — 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  Powers  under  modern 
conditions  would  either  compel  the  United  States  to  enter  the  war  on  one 
side  or  see  it?  neutral  commerce  swept  away. 

The  New  York  H erald-Tribune,  after  making  out  a  case 
for  the  building  of  sufficient  io,ooo-ton  cruisers  to  bring 
the  American  Navy  up  to  numerical  parity  with  the  British 
Navy,  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

We  need  a  Navy  competent  to  protect  our  enormous  commerce,  our 
merchant  marine,  and  our  sea  communications.  We  have  no  such  Navy 
now.  But  we  can  have  it  if  we  want  it.  We  are  free  to  build  it.  And 
we  are  certainly  rich  enough  to  do  it. 


Here,  then,  is  the  situation,  and,  baldly  stated,  it  is  that 
the  British  Admiralty,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary,  is  supported  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  demands  the  right  to  exercise  the  pressure  at  sea 
of  the  British  Navy  against  its  enemy  in  the  event  of 
another  war  under  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
while  the  American  people,  or  the  large  section  of  them 
demanding  a  Navy  equal  to  Britain’s,  and  certainly 
having  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  are  insisting  on  their  right 
to  trade  with  whom  they  will,  no  matter  what  war  is  in 
progress  anywhere  in  the  world. 

And  if  this  complication  was  not  enough,  Britain  is  a 
State  Member  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  has  signed 
the  Covenant  of  the  League.  The  first  paragraph  of 
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i  Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant — the  other  paragraphs  deal- 
!  ing  only  with  ways  and  means — reads  as  follows  : — 

Should  any  member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its 
I  covenants  under  Articles  12,  13  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  other  members  of  the  League,  which 
hereby  undertake  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade 
or  financial  relation?,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their 
nationals,  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  all  financial,  commercial  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other 
State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

Note  here  that  in  the  case  of  the  economic  blockade, 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  offending  State  and 

I  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  Member  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  to  be  prohibited.  This  means  that  the 
British  Navy,  probably,  will  have  to  blockade  some  recal¬ 
citrant  State  and  prevent  United  States  citizens  trading 
with  her.  What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  United  States? 

[!  Has  this  matter  been  explored  as  between  Westminster 

I  and  Washington  or  between  Paris  and  Washington,  and 

where  do  we  stand  ?  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  before  he 
left  for  Geneva  in  November  last,  replied  to  a  vote  of 
censure  moved  by  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  which, 
amongst  other  things,  regretted  the  slow  progress  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Commission  on  Disarmament  and  the 
refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  accept  the  principles 
of  arbitration,  etc.  This  motion  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his 
speech  to  a  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Protocol.  In 
his  reply  the  Foreign  Secretary  pleaded,  as  he  has  on  many 
previous  occasions,  that  we  had  undertaken  very  extensive 
obligations  under  the  Covenant  already,  and  he  appeared 
to  envisage  just  such  a  situation  as  I  have  described  above. 
Quoting  Lord  Haldane,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  delivered 
himself  as  follows  : — 

Supoose,  he  said — and  it  is  a  supposition  which  we  can  permit  ourselves, 
in  view  of  what  he  called  our  close  and  affectionate  relations  with  France ;  if 
those  relations  were  not  as  close  and  intimate  a$  they  are,  it  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  that  none  of  u?  would  like  to  use — suppose,  he  said,  that  France  was 
called  an  aggressor  by  the  League ;  suppose  that  we  were  ordered  to 
blockade  the  French  coast  and  to  cut  off  France  from  commerce  with  the 
outer  world;  what  consequences  might  that  have  for  us,  and,  what  Navy 
should  we  need,  if  w’e  were  to  undertake  such  obligations  as  that? 
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At  this  point  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  remind  the  Foreign 
Secretary  that  we  have  that  obligation  already,  to  which  he 
replied  as  follows  : — 

There  is  an  immense  difference  between  our  obligations  under  the 
Covenant  as  it  stands — onerous  as  they  are,  in  some  respects  dangerous  as 
they  may  be  thought  to  be  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Great  Powers  have 
stood  outside  the  League  who  were  expected  to  form  part  of  it — there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  Covenant  as  it  stands  and  the  kind  of  fresh 
obligations  that  the  rt.  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ram§ay  MacDonald)  vaguely 
thinks  we  might  undertake  in  order  to  pool  the  security  of  the  world. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  pursued  a  more  restricted,  a  more  modest 
policy. — Hansard,  November  24th,  1927,  column  2114,  Vol.  210,  No.  124. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  Foreign 
Secretary  has  in  his  mind  the  difficulties  that  might  arise 
with  the  United  States  through  the  application  of  the 
existing  Covenant  of  the  League,  apart  from  the  added 
obligations  proposed  under  the  Protocol. 

Earlier  in  the  same  month  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord 
Wester-Wemyss,  a  former  First  Sea  Lord,  initiated  an  in¬ 
teresting  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  which  he  pleaded 
for  the  renunciation  by  this  country  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  as  it  had  had  to  be  departed  from  almost  completely 
during  the  late  War.  The  Admiral  went  on  to  advocate  a  re¬ 
turn  to  our  traditional  practice  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
Government  spokesman,  who  happened  to  be  a  Civil  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  resisted  the  Admiral’s  pleadings  and 
re-stated  the  adherence  of  Britain  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  Now,  is  it  really  in  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire  to  insist  on  the  full  rights  that  we  in  theory  would 
be  able  to  exercise  in  a  future  war  against  merchant 
shipping.^  The  old  theory  of  contraband  has  broken  down 
in  practice.  In  the  first  place  under  modern  conditions  war 
is  not  waged  by  small  professional  armies,  but  by  whole 
nations.  Two  continental  Powers,  France  and  Russia, 
have  legalised  the  universal  levy  in  mass  and  can  enrol  for 
war  purposes  their  entire  populations,  irrespective  of  age 
or  sex,  for  war  work. 

Modern  armaments  require  a  long  list  of  raw  materials 
and  other  goods,  which  are  also  necessary  for  peaceable 
commerce  or  agriculture.  In  the  conference  preceding  the 
abortive  Declaration  of  London  a  lot  of  time  was  wasted 
over  the  question  of  saddles  for  armies  at  war.  How  could 
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military  saddles  be  distinguished  from  farmers’  or  hunt¬ 
ing  saddles?  Yet  eminent  jurists  engaged  allowed  cement, 
necessary  for  “  pill  boxes,”  and  cotton,  necessary  for 
explosives,  to  slip  into  the  non-contraband  list,  while 
saddles,  and  the  cavalry  horses  to  carry  them,  have  become 
almost  as  obsolete  under  modern  war  conditions  as  cross¬ 
bows. 

Copper  was  excluded  from  the  list  of  contraband  articles 
provisionally  agreed  to  for  the  Declaration  of  London,  yet 
copper  was  one  of  the  first  metals  we  had  to  stop  going  to 
neutral  countries  contiguous  to  Germany.  Nitrates  are  a 
necessity  for  modern  agriculture,  but  no  belligerent  would 
allow  nitrates  to  reach  his  enemy’s  explosive  factories; 
while  the  list  of  chemicals  that  must  be  prevented  from 
reaching  an  enemy  who  could  turn  them  into  poison  gases 
covers  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  commercial  products 
of  the  chemical  and  dye  factories.  Petroleum,  rubber,  tin, 
are  other  raw  materials  which  no  belligerent  would  wil¬ 
lingly  allow  to  pass  his  lines  if  he  could  prevent  it. 

But  how  effective  can  a  modern  blockade  be  made  ?  In 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  cutting  off  of  sea  transport  caused 
real  inconvenience  to  the  blockaded  nation.  But  to-day 
every  one  of  the  continental  Powers  is  neighboured  by  one 
or  more  nations  who  would  presumably  be  neutral  and  is 
connected  to  them  by  an  elaborate  canal,  railway  and  road 
system  with  swift  means  of  transport  thereon  not  in  exist¬ 
ence  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Let  me  take  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  case  of  an 
attempted  blockade  of  France  either  by  a  single  enemy, 
only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  ourselves,  or  by  several 
States  members  of  the  League  under  Article  XVI  of  the 
Covenant.  France  has  as  neighbours  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  Spain.  To  blockade  her  effec¬ 
tively  the  whole  of  the  sea-borne  commerce  to  Europe 
would  have  to  be  controlled. 

The  position  is  absurd.  Ourselves  and  Japan  are  the 
only  two  countries  in  the  world  who  could  be  effectively 
blockaded  by  sea;  though  for  such  a  blockade  to  be 
effective  the  naval  strength  against  either  of  us  would  have 
to  be  overwhelming. 

At  Geneva  the  British  delegates  laid  down  a  minimum 
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of  seventy  cruisers  for  the  defence  of  Britain’s  trade 
routes,  and  it  was  understood  that  this  minimum  would 
be  the  maximum.  No  agreement  was  reached,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  as  to  how  this  figure  of  seventy 
cruisers  was  arrived  at.  To  blockade  Britain  or  Japan 
completely  I  have  said  that  the  naval  forces  required 
would  have  to  be  overwhelming,  because  we  could  always 
receive  supplies,  even  though  we  were  very  hard  pressed, 
across  the  Channel  and  North  Sea;  and  Japan  could  pre¬ 
sumably  receive  supplies  from  Korea  and  China.  Our 
more  distant  arteries  of  maritime  commerce  would  be  open 
to  very  serious  attack. 

We  commenced  the  late  war  with  128  cruisers  on  the 
Navy  List.  Of  these  a  certain  number  were  detailed  for  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Fleet,  but  to  reinforce  the  commerce  protect¬ 
ing  ships  we  commissioned  seventy-five  merchant  liners  and 
armed  them.  We  had  the  assistance  of  French,  Japanese 
and  Russian  cruisers,  and  the  actual  number  of  regular 
cruisers  on  the  trade  routes  was  104,  not  counting  the  com¬ 
missioned  merchant  ships.  These  104  cruisers  did  not 
prevent  four  German  light  cruisers,  armed  with  four-inch 
guns,  the  best  known  of  which  was  the  Emden,  from 
sinking  200,000  tons  of  British  merchant  shipping  and 
30,000  tons  of  Allied  shipping.  Admiral  von  Spec’s 
squadron  from  China  was  kept  together  as  a  tactical  unit 
and  made  very  few  prizes.  The  greater  part  of  this 
damage  was  done  by  these  four  small  German  ships. 

Later  in  the  war  three  disguised  merchant  ships,  which 
were  not  technically  privateers,  be  it  noted  (they  were 
regularly  commissioned  warships  of  the  German  Navy), 
evaded  the  Northern  Patrol  during  the  winter  nights  and 
appeared  on  the  trade  routes.  They  sank  250,000  tons  of 
British  shipping  and  39,000  tons  of  Allied  shipping.  And 
Germany  had  no  oversea  bases. 

So  much  for  surface  raiders.  The  old-fashioned 
privateer — an  armed  merchant-ship  commissioned  by 
private  adventurers  for  purposes  of  gain — is  completely 
out  of  date.  The  only  vessel  that  can  successfully  prey 
on  commerce  to-day  is  a  warship,  w'hich  may  be  disguised 
but  must  have  the  necessary  speed.  Although  the  issue 
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of  letters  of  marque  holds  out  few  terrors  to  peaceable 
shipping  under  modern  conditions,  the  modern  cruiser 
has  a  far  better  chance  of  making  prizes  than  ever  the 
frigate  had  in  the  old  days.  The  chase  under  sail  was 
slow,  and  the  intended  victim  frequently  made  good  her 
escape  under  cover  of  darkness;  but  the  modern  cruiser, 
steaming  at  30  knots  and  fitted  with  searchlights,  can  rely 
on  overhauling  and  sinking  nine  out  of  ten  merchant  ships 
sighted. 

The  submarine,  if  she  is  to  be  allowed  to  operate  as 
the  Germans  operated  their  submarines  in  the  late  war,  is 
an  even  worse  danger.  In  spite  of  nearly  4,000  vessels 
of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  armed  and  used  against  the 
submarines  in  the  late  war,  the  Germans,  who  never  had 
more  than  thirty  submarines  at  sea  at  one  time,  and  fre¬ 
quently  far  less,  accounted  for  7,000,000  tons  of  British 
and  Allied  shipping  before  the  Armistice.  These  thirty 
German  submarines  at  sea  were  a  greater  danger  to  Britain 
than  all  the  German  hosts  in  France  and  Flanders. 

And  here  let  us  take  note  that  the  Germans  tore  up  the 
time-honoured  laws  of  capture  at  sea  in  their  submarine 
campaign.  Under  these  laws  the  crews  of  captured  mer¬ 
chant  ships  were  shielded  from  ill-usage,  prizes  had  to  be 
navigated  to  port  for  adjudication  by  the  Prize  Court,  and, 
even  if  military  necessity  allowed  for  the  destruction  of 
captured  ships,  crews  and  passengers  had  to  be  removed 
to  a  place  of  safety.  During  the  German  guerre  de  course 
the  crews  of  captured  ships  and  the  passengers,  if  they 
were  lucky,  were  able  to  take  to  the  boats,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
to  trust  to  Providence  for  their  safety.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  limit  this  illegal  use  of  submarines  as  commerce 
destroyers  at  Washington  in  1921 :  but  a  powerful  school 
of  French  politicians  and  publicists  claim  for  France  the 
right  to  continue  the  practice,  inaugurated  by  Germany,  of 
an  unlimited  war  of  destruction  against  peaceable  ship¬ 
ping  in  war-time  by  means  of  submarines  and  aircraft. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  urgent  need  of 
a  thorough  examination  of  this  whole  question  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  other  maritime  Powers,  whether  members 
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of  the  League  of  Nations  or  non-members.  I  believe  the 
case,  on  political  and  strategical  grounds,  is  very  strong 
for  meeting  the  Americans  half-way  with  regard  to  their 
claim  for  the  freedom  of  peaceable  commerce  and  capture 
at  sea  in  wartime.  On  the  figures  of  the  late  war,  in  which 
the  strategical  factors  were  in  our  favour,  seventy  cruisers 
would  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  safeguard  our  com¬ 
merce;  seventy  cruisers,  costing  £140,000,000  at  least,  will 
be  inadequate  again  if  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  involved  in  war  in  the  future  with  a  first-class  Naval 
Power.  And  we  will  not  be  able  to  afford  a  greater  fleet 
than  this  for  several  decades  to  come. 

Traditional  Admiralty  policy  must  be  altered  in  con¬ 
formity  with  modern  conditions.  We  might  well  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  Treaty  of  Mutual  Guarantee  with  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  other  friendly  Naval  Powers, 
for  all  peaceable  commerce  at  sea. 


CORRECTION 

I  much  regret  that  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  there  appeared  on  page  253,  under 
the  heading  of  “  The  Hungarian-Roumanian  Dispute,”  the  following 
paragraph  : 

“  Incidentally,  too,  I  would  point  out  that  there  are  many  Roumanian 
landowners  in  the  Regat  whose  lands  have  not  been  expropriated,  and  the 
Bratianos  and  Stirbeys  particularly  have  been  allowed  to  retain  all  their 
latiiundia.*’ 

It  appears,  from  trustworthy  information  which  has  been  given  to 
me,  that  this  statement  is  inaccurate.  Both  the  Stirbey  and  Bratiano 
families  have  had  their  lands  expropriated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Roumanian  Agrarian  Law,  and  no  exception,  as  suggested  in  the 
above  paragraph,  has  been  made  at  all  in  their  favour.  Prince  Stirbey 
had  approximately  33,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  expropriated,  and 
his  sister,  Madame  Bratiano,  the  deceased  Prime  Minister’s  wife,  had 
all  her  arable  property  expropriated,  so  that  the  statement  that  these 
two  families  were  allowed  to  retain  their  properties  is  obviously  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  misleading,  and  is  calculated  to  cause  the  families  mentioned 
odium  and  prejudice. — Ed.  ”  F.  R.” 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  THE  NAVY: 

A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  politicians  of  this  country,  and  in  particular  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  have  landed  us  in  an  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that 
Congress  has  been  discussing  a  most  ambitious  shipbuild- 
ingprogramme.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  programme, 
which  has  been  considerably  pruned  since  it  was 
introduced,  is  the  laying  down  of  fifteen  cruisers  of 
10,000  tons,  to  which  the  President  has  assented. 
This  is  the  five  years’  programme.  But  Mr.  Wilbur, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  stated  that  his 
Department  favours,  in  addition,  a  twenty  years’  pro¬ 
gramme.  This  would  bring  the  American  Navy,  in  respect 
of  all  classes  of  men-of-war,  to  a  condition  of  equality  with 
the  British  Fleet,  as  estimated  in  the  United  States  (which 
means  that  it  would  be  much  stronger),  and  place  it  on  a 
standard  above  the  five-three  ratio  with  respect  to  Japan. 

It  is  announced,  both  officially  and  unofficially,  that 
these  enormous  commitments  are  recommended  in  order 
that  the  United  States  may  place  its  own  interpretation 
on  the  doctrine  of  “  the  freedom  of  the  seas.”  A  violent 
propaganda  is  being  conducted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  favour  of  the  right  to  ignore  a  blockade  when 
other  nations  are  belligerents  and  the  United  States  is 
neutral.  Addressing  a  conference  of  women  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  war,  Mr.  Davis,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
recently  declared  :  “  We  insist  upon  security  within  our 
national  frontiers,  and  the  free  and  undisturbed  right  to 
navigate  the  high  seas.”  In  the  February  issue  of  McCalVs 
Magazine  Colonel  House,  whose  name,  as  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  friend,  is  as  familiar  in  this  country  as  in  the 
United  States,  has  discussed  the  same  subject.  He 
claimed  that,  “  by  the  simple  device  of  bringing  about 
agreement  regarding  the  abolition  of  capture  and  search 
at  sea,  the  question  of  naval  disarmament  almost  solves 
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itself.  The  attitude  of  Great  Britain,”  he  added,  “  is  the 
main  obstacle  to  its  being  brought  about,”  as  the  other 
Powers  would  not  object  to  “  Great  Britain  having  as  large 
a  navy  as  is  necessary  for  protection  from  invasion,  pro¬ 
vided  it  were  not  used  to  blockade  enemy  ports  or  interfere 
with  enemy  or  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  situation  is  a  delicate  one.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  British  and  American  Ministers  to  make 
repeated  statements  that  the  shipbuilding  proposals  of 
the  two  countries  are  in  no  sense  competitive,  and  that 
war  between  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  (for  this 
country  and  its  partners,  with  a  population  of  450,000,000, 
must  be  considered  as  the  unit)  and  the  United  States  is 
“  unthinkable,”  as  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  stated  the  other 
day,  but  the  unthinkable  sometimes  happens.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  1914,  when, 
asserting  that  the  skies  were  clearing,  he  promised  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  British  naval  expenditure  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
declaration  of  the  greatest  war  of  which  history  holds  any 
record. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  have  been  responsible  for  the  present  Anglo- 
American  situation  in  regard  to  naval  armaments?  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one.  In  1916,  while  the  United  States 
was  still  neutral  and  was  suffering  from  the  British 
blockade,  it  was  proclaimed  from  Washington  that  the 
American  people  would  never  again  submit  to  such  an 
indignity,  as  they  claimed  it  to  be,  as  the  repeated  inter¬ 
ference  on  our  part  with  their  ocean-borne  trade  consti¬ 
tuted.  In  order  to  make  this  plain.  Congress  adopted  the 
greatest  naval  shipbuilding  programme  on  which  any 
country  had  hitherto  embarked.  Responsible  Americans 
declared  that  their  country  intended  to  have  “  a  navy 
second  to  none.”  Although  later  on  President  Wilson 
dragged  his  country,  unwilling  to  intervene  even  at  that 
time,  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  the  construction 
of  these  ships  continued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans, 
having  become  belligerents,  co-operated  with  all  their 
resources  in  enforcing  the  British  doctrine  of  blockade 
against  the  enemy,  as  well  as  neutraly  Powers. 
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The  gravamen  of  the  charge  which  can  be  made  against 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  Prime  Minister  when  the 
Peace  Treaty  was  negotiated,  and  claims  to  have  been  in 
large  measure  its  author,  is  that  he  failed  to  see  the 
obvious  course  which  should  have  been  pursued  once  the 
war  was  over.  The  Americans  had  declared  that  they 
intended  to  possess  “  a  navy  second  to  none  ” — in  other 
words,  equal  to  the  British  Fleet.  It  rested  with  us,  con¬ 
sequently,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  settle  the  strength 
at  which  the  American  Fleet  should  be  maintained.  We 
were  in  a  position  to  do  that,  deciding  upon  a  very  modest 
scale  of  strength,  because  the  warships  of  Germany  had 
been  either  destroyed,  surrendered  or  scuttled ;  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  navy  had  ceased  to  exist;  the  Russian  Fleet 
had  become  a  byword  of  inefficiency  since  the  revolution; 
and  France  and  Italy,  owing  to  their  preoccupation  in 
defending  their  land  frontiers,  had  sunk  to  the  level  of 
second-class  naval  Powers.  Our  alliance  with  Japan  was 
a  re-insurance  of  our  Eastern  interests. 

What  excuse  in  those  circumstances  had  we  to  main¬ 
tain  a  large  navy?  It  is  true  that  the  Admiralty, 
mistakenly  as  events  proved,  had  drawn  up  an  ambitious 
programme  for  keeping  up  a  vast  armada.  The 
scheme  was  really  ridiculous  in  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  stated  that  the  war  of  1914-18 
was  “  a  war  to  end  war,”  and  therefore,  by  inference,  to 
abolish  armaments,  for  if  there  were  no  prospect  of  war 
there  would  be  no  need  for  armaments;  and  the  Foreign 
Office  gave  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
another  war  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  failed  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  the  Cabinet  over  which  he  presided  to  scrap  the 
Admiralty’s  proposals,  which  would  have  involved  the 
taxpayers  in  an  unremunerative  expenditure  of  many 
millions.  He  merely  began  paring  them  down.  He  used 
a  plane  when  he  should  have  used  an  axe.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  lacked  the  necessary 
vision  of  the  responsibilities  which  rested  upon  him  and 
his  colleagues  of  fixing  the  standard  of  the  naval  arma¬ 
ments  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  Japan,  France 
and  Italy,  for  the  British  example  would  have  been  con- 
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elusive.  In  the  second  place,  he  was  probably  frightened 
of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl  Beatty,  then  First  Sea  Lord 
and  the  nation’s  naval  hero.  Lord  Beatty  is  a  leader 
of  men,  but  he  is  not  a  statesman — that  is  not  the  role 
of  the  naval  officer.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  all 
naval  expenditure  rests  not  with  the  First  Sea  Lord  or 
his  colleagues,  but  with  the  Cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  other  Ministers  must  decide  how  much  money  shall 
be  spent  on  the  navy;  finance  governs  the  size  of  the 
Fleet.  The  navy  is  the  servant  of  the  nation,  and  once 
it  were  conceded  that  the  nation  is  the  servant  of  the  navy 
then  our  trade  and  commerce,  over-burdened  by  taxation, 
would  be  imperilled,  for,  inevitably  and  instinctively,  the 
average  naval  officer  believes  in  the  shoemaker’s  dictum 
that  there  is  nothing  like  leather;  and  small  blame  to  him. 

What  could  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Cabinet  have 
done  in  the  circumstances  ?  They  could  have  reduced  the 
swollen  Fleet  immediately  to  a  nucleus  force  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  efficient  a  relatively  small 
personnel  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  officers  and  men 
of  to-morrow,  and  adequate  for  the  peace  duties 
of  the  Fleet.  Officers  with  permanent  commissions 
and  men  on  the  permanent  strength,  who  had  served  the 
country  so  well,  might  have  been  put  on  the  retired  list 
on  full,  or  nearly  full,  pay.  We  could  have  afforded  to 
be  generous.  The  result  of  this  bold  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  would  have  been  world-wide  in 
its  influence.  So  far  as  we  in  this  country  were  concerned 
we  should  immediately  have  saved  many  millions  of 
pounds  without  running  any  risks.  The  American  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  bound,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  respond,  and  the  British  action  would  have 
brought  Japan,  France  and  Italy  into  line.  The  naval 
armament  problem  would,  for  the  moment  at  least,  have 
been  solved,  and  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  would 
have  run  absolutely  no  peril  in  setting  this  example.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  would  have  gained  enormously  by  a 
reduction  of  their  expenditure  on  naval  armaments,  which 
would  have  reacted  on  their  industries,  enabling  them  to 
sell  their  raw  materials  and  manufactures  cheaper  to  the 
distressed  peoples  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George,  having  made  a  muddle  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  as  Mr.  Maynard  Keynes  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
made  a  muddle  of  the  naval  problem.  He  is  a  master  of 
compromise,  but  you  cannot  have  compromise  in  naval 
affairs  in  such  a  situation  as  confronted  the  Government 
at  the  end  of  1918.  It  was  fatal  in  the  conditions 
that  th^n  existed.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Coalition 
Government,  fresh  from  the  discussions  at  Versailles, 
must  have  realised,  if  he  had  given  the  matter  serious 
thought,  that  the  only  statesmanlike  course  was  to  scrap 
the  Admiralty  scheme  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  unnecessary 
strength.  He  decided  on  a  compromise,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  passed  of  setting  an  example  to  the  whole  world 
which  every  naval  Power  would  have  followed,  doing  so 
gladly  in  the  case  of  European  countries,  and  with  what 
grace  they  could  assume  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  chance  then  offered  for  a  magnificent 
gesture,  and  no  one  could  have  made  it  better  than  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  at  the  moment  the  outstanding  figure  in 
Europe,  whose  every  word  circled  the  world  as  soon  as 
it  was  uttered. 

The  opportunity  has  never  recurred.  Successive  Govern¬ 
ments  have  steadily  pared  down  the  fleet  year  by  year, 
reduced  the  number  of  officers  and  men  afloat,  and  cut 
down  the  dockyard  staffs.  A  fatal  policy  of  compromise 
was  adopted.  When  the  Washington  Conference  was  held 
this  country,  owing  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  his  colleagues,  had  no  clear-cut  policy.  It  rested 
with  the  American  Government  to  take  the  lead.  The 
British  delegation  came  back  to  this  country  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  two  enormous  battleships,  H.M.S.  Nelson 
and  H.M.S.  Rodney,  might  be  laid  down.  Each  of  these 
ships  has  now  been  placed  in  commission,  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  are  the  poorer  by  £14,000,000.  We  built  these 
ships  when  we  should  have  constructed  cruisers  for  the 
trade  routes.  The  Government  of  the  day,  moreover,  lost 
the  chance  of  abandoning  the  battleship  in  accordance  with 
the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Lord  Fisher,  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  and  other 
officers.  These  views  are  more  prevalent  to-day  among 
senior  officers  of  the  Fleet  than  they  were  then.  Prominent 
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naval  officers  concede  that  battleships  carry  heavier  and 
more  powerful  guns  than  cruisers.  Of  what  use,  they  ask, 
are  such  weapons  under  normal  atmospheric  conditions  in 
the  Atlantic  or  North  Sea?  The  War  proved  that,  though 
the  i6in.  gun  can  strike  a  heavier  blow  by  reason  of  the 
weight  of  its  projectile  of  2,ooolb.  than  the  Sin.  gun  of  the 
average  cruiser,  with  a  projectile  of  20olb.  only,  its 
effective  range  is  no  greater  because  it  is  limited  by  haze 
or  fog  or  heavy  seas,  making  accurate  aim  at  a  distance  of 
20,000  yards  or  so  practically  impossible,  as  the  experience 
of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  proved.  Admiral  Sir  Douglas 
Nicholson  has  made  the  following  declarations  in  a 
remarkable  article,  well  repaying  close  study,  in  Brassey's 
Naval  and  Shipping  Atttiual : — 

The  circumstances  of  recent  wars  have  clearly  been  against  the  big  gun 
theory;  but  supposing  they  had  been  otherwise,  that  the  battleships  at 
Jutland  had  met  earlier  in  the  day,  that  the  atmosphere  at  the  outset  had 
been  clear  and  remained  so,  however  many  guns  were  fired  to  foul  it,  it  is 
conceivable  under  such  special  circumstances  that  the  theory  would  have 
had  some  real  evidence  to  support  it.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  what  has 
induced  Great  Britain  to  spend  thirteen  millions  sterling  *  upon  the 
production  of  two  battleships  demonstrating  the  very  latest  that  British 
naval  construction  has  evolved  in  the  combination  of  theory  and  practice 
in  a  vast  warship. 

The  battleship,  in  addition  to  its  big  guns,  has  a  power¬ 
ful  torpedo  armament  which  is  useless  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  warfare.  On  this  matter  Sir  Douglas  Nichol¬ 
son  has  asked  this  question :  “  Is  there  a  single  recorded 
instance  of  a  battleship  firing  a  torpedo  in  action,  successful 
or  otherwise,  except  in  the  ’seventies  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  really  a  frigate  fighting  as  a  battleship,  fired 

an  ineffective  torpedo  at  the  Peruvian  ironclad  Huascar}  ” 
In  the  opinion  of  this  officer,  torpedoes  when  fired  “  may 
easily  be  a  source  of  danger  to  consorts-in-the-line,  if  they 
happen  to  go  wrong,  as  they  still  sometimes  do ;  and  from 
the  range  at  which  a  battleship  has  to  fire  them  they  are  not 
in  the  least  weapons  of  precision.”  Yet,  in  the  latest 
battleships  there  are  not  only  torpedo-tubes,  but  the 
Admiralty  has  returned  to  the  long-condemned  habit  of 
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putting  them  in  the  bows  of  the  ship,  although  not  actually 
in  her  stern.  “  What  an  advantage  and  simplification,”  he 
suggests,  “  it  would  be  for  the  naval  constructor  if  he  knew 
that  in  the  building  of  a  battleship  he  need  not  give  her 
this  weapon.”  This  officer  has  summed  up  by  stating 
that ;  “  The  ’torpedo  is  no  longer  a  battleship  weapon, 
but  a  danger  giving  complication  and  encumbrance  to  her.” 

What,  then,  is  the  justification  of  the  battleship?  There 
is  obviously  none,  except  that  such  a  vessel  is  heavily 
armoured.  Naval  opinion  on  the  value  of  armour  is,  how¬ 
ever,  divided.  The  late  Lord  Fisher  held  that  speed  and 
not  armour  was  the  best  means  of  defence;  and  when  he 
was  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty  during  the 
War  he  refused  to  permit  any  vessels  to  be  built  with 
armour,  and  many  naval  officers  were  in  full  agreement 
with  him.  He  may  have  been  wrong,  but  ignoring  the 
psychological  influence  of  armour  on  the  crew  of  a  man-of- 
war,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  right. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  Washington  Conference? 
We  obtained  two  costly  battleships  which  we  do 
not  require;  we  accepted  restrictions  on  cruiser  construction, 
which  are  a  handicap  to  us;  and  in  subsequent  years  we 
have  not  built  the  number  of  cruisers  for  the  trade  routes 
which  the  Admiralty  require — not  because  we  are  com¬ 
peting  with  any  Power,  but  because  there  are  certain 
strategic  needs  which  must  be  met  unless  this  country’s 
trade  and  shipping  are  to  be  endangered. 

The  full  consequences  of  these  errors  of  policy  are  now 
apparent.  In  the  first  place,  we  still  possess  a  considerable 
fleet,  which  is  the  envy  of  the  Americans.  It  is  strong 
in  battleships  and  weaker  in  cruisers,  destroyers  and  sub¬ 
marines.  The  Admiralty  has  for  some  time  been  conscious 
of  the  weakness  in  cruisers,  and  aware  that  in  a  few  years’ 
time  it  will  have  heavy  liabilities  to  meet  in  order  that  the 
destroyer  and  submarine  flotillas  may  be  maintained.  The 
existing  fleet  is  wearing  out.  The  officers  and  men  who 
form  the  crews  of  our  warships  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  vessels  in  which  they  serve,  and  in  which  they 
might  have  to  meet  an  enemy,  shall  be  the  best  that  can 
be  provided  in  offensive  and  defensive  powers. 
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Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Admiralty,  after  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  pressed  Mr.  Baldwin’s  first  adminis¬ 
tration  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  cruiser 
replacement,  and  it  was  approved  generally.  When  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  came  into  power  in  1924  he  reduced 
the  provision  for  cruisers  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
financial  year  1924-25  from  eight  to  five,  and  he  stoutly 
defended  the  provision  of  these  vessels  in  face  of  opposi¬ 
tion  from  his  own  party.  Then  Mr.  Baldwin  returned  to 
office,  with  Mr.  Churchill,  a  former  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  As  guardian 
of  the  public  purse,  the  latter  insisted  upon  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Cabinet  Committee,  over  which  the  Earl  of 
Birkenhead  presided,  charged  with  the  duty  of  reconsider¬ 
ing  the  building  programme  which  the  Admiralty  had 
prepared — still  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  necessary 
for  this  country  to  maintain  a  large  fleet.  The  result  of 
that  action  was  that  a  five  years’  programme  was  accepted 
by  the  Cabinet  as  follows : — 


Cruisers — 

Class  “A"  (10,000  tons) 
Class  “  B  ”  (8,000  tons) .. 

Aircraft  carriers  . 

Destroyers . 

Submarines,  “O  ”  type  .. 
Submarines,  fleet  type 

Gunboats  . 

Motor  launches  . 

Submarine  depot  ships 

Net  layer  . 

Repair  ship  ... 

Floating  dock  . 


1925-6  1926-7  1927-8  1928-9  1929-30 


4 


4 


I 


2 

I 


6 


4 

I 

I 


1 

2 

9 

6 


1 

2 

9 

6 

1 

1 


1 

2 
1 
9 
5 

I 


I 


The  programme  was  less  ambitious  than  that  to  which 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  had  assented,  but  the  new 
Government  had  pledged  itself  to  a  policy  of  economy  at 
the  General  Election,  and  the  proposals  were  approved  by 
the  Cabinet.  When  the  scheme  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  its  principal  defender  was  not  the 
First  Lord,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Speaking  on  July  29th,  1925,  when  the 
Government’s  scheme  was  subjected  to  a  double  fire  of 
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criticism — from  diehard  fire-eaters  and  pacifists — Mr. 
Churchill  declared  that  the  programme  was  “  an  immense 
diminution  upon  what  the  Government  (under  Mr. 
Baldwin)  had  inherited  from  the  Government  that  preceded 
it  ” — that  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  He 
added,  according  to  The  Times  report,  this  declaration  : — 

He  was  not  going  to  say  how  great  that  diminution  was,  but  it  was  a 
programme — the  reduced  five-year  programme — which  the  moment  he  saw 
it  presented  he  felt  was  no  more  than  any  reasonable  man  would  regard 
as  necessary  for  a  sober  yet  solid  defence  of  our  permanent  naval  position. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance  he  had  supported  the 
programme,  but  he  asked  that  it  should  be  begun  next  year  instead  of  this 
year. 

The  ultimate  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was  that  the  programme  ought  not 
to  be  delayed,  but  begun  at  once,  and  the  Admiralty  should  make  economies 
that  countervailed  the  cost  of  the  acceleration.  He  considered  that  the 
whole  of  that  process  had  been  thoroughly  healthy,  and  that  they  had 
arrived  at  an  absolutely  sound  conclusion  $0  far  as  the  programme  was 
concerned.  What  was  the  basis  of  this  programme?  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  asked  what  was  the  menace  against  which  we  were  building.  .  .  .  The 
menace  was  that  the  Fleet  w’as  wearing  out.  That  was  the  only  menace. 

He  recognised  the  manner  in  which  the  Admiralty,  in  view  of  the 
declaration  which  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Cabinet  were  able  to  make 
of  the  peaceful  outlook  of  the  world,  had  so  shaped  this  programme  of 
replacement  as  not  to  exceed  what  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Fleet 
were. 

What  has  happened  since?  A  Conference  on  the 
limitation  of  naval  armaments  was  held  at  Geneva  last 
year,  which  was  a  failure.  The  British  and  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  failed  to  agree  on  the  main  question.  On  the 
matter  of  cruisers  the  British  Delegation  was  firm.  The 
result  was  that  American  public  opinion  was  irritated  and 
the  programme  to  which  reference  has  been  made  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  in  due  course 
submitted  to  Congress.  On  the  eve  of  this  action 
by  the  United  States  Mr.  Bridgeman,  in  answer  to  a 
question  and  not  as  a  dramatic  gesture,  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  casual  way  that  it  had  been 
decided  not  to  build  two  of  the  three  cruisers  which  should 
have  been  laid  down  last  month.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Skipping  World  stated  (its  information  being  subsequently 
confirmed  officially)  that  one  cruiser  out  of  the  coming 
financial  year’s  programme  had  also  been  dropped.  So 
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that  instead  of  six  cruisers  being  laid  down  in  the  financial 
years  1928-29  and  1929-30,  only  three  will  be  built.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  this  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was 
taken  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  had. 
accepted  the  whole  programme  as  being  the  minimum  to 
meet  the  many  requirements  of  the  fleet.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  light  of  the  sequence  of  events  that  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  his- 
naval  advisers,  put  up  a  determined  struggle  against  this 
radical  revision  of  the  programme.  The  naval  delegation 
at  Geneva,  with  the  powerful  support  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Earl  Jellicoe,  had  committed  itself  definitely  to  the 
scheme  of  1925  as  representing  not  a  competitive  scheme, 
but  of  one  which  barely  met  the  needs  of  the  navy. 

In  the  knowledge  of  the  events  which  have  occurred 
since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  is  it  not  apparent 
that,  owing  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  initial  error,  our  naval 
affairs  have  been  grievously  muddled  and  our  relations 
with  the  United  States,  cordial  to  the  point  of  brotherli¬ 
ness  when  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed,  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  difficult.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  cannot  escape  from 
responsibility.  His  was  the  opportunity  to  give  a  lead 
to  the  world,  and  he  failed  to  grasp  it.  He  set  the  pace 
in  naval  armaments,  not  in  building  new  men  of  war,  but 
in  permitting  a  fleet  of  unnecessary  strength  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Lord  Fisher,  condemning  battleships,  reiterated 
the  cry  “  Scrap  the  lot !  ”  but  without  result.  Instead  of 
doing  that  we  have  built  two  more  battleships  at  a  charge 
of  £14,000,000,  whereas  we  could  better  have  saved  the 
money  at  the  moment  and  spent  it  now  on  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines.  It  would  be  unjust  to  blame 
Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  Viscount  Chelms¬ 
ford  or  Mr.  Bridgeman  for  the  present  unhappy  situation. 
But  we  must  admit  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  failure.  The  Americans  “  have  their  backs  up.” 
They  may  not  build  all  the  cruisers  in  “  the  programme 
of  madness,”  which  Congress  has  been  discussing,  but 
some  of  them  will  be  constructed.  Nor  is  that  all.  Unless 
good  sense  prevails  a  rivalry  in  design,  though  not  in  ton¬ 
nage,  of  battleships  is  about  to  open.  Under  the  terms 
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of  the  Washington  Treaty  this  country,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  France  and  Italy  have  the  right  to  lay  down  from 
1931  onwards  battleships  of  huge  displacement,  which 
will  cost  about  £4CX),ooo,ooo.  Admiral  Sir  Douglas 
Nicholson  and  other  senior  naval  officers  have  no  belief 
in  such  vessels  of  enormous  displacement  and  fabulous 
cost.^ 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Americans,  with  3,(X)0  miles 
of  ocean  on  the  one  hand  and  6,cxx)  miles  of  ocean  on  the 
other,  can  seriously  desire  to  incur  an  expenditure  on 
their  fleet  which  has  been  put  by  some  statisticians  at  about 
£800,000,000  including  all  incidental  charges,  besides 
spending  a  sum  of  £50,000,000  in  adding  new  merchant 
ships  to  that  miserable  failure,  the  State-owned  mercantile 
marine,  on  which,  in  spite  of  economies,  they  are  still 
losing  upwards  of  £3,000,000  annually. 

There  is  assuredly  need  for  statesmanship  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  less  talk  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  being  “  unthinkable.”  We  may  easily  drift  into  a 
condition  when  war  may  become  not  merely  thinkable  but, 
as  was  said  to  be  the  case  when  we  were  dealing  finally 
with  Germany,  inevitable.  War  with  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  was  unthinkable  to  George  III,  but  it 
nevertheless  occurred.  The  value  of  history  is  that  it  may 
warn  mankind  against  the  repetition  of  follies,  and  war 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States  would  be 
worse  than  a  folly — an  unforgivable  crime. 

(i)  The  British  delegates  at  Geneva  proposed  that  the  battleship  dis¬ 
placement  should  be  reduced  from  35,000  tons  to  30,000  tons.  The 
United  States  would  not  assent. 


THE  CASE  FOR  EQUAL  FRANCHISE 
By  Eva  M.  Hubback 

The  promise  in  the  King’s  Speech  to  introduce  legislation 
giving  the  franchise  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men, 
which  will  have  been  before  Parliament  by  the  time  this 
is  in  our  readers’  hands,  marks  the  final  stage  in  the  march 
towards  complete  political  democracy  in  this  country,  a 
march  whose  origins  are  many  centuries  old,  and  the 
struggle  for  which,  in  its  modern  guise,  has  been  carried 
on  for  nearly  one  hundred  years;  1832,  1867,  1888,  1918, 
and  finally — unless  something  very  untoward  occurs — 
1928 — all  these  mark  the  extension  of  the  vote  to  a  large 
and  important  section  of  the  adult  population. 

But  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1918, 
although  it  enfranchised  eight  million  women,  established 
qualifications  for  women  of  an  admittedly  arbitrary 
character;  in  order  to  keep  the  number  of  women  voters 
considerably  below  that  of  men  voters  thirty  was  made  the 
minimum  voting  age,  while  the  possession,  in  addition, 
either  of  unfurnished  rooms,  a  house,  or  land,  a  university 
degree,  or  a  husband  qualified  to  vote  was  required  instead 
of  a  simple  residential  qualification  as  in  the  case  of  men. 

So  far  so  good;  the  principle  was  accepted,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  measure  so  clearly  a  compromise 
could  be  long  either  retained  or  defended.  When  the  peace 
came  many  whose  energies  had  been  largely  devoted  to 
War  work,  and  some  who  all  the  time  had  been  able  to  give 
a  hand  to  the  suffrage  cause,  once  again  worked  for  the 
extension  of  the  vote  to  women  on  the  “  same  terms  as  it 
is  or  may  be  given  to  men.”  The  Labour  Party  had  always 
stood  for  Adult  Suffrage,  and  already,  in  1919,  some 
Labour  members  introduced  a  Bill — the  Women’s  Eman¬ 
cipation  Bill — to  give  equal  franchise  to  men  and  women, 
which  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  Bill  was  torpedoed  by  the  Government’s 
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Sex  Disqualification  (Removal)  Act,  which,  although  it 
did  not  give  equal  franchise,  laid  down  the  principle 
that : 

A  person  shall  not  be  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage  from  the  exercise 
of  any  public  function,  or  from  being  appointed  to  or  holding  any  civil 
or  judicial  office  or  post,  or  from  entering  or  assuming  or  carrying  on 
any  civil  profession  or  vocation.  .  .  . 

Nearly  every  year  since  this  date  legislation  dealing  with 
equal  franchise  has  been  introduced  by  members  of  each 
political  party  in  turn,  under  names  such  as  the  Representa¬ 
tion  of  the  People  Act  (Amendment)  Bill,  the  Women’s 
Enfranchisement  Bill,  etc.  None  of  these  reached  farther 
than  their  committee  stage.  Some  were  introduced  for 
propaganda  purposes  only,  but  it  is  significant  that  in  every 
case  few  Members  of  Parliament  wished  to  appear  in  the 
division  lists  as  being  opposed  to  the  principle,  at  any  rate, 
of  equal  franchise. 

By  1922  the  Liberal  Party  had  adopted  the  political 
equality  of  women  as  an  important  plank  in  its  platform, 
and  has  stood  by  and  for  the  principle  ever  since,  the  late 
Lord  Oxford  having  generously  admitted  his  conversion 
in  1918  in  the  following  words  : — 

My  eyes,  which  for  years  in  this  matter  have  been  clouded  by  fallacies 
and  sealed  by  illusions,  at  last  have  been  opened  to  the  truth.  .  .  .  How 
could  we  have  carried  on  the  War  without  them?  Short  of  actually 
bearing  arms  in  the  field,  there  is  hardly  a  service  which  has  contributed, 
or  is  contributing,  to  the  maintenance  of  our  cause  in  which  women 
have  not  been  at  least  as  active  and  as  efficient  as  men. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Bonar  Law  declared  himself  as 
always  having  been  in  favour  of  the  principle  : — 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  women's  suffrage,  and  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Franchise  Bill  of  1918  was  passed  I  felt  that  the  dis¬ 
crimination  in  age  between  men  and  women  could  not  be  permanent.  I 
think  so  still : 

a  Statement  which,  it  was  said,  had  considerable  effect  in 
shaping  the  views  of  the  present  Cabinet. 

It  was  not  until  1924,  however,  that  the  Conservative 
Party  stood  definitely  for  equal  political  status  between 
men  and  women,  when  Mr.  Baldwin  published  an 
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announcement  in  the  Press,  just  before  the  General 
Election,  as  follows  : — 

The  Unionist  Party  is  in  favour  of  equal  political  rights  for  men  and 
women,  and  desire  that  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
should,  if  possible,  be  settled  by  agreement.  With  this  in  view  they 
would,  if  returned  to  power,  propose  that  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  conference  of  all  political  parties  on  the  lines  of  the  Ullswater 
Committee. 

The  present  Parliament,  therefore,  was  the  first  to  open 
with  equal  franchise  as  the  accepted  policy  of  every  party, 
and  with  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  women  of  the 
country  wholly  in  favour  of  the  principle.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Government  was  challenged  to  put  its  principles 
into  practice,  certain  members  of  the  Labour  Party  having 
won  a  place  in  the  Private  Members’  Ballot  for  the  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  People  Bill,  which  came  up  for  debate  soon 
after  Parliament  assembled.  The  Government  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  following  the  usual  tradition  of  not 
dealing  with  a  Franchise  Bill  until  shortly  before  the 
natural  term  of  Parliament  was  ended.  The  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  however,  repeated  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge  quoted 
above,  and  added  :  “  I  have  the  authority  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  (the  Prime  Minister),  who  is  by  my  side,  to  say,  as 
all  the  House  knows  would  be  the  case,  that  he  stands  by 
that  pledge.  We  do  mean  to  give  equal  political  rights  to 
men  and  women.”  In  April,  1927,  the  Prime  Minister 
definitely  announced  his  intention  of  introducing  legis¬ 
lation  the  following  Session,  and  is  now  giving  effect  to 
this  promise. 

Although  it  is  never  possible  to  pronounce  a  Bill  safe 
until  it  is  actually  on  the  Statute  Book,  those  who  have 
been  working  for  this  consummation  for  many  years  feel 
that  they  have  now  earned  their  f?u72c  dimittis. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  enquire  a  little  more  closely 
into  what  has  been  the  main  driving  force  of  the  movement 
in  favour  of  equal  franchise  during  the  last  ten  years.  Was 
it  only  the  desire  for  logical  consistency  and  abstract 
political  justice?  That  certainly  bore  some  weight,  but 
the  real  push  was  probably  due  to  the  way  in  which  the 
first  women’s  franchise  measure  had  in  practice  worked  out. 
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It  had  become  increasingly  clear,  election  after  election, 
that  the  woman  who  was  enfranchised  was  either  the 
married  woman,  who  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  could 
be  said  to  be  represented  by  her  husband,  or  the  woman  of 
property,  or  at  least  the  woman  with  a  house  or  unfurnished 
rooms  of  her  own.  The  irony  of  the  situation  thus  became 
clear :  it  was  the  women  occupied  in  industry  and  in  the 
professions — just  those  very  women  on  whose  behalf  the 
Government  of  the  day  in  1918  decided  that  the  vote  should 
be  given — who  by  the  terms  of  the  measure  were  shut  out 
from  its  advantages.  It  has  been  estimated,  indeed,  that 
only  about  one  in  fifteen  of  the  women  wage-earners  have 
the  right  to  vote.  The  great  majority  of  women  in  industry 
leave  before  they  are  thirty  to  get  married,  while  those  over 
thirty  in  many  cases  live  either  with  their  families,  or  in 
furnished  rooms,  big  hostels,  etc.  It  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  comparatively  few  professional 
women,  such  as  teachers,  nurses,  civil  servants,  etc.,  let 
alone  the  women  in  industry,  are  the  proud  possessors  of 
houses,  or  even  of  unfurnished  rooms  of  their  own.  The 
importance  of  this  becomes  manifest  if  we  remember  that 
almost  every  year  Parliament  is  discussing  legislation  such 
as  a  Factory  Bill,  the  Lead  Paint  (Protection  against 
Poisoning)  Act,  the  Trades  Disputes  and  Trade  Union 
Act,  etc.,  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the  workers  gener¬ 
ally  or  of  women  workers  in  particular.  In  certain  cases 
the  interests  of  women  workers  clash  with  those  of  men, 
and  when  every  Member  of  Parliament  knows  that,  he  has 
many  more  men  wage-earners  in  his  constituency  than 
women  he  cannot,  humanly  speaking,  be  expected  to  take 
,  as  much  care  to  interpret  the  wishes  of  his  women  consti¬ 
tuents  as  of  his  men.  It  certainly  cannot  be  right  that  the 
labour  of  adult  women  should  be  controlled  by  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  is  not  responsible  to  those  whose  livelihood  it 
is  directing. 

The  claim  of  the  married  woman  under  thirty  may  by 
some  be  considered  less  urgent  than  that  of  her  self- 
dependent  sister,  because  she  may  be  said  to  be  represented 
through  her  husband  or  through  the  older  wives  whose 
outlook  and  interests  are  similar  to  her  own.  But,  after 
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all,  it  is  during  youth  that  habits  are  formed,  and  a  woman 
who  waits  until  thirty  to  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  politics 
may  find,  by  the  time  she  reaches  that  age,  that  her  mind 
is  too  absorbed  by  domestic  cares  to  be  able  to  give  much 
thought  to  new  and  difficult  interests.  As  a  matter  of 
justice,  it  would  appear  that  the  young  mother  who  is 
rearing  the  citizens  of  the  future  has  a  greater  stake  in  the 
country  than  the  irresponsible  young  bachelor  of  one-and- 
twenty.  Questions  of  the  cost  of  living,  of  pressure  of 
rates  and  taxes,  of  the  right  to  a  living  wage,  of  the  need 
of  permanent  peace  in  industrial  as  well  as  international 
affairs  affect  her  more  nearly  than  those  who  have  less  to 
lose  by  extravagance,  misgovernment  or  instability. 

Owing  to  the  parrot  cries  of  some  of  the  daily  Press,  the 
women  to  whom  the  vote  would  be  extended  by  the  new 
Bill  have  been  represented  as  “  flappers,”  and  even  many 
of  those  really  sympathetic  to  the  reform  seem  under  the 
impression  that  the  women  to  be  enfranchised  are  all  under 
thirty.  A  glance  at  the  figures  as  to  the  age  distribution 
of  the  new  voters  will  make  it  quite  clear,  however,  that  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Official  figures  show  that  of  the 
5,5C)o,CKX)  women  who  will  be  enfranchised  1,950,000  are 
over  thirty,  and  1,700,000  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty.  Of  the  1,590,000  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
only  415,000  are  actually  twenty-one.  This  means  that  the 
young  women  of  twenty-one  who  are  causing  the  readers 
of  the  Daily  Mail  to  tremble  form  only  about  two  per  cent, 
of  the  electorate.  One  cannot  help  feeling,  moreover,  that 
those  who  appear  so  frightened  of  the  woman  voter  have 
in  their  mind  the  class  of  young  woman  who,  fortunately, 
constitutes  only  a  small  minority — the  idle,  pleasure-, 
seeking,  irresponsible  young  woman,  who  is  mainly  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  great  majority  of  the 
young  women  up  and  down  the  country  have  been  earning 
their  own  livings,  most  of  them  from  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  others  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  as  the 
case  may  be.  Many  of  them  are  already  married.  By  the 
age  of  twenty-one  the  law  allows  marriage,  motherhood, 
entry  into  Parliament,  responsibility  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
perty  ;  why  should  the  right  of  Parliamentary  representa¬ 
tion  alone  be  excluded? 
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Some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  proposal,  widely 
canvassed  in  the  Conservative  Party,  that  equal  franchise 
should  be  given,  but  that  the  minimum  voting  age  should 
be  twenty-five.  It  seems  at  this  stage  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  this  proposal  on  its  merits,  as  those  who  believe 
that  a  wise  head  is  rarely  found  on  young  shoulders  will 
never  lie  down  side  by  side  with  those  who  believe  that, 
politically  speaking,  we  are  all  too  old  at  twenty-five.  The 
proposal,  however,  has  been  condemned  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  practical  politics.  As  the  Prime  Minister  has  him- 
seli  explained  in  his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  May  : 

Let  me  put  it  to  any  provincial  candidate  at  the  next  election.  You 
will  be  asked :  “  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  man  having  the  vote  at  twenty- 
one  or  not?  ”  He  will  be  a  bold  man  who  will  stand  up  and  say,  "  I 
am  not.”  He  will  find  it  politically,  in  my  view,  an  impossible  position 
to  maintain.  "  Twenty-one  ”  would  immediately  be  taken  as  the  slogan 
of  both  the  other  parties,  and  to  take  away  a  franchise  centuries  old  in 
a  democratic  country  is  a  thing  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  practical 
politics. 

Another  bogy  in  the  public  mind,  and  one  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  militated  against  the 
earlier  granting  of  equal  franchise,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
women  are  in  the  majority  in  this  country.  The  fear  of 
petticoat  government  and  of  sex  divisions  would,  one 
would  have  thought,  have  been  exorcised  by  the  recognition 
that  women  are  politically  as  much  divided  among  them¬ 
selves  as  men,  and  are  as  much  or  as  little  prepared  to 
join  different  political  parties.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  influence  of  more  women  in  politics  has  been  or  will 
be  unnoticed. "  If  any  generalisations  can  be  made  between 
men  and  women  at  all  it  is  certainly  not  along  lines  of 
party  nor  in  connection  with  their  relative  share  of 
qualities  such  as  intuition  and  logic;  it  is,  however,  perhaps 
this :  that  women  are  more  concerned  than  are  men  with 
the  social  conditions  of  the  nation  and  with  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  hum.an  being,  and  especially  of  children, 
whereas  men  are  more  concerned  with  the  questions, 
equally  important  but  more  indirect,  of  finance  and  foreign 
affairs,  property,  and  all  that  is  based  on  its  conception. 
Thus  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  since  the  entry  of  women 
into  politics  there  has  been  a  surprising  increase  in  the 
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number  of  Acts  passed  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  wife, 
the  mother  and  child.  These  include,  for  example,  legis¬ 
lation  such  as  the  Widows,  Orphans  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  the  Guardianship  of  Infants  Act,  various  Affiliation 
Orders  Acts,  Acts  dealing  with  infanticide,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  married  women,  the  protection  of  girls,  and  the 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act  (which  provides  equality  in 
divorce),  and  many  others,  all  passed  since  1920.  Dame 
Millicent  Fawcett  has  reckoned  that  whereas  during  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  the  present  century  only  four 
measures  relating  to  the  position  of  women  were  carried, 
since  that  date  the  number  has  been  increased  tenfold. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  emancipation  of  women, 
which  we  are  this  year  being  asked  to  complete  in  this 
country,  has  since  1918  been  making  rapid  strides  all  over 
the  world,  and  that  women  are  now  enfranchised  without 
any  distinction  of  sex  and  in  countries  such  as  Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  Norway, 
Poland,  etc. ;  while  Great  Britain  and  Hungary  stand  alone 
among  the  thirty-two  countries  of  the  world  in  which  women 
are  enfranchised  in  placing  men  and  women  on  a  different 
footing.  This  country,  moreover,  is  behind  most  of  its 
Dominions  which  have  granted  the  franchise  to  women. 
In  Australia,  in  Canada  (except  Quebec),  in  certain  pro¬ 
vinces  in  India,  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  in  New 
Zealand  men  and  women  are  enfranchised  on  the  same 
terms.  Therefore  the  women  citizens  of  those  Dominions 
who  are  enfranchised  in  their  own  country  lose  their  citizen¬ 
ship  when  they  come  to  live  in  the  Mother  Country,  unless 
they  are  over  thirty  and  possess  one  of  the  other  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

It  will  not  be  many  months  now  before  these  many 
anomalies  will  be  redressed,  and  the  cause  of  political 
democracy  in  this  country  will  have  reached  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  We  would  like  to  finish  with  the  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who,  in  referring  to  his  proposals  for 
legislation  this  year,  said  : — 

I,  for  one,  not  only  look  with  no  apprehension  at  the  enfranchisement 
of  both  sexes  at  the  same  age ;  I  welcome  it.  I  believe  that  democracy 
is  incomplete  and  lop-sided  until  it  is  representative  of  the  whole  people, 
and  that  responsibility  rests  alike  on  men  and  women. 
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By  John  Bell 

The  election  campaign  which  is  now  being  prosecuted  in 
France  with  something  like  unexampled  fury  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  that  the  country  has  known  in  its  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history.  The  electors  will  vote  on  the  22nd  of  the 
present  month,  but  it  will  not  be  before  the  second  ballot, 
fixed  for  the  29th,  that  the  definite  result  will  be  known. 
The  last  two  elections,  those  of  1919  and  1924,  took  place 
under  a  system  of  hybrid  proportional  representation.  It 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  it  was  decided  to  restore  the 
scrutin  dC arrondissemcnt,  or  single  constituency  system, 
with  a  second  ballot. 

What  makes  the  fight  peculiarly  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  great  issue  involved,  for,  though  several  pro¬ 
grammes  have  been  placed  before  the  electors,  the  real 
question  they  have  to  settle  is  whether  the  policy  of  National 
Union  prosecuted  since  the  end  of  July,  1926,  shall  be 
continued,  or  whether  the  political  parties  shall  resume 
their  liberty  of  action  and  fight  for  the  realisation  of  their 
doctrines. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  positions  of  these  political  parties 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1924,  when  the  Cartel  composed 
of  Radicals,  Radical  Socialists,  and  Socialists  emerged 
triumphantly  from  the  polls.  This  Cartel  had  been  formed 
to  fight  the  Blo(^  National  which  was  victorious  in  1919. 
The  Bloc  National  had  a  majority  of  Moderates  or  poli¬ 
ticians  largely  of  the  Right.  M.  Millerand  became  Premier, 
and  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  he  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Georges  Leygues,  who  in  turn  gave  place 
to  M.  Briand.  Important  questions  connected  with  the 
Peace  settlement  were  at  that  time  causing  bitter  Anglo- 
French  discussions  from  which  Germany  was  profiting. 
Germany  got  it  into  her  head  that  she  need  not  worry  over 
furnishing  reparations  as  long  as  England  and  France  were 
in  disagreement.  M.  Briand  resigned  the  Premiership  at 
the  time  of  the  Cannes  Conference,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Poincare. 
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The  new  Premier  set  to  work  to  straighten  things  out. 
His  policy  towards  Germany,  which  culminated  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  in  1923-24,  increased  his  adver¬ 
saries  at  home  and  abroad.  His  opponents  in  France 
became  more  numerous  when  he  began  to  tackle  the 
financial  situation  and  intimated  that  higher  taxation  and 
sweeping  economies  would  be  necessary.  The  1924 
elections  were  approaching.  The  Radicals  and  Radical 
Socialists  saw  their  opportunity.  They  knew  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  higher  taxation  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  civil  servants  would  appeal  to  the  electors,  and 
in  order  to  beat  the  Bloc  National,  which  had  given  whole¬ 
hearted  support  to  M.  Poincare’s  policy,  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  join  their  forces  with  those  of  the  party  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Socialists,  who  label  themselves  the  French 
Section  of  the  Workmen’s  International.  This  combina¬ 
tion  succeeded  in  winning  the  election,  and  M.  Herriot,  as 
head  of  the  Cartel  and  its  first  Premier,  had  a  majority 
composed  as  follows  : — 


Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  . , 

135 

Socialists 

95 

Republican  Socialists 

.  40 

Radical  Left 

40 

310 

The  minority  which  fought  the  Herriot  Government 
included  100  Deputies  belonging  to  the  Republican  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union,  which  is  the  largest  organisation  of 
Moderates,  34  Republicans  of  the  Left,  34  belonging  to 
the  Republican  Democratic  Left,  14  of  the  Independent 
Left,  13  Democrats  (Deputies  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine), 
and  28  Communists.  Fifteen  Deputies  of  this  total  of  223 
frequently  abstained,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  20  Deputies 
who  did  not  belong  to  any  group  voted  with  the  minority. 
M.  Herriot’s  average  majority  was,  therefore,  from  300  to 
330  against  210  to  240. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  Cartel  reigned  there  were 
at  least  half  a  dozen  Governments.  The  Cartel  set  out 
to  break  the  official  connection  between  the  French  Govern- 
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ment  and  the  Vatican.  It  was  a  case  of  withdrawing  the 
French  diplomatic  representative  from  the  Holy  See. 
The  Catholics  saw  in  this  an  attack  on  their  faith,  and 
demonstrations  of  protest  were  organised  throughout  the 
country.  M.  Herriot  did  not  have  his  way;  the  Senate 
rejected  his  proposal.  He  did  one  thing,  however,  and 
there  is  considerable  misgiving  as  to  whether  he  was  wise 
in  doing  it ;  he  made  trade  unionists  of  the  civil  servants, 
giving  them  the  same  powers  of  agitation  as  ordinary 
workmen. 

The  supporters  of  the  Cartel  were  so  keen  on  putting 
into  practice  their  own  doctrines  that  they  neglected  the 
financial  situation,  which  was  becoming  steadily  worse. 
They  found  the  franc  at  70  to  the  pound.  They  resorted 
to  inflation  in  spite  of  their  protestations  that  it  would  never 
be  a  question  of  increasing  the  note  circulation  unduly. 
Speculation  in  the  franc  was  rampant,  and  when 
M.  Herriot  fell  it  continued  during  the  Painleve  and 
Briand  Governments.  The  franc  descended  in  value  at 
a  terrific  pace,  and  when,  in  1926,  M.  Herriot,  who  was 
President  of  the  Chamber,  left  the  Presidential  chair 
and  became  a  simple  Deputy  again  in  order  to  attack  the 
Briand-Caillaux  Government  and  bring  it  down,  such  was 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  him  that  when  he  again  became 
Premier  the  franc  fell  to  240,  and  he  suffered  an  inglorious 
defeat. 

The  Cartel  that  was  going  to  do  such  great  things  was 
dead.  Under  its  reign  France  had  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  statesman  who  had  been 
decried  and  vilified  had  to  be  sent  for  and  asked  to  form 
a  Government.  He  consented  on  one  condition,  that  the 
politicians  who  had  created  the  financial  chaos  should 
co-operate  with  him  in  restoring  order.  They  had  been 
implored  to  establish  a  Government  of  National  Union, 
but;  thinking  of  their  doctrines  all  the  time  and  ignoring 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  they  pooh-poohed  the  idea. 
But  when  M.  Poincare  appeared  on  the  scene  and  made 
known  his  terms,  such  was  the  nervous  state  of  M.  Herriot, 
M.  Painleve,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  discredited 
Cartel  that  they  thought  no  more  of  their  followers,  as 
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crestfallen  as  themselves,  and  accepted  the  ’portfolios 
offered  to  them. 

Innumerable  articles  and  not  a  few  books  have  been 
written  about  M.  Poincare  and  his  work,  but  of  all  the 
portraits  of  him  that  have  limned  there  are  still  touches 
to  be  added.  To  the  student  of  statesmanship  M.  Poincare 
probably  never  appeared  in  a  more  interesting  light  than 
during  the  full-dress  debate  on  the  financial  situation  in 
the  early  days  of  February.  His  record  speech  on  that 
occasion  occupied  two  sittings  of  the  Chamber.  It  filled 
over  thirty  columns  of  the  Temps,  and  every  word  of  it 
was  written  by  his  own  hand.  He  is  not  a  striking  figure 
in  the  Tribune,  and  from  the  oratorical  point  of  view  he 
is  not  impressive.  There  is  nothing  alluring  or  persuasive 
in  his  voice.  It  is  clear  enough,  and  his  enunciation  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  but  of  graces  of  style  he  has  none.  He 
is  simply  a  matter-of-fact  speaker,  who  has  the  written 
word  before  him.  Not  that  his  memory  is  at  fault.  He  has 
a  most  extraordinary  memory.  He  remembers  what  he 
writes.  In  this  connection  I  may  recall  an  amazing  feat 
of  memory  which  came  under  my  notice  when  M.  Poincare 
was  the  guest  at  a  luncheon  organised  by  foreign 
journalists  in  Paris.  Copies  of  the  important  speech  he 
made  on  that  occasion  were  issued  before  it  was  delivered. 
He  had  no  copy  before  him,  but  he  might  have  read  from 
one,  for  the  delivery  was  word  perfect. 

Though  his  great  speech  on  what  had  been  achieved  in 
restoring  the  finances  was  delivered  in  the  Chamber  it 
was  really  addressed  to  the  country.  It  was,  in  truth,  an 
account  of  his  stewardship,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  He 
could  have  taken  full  credit  for  what  had  been  done;  he 
could  have  harked  back  to  the  deplorable  past;  but  of  that 
not  a  word.  No  criticisms  whatever  of  the  ineptitude 
exhibited  by  the  Cartellist  Governments.  There  was  a 
reason,  and  an  eloquent  one,  for  the  prudence  shown  by 
the  Premier  and  Finance  Minister.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  Government  of  National  Union.  There  were  four 
Radicals  who  were  associated  with  the  blunders  of  the  past 
in  that  Government.  M.  Poincare  now  linked  them  with 
the  excellent  results  that  had  been  achieved. 
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Moreover,  there  had  been  threats  of  trouble  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  Moderates  dared  to  recall  the 
past.  There  were  certain  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists 
who  would  have  liked  nothing  better.  Let  the  truth  be 
told  :  these  politicians  were  never  from  the  beginning,  and 
are  not  now,  in  favour  of  National  Union.  For  them  it  was 
a  case  of  force  majeure.  Any  references  in  the  debate  to 
the  grave  errors  committed  between  1924-26  would  have 
given  them  the  pretext  they  wanted — to  put  an  end  to 
National  Union  and  form  a  Government  which  would 
formulate  a  programme  for  the  elections.  But  the 
Moderates,  in  the  interest  of  M.  Poincare’s  Government 
of  National  Union,  which  they  had  advocated  long  before 
its  constitution,  kept  quiet.  The  malcontents,  spoiling  for 
a  fight,  were  disappointed,  and  M.  Poincare’s  pojicy  was 
approved  by  something  like  a  record  majority. 

In  view  of  the  election  fight  it  is  useful  to  indicate  the 
composition  of  the  majority  which  has  supported  M.  Poin¬ 
care’s  Government,  but  the  figures  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  showing  conclusively  that  though  National  Union  will 
be  the  issue  at  the  polls  as  far  as  many  voters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  will  be  inscribed  on  the  election  banners  of  all 
those  who  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  financial  policy 
prosecuted  by  the  present  Cabinet.  There  voted  con¬ 


sistently  for  M.  Poincare  : — 

Republican  Democratic  Union  . .  loo 
Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  . .  70 

Radical  Left  . .  . .  . .  35 

Republican  Left  . .  . .  34 

Republican  Left  of  other  Shades  . .  34 

Republican  Socialists  . .  . .  20 

Independent  Left  . .  . .  . .  14 

Democrats  . .  . .  . .  .  13 


320 


The  minority  consisted  of  : — 

Socialists  . .  . .  . .  . .  95 

Radiccils  and  Radical  Socialists  . .  30 

Communists  . .  . .  . .  28 

Republican  Socialists  . .  . .  5 


158 
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In  every  essential  vote  a  number  of  Radical  Socialists 
abstained,  so  that  the  figures  reveal  splits  in  the  Radical 
Party.  Its  president,  M.  Daladier,  has  rather  consistently 
shown  that  he  is  not  a  partisan  of  the  Government  of 
National  Union,  and  he  has  found  himself  in  the  unpleasant 
situation  of  being  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  his  party. 
Those  Deputies  who  have  followed  his  lead,  and  many  who 
have  ignored  it,  consider  that  National  Union  should  come 
to  an  end  with  the  present  Parliament.  We  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  Radicals  blaming  the  Moderates  for  the 
disaster  which  happened  to  the  finances  and  of  taking  credit 
for  having  restored  them.  They  are  belittling  the  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  of  the  statesman  whose  brain  evolved  the 
plans  of  financial  salvation. 

It  is  ever  so  in  French  politics,  and  it  would  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  past  if  in  time  M.  Poincare’s  great 
work  for  France  was  forgotten,  just  as  the  useful  services 
that  M.  Clemenceau  rendered  to  the  country  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  War  are  now  ignored.  It  will 
in  all  probability  be  the  same  with  M.  Poincare, 
who  inherited  a  burden  which  no  other  politician  was 
capable  of  shouldering.  Like  M.  Clemenceau  he  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  gave  orders  to  Parliament  which  had  to 
be  obeyed,  and  now,  before  he  is  quite  through  with  his 
task,  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  calamities  which 
he  has  surmounted  are  seeking  to  rob  him  of  his 
recompense — the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

What  is  the  real  position  of  the  election  fight  Four 
parties  are  before  the  electors — the  National  Republicans 
or  Moderates,  the  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists,  the 
Socialists,  and  the  Communists.  The  Moderates  have  a 
clearly-defined  programme,  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  National  Union  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  which, 
they  argue,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stability  of  the  finances, 
has  need  of  a  respite  from  party  politics.  And  so  that  this 
policy  of  National  Union  could  be  continued  they  offered 
to  join  forces  with  the  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists 
against  the  Socialists  and  Communists ;  but  their  overtures 
were  rejected  for  reasons  which  must  strike  every  im- 
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partial  observer  of  the  struggle  as  being  dictated  by  purely 
party  considerations.  The  Moderates  are  therefore 
fighting  as  a  national  party. 

The  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  will  go  to  the  polls 
as  a  divided  party.  There  is  a  section,  the  real  strength 
of  which  will  only  be  known  after  the  elections,  which 
is  in  favour  of  National  Union.  One  of  its  leaders  is 
M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  who  has  undertaken  a  campaign 
throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  this  ideal.  The 
Radical  programme  has  not  been  set  forth  with  sufficient 
clearness.  M.  Herriot,  M.  Caillaux  and  M.  Daladier 
have  spoken,  but  they  have  not  said  the  same  thing.  M. 
Caillaux  has  elaborated  a  series  of  financial,  fiscal  and 
social  reforms,  and  his  activity  is  such  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  aspires  to  reappear  in  the  limelight  if 
the  Radicals,  secure  a  majority.  One  thing  is  clear 
enough :  If  it  should  happen  that  he  is  again  placed  in 
charge  of  the  finances  there  will  be  no  capital  levy,  or,  as 
the  Socialists  now  prefer  to  call  this  impost,  surtax  on 
capital.  The  Radical  programme,  as  indicated  by  M. 
Caillaux,  includes  the  consolidation  of  the  floating  debt 
and  the  regulation  of  Inter-Allied  debts  as  preliminaries 
to  the  stabilisation  of  the  franc,  which  he  considers  is  not 
secure  from  foreign  speculation.  Afterwards  a  policy  of 
production  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  a  reduction  of 
credits  for  redemption,  an  amelioration  of  the  method  of 
taxation,  repression  of  frauds,  a  transformation  of  succes¬ 
sion  taxes,  and  a  distinction  between  the  taxation  of  income 
derived  from  capital  and  that  earned  by  labour. 

The  programmes  of  the  other  two  parties,  the  Socialists 
and  the  Communists,  are  programmes  of  revolution.  The 
Socialists  are  putting  up  a  desperate  fight,  and  are  hoping 
to  increase  their  representation.  Though  by  their 
strength  in  the  Cartel  Chamber  they  represented  only  a 
tenth  of  the  electors,  they  were  masters  of  the  situation 
when  the  Cartel  was  in  being ;  and  when  successive  Radical 
Cabinets  failed  to  find  solutions  of  the  distressing  finan¬ 
cial  problem  they  had  the  hardihood  to  offer  •to  form  a 
Government  with  the  capital  levy  as  their  programme. 

Not  less  desperate  are  the  Communists.  The  most  pro- 
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minent  of  their  leaders  were  put  in  the  Sante  prison  for 
inciting  soldiers  to  commit  acts  of  insubordination.  The 
Communists,  by^  their  own  organ  Humanite,  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  contest  every  seat,  and  months 
before  the  campaign  opened  they  started  an  election  fund. 
The  aim  was  to  raise  three  million  francs,  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  money  could  be  readily  found  if  the  readers 
of  the  Bolshevik  daily  organ,  put  at  three  hundred 
thousand,  contributed  ten  francs  each.  Communist  work¬ 
men  were  invited  to  deduct  ten  francs  from  their  wages 
and  give  this  sum  to  the  election  fund.  Subscriptions 
came  in  slowly,  for  by  the  middle  of  March  only  one 
million  francs  had  been  subscribed.  But  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  three  million  francs  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Moscow  will  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Soviets 
will  supply  funds  for  fighting  the  elections  just  as  they  are, 
furnishing  money  for  the  intensive  Communist  propaganda 
in  France.  Moscow  pins  its  faith  to  France,  believing 
that  if  the  Communist  ideals  take  permanent  root  in  that 
country  and  reveal  themselves  by  a  big  Bolshevik  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Chamber,  other  western  countries  will 
follow  suit. 

Though  the  Cartel  is  dead — there  is  no  explicit  under¬ 
standing  among  the  parties  of  the  Left  as  in  1924— 
it  can  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  political  combinations 
at  the  second  ballot.  It  was  the  second  ballot  at  the 
last  election  which  secured  victory  for  the  Cartel. 
Socialists  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Radicals  voted 
for  the  Cartellist  list.  It  was  an  immoral  combination, 
and  no  wonder  that  the  Governments  that  emerged  from  it 
came  to  grief.  As  an  example  of  the  working  of  the 
Cartel,  the  richest  quarter  in  Paris,  the  Opera  quarter,  is 
represented  by  two  Communists,  who  at  a  by-election  were 
elected  by  the  votes  of  Radicals  and  Socialists.  The 
Moderate  candidates  had  to  be  defeated  at  any  price. 

The  Communists  have  invited  the  Socialists  to  form  a 
common  front  with  them,  but  the  invitation  has  been  re¬ 
jected.  Both  parties  are  slinging  mud  at  each  other  now, 
but  when  the  second  ballot  takes  place  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Bolsheviks,  finding  that  their  candidates  cannot 
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win,  will  ignore  the  Socialists  and  vote  for  the  Radicals 
or  Moderates,  and  vice  versa.  In  general,  the  same 
observation  applies  to  the  Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists. 
The  parties  of  the  Left  will  utilise  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  keep  out  the  Moderates — the  reactionaries,  as 
their  opponents  call  them. 

The  fear  of  the  Moderates  is  real.  The  Left  is  afraid 
that  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  increased 
should  it  happen  that  National  Republicans  were  returned 
with  a  majority.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  candidates 
will  have  the  support  of  Catholics  in  the  mass.  The  letter 
which  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  brought 
from  Rome  is  an  invitation  to  Catholic  voters  to  vote  for 
those  candidates  who  are  in  favour  of  toleration  in  Church 
matters.  It  is  the  parties  of  the  Right  who  support  the 
Church,  and  they  will  have  its  assistance  at  the  elections. 

What  the  Moderates  are  doing  is  to  place  before  the 
electors  the  achievements  of  the  Government  of  National 
Union,  and  to  contrast  these  with  the  catastrophic  bungling 
of  the  Cartel  Governments.  They  point  out  that  when 
M.  Herriot  took  office  in  1924  the  franc  was  70  to  the  pound, 
and  that  when  M.  Poincare  received  it  from  the  Radical 
leader  in  July,  1926,  it  was  240.  The  Cartel  is  also 
charged  with  having  put  into  circulation  banknotes  of  three 
milliard  francs  beyond  the  legal  limit,  of  having  asked  the 
Banque  de  France  not  to  reveal  in  its  weekly  reports  this 
illegal  circulation,  and  of  having  resorted  to  inflation  during 
the  period  of  1925-1926  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  and 
a  half  milliard  francs.  As  to  what  has  been  done,  the 
Moderates  recall  that  when  M.  Poincare  formed  his 
Government  of  National  Union  he  found  only  a  million 
francs  in  the  Treasury  and  thirty-nine  and  a  half  milliards 
of  inflation,  that  he  brought  the  pound  of  240  francs  down 
to  124,  consolidated  the  short-term  debts,  and  repaid 
sixteen  milliards  to  the  Banque  de  France,  thus  reducing 
the  advances  made  by  the  bank  to  the  State  from  thirty- 
nine  to  twenty-three  milliards.  To  all  of  which  the  Radi¬ 
cals  reply  that  four  years  of  government  by  the  Bloc 
National,  the  combination  of  parties  which  governed  from 
1919  to  1924,  cost  France  seventeen  milliard  francs. 
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He  would  be  a  bold  prophet  who  ventured  to  foretell 
the  result  of  the  election.  If  combinations  are  not  taken 
into  account — and  they  have  not  operated  during  the  life 
of  the  Government  of  National  Union — there  was  no  real 
majority  in  the  old  Chamber,  and  there  are  French  politi¬ 
cians  who  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a  distinct 
majority  in  the  new  Parliament.  Hence  their  argument 
that  National  Union  should  continue  and  that  there  should 
be  a  truce  to  party  strife  for  at  least  four  years,  so  that 
the  finances  of  the  country  can  be  put  properly  in  order. 
But  a  truce  to  party  politics  is  the  last  thing  that  the  Left 
wants. 

Another  prophecy  hazarded  is  that  the  new  Chamber  will 
not  differ  very  materially  from  the  old,  since  the  Left 
tendencies  in  the  country  remain  in  spite  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  In  that  case  a  Government  of  concentration  a 
gauche  would,  it  is  believed,  be  formed.  Should  this 
come  about  the  question  arises  :  Where  would  M.  Poincare 
corrie  in?  The  franc  has  to  be  legally  stabilised  after 
the  elections,  and  obviously  this  task  should  fall  upon  him. 
Of  the  Left  himself,  a  fact  which  is  often  forgotten  by 
politicians  who  are  wont  to  associate  him  with  other  ten¬ 
dencies,  a  Government  largely  composed  of  Radicals  and 
Radical  Socialists  would  certainly  wish  to  get  rid  of  him. 
At  the  same  time  even  they  do  not  forget  that  while  they 
criticised  him  for  his  Ruhr  policy  in  1923  he  has  now  to  his 
credit  a  successful  financial  policy,  and  a  section  of  Radi¬ 
cals  would  willingly  retain  him  as  Minister  of  Finance  in 
a  Radical  Government.  In  the  event  of  the  Moderates 
emerging  victoriously  from  the  election  struggle  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  would  be 
advised  to  invite  him  to  form  a  Government  in  which  he 
would  occupy  the  posts  he  now  fills. 

It  is  not  only  the  financial  future  of  the  country  to  which 
the  electors  will  have  to  give  thought  before  casting  their 
votes;  they  will  have  to  consider  the  foreign  policy  of 
France.  There  are  many  Frenchmen  who  believe  that 
National  Union  is  as  essential  in  the  foreign  as  in  the 
purely  domestic  domain.  M.  Briand  would  certainly  be 
retained  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  if  a  Radical  Government 
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was  formed,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  electors 
voted  for  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  National  Union, 
he  should  not  remain  Foreign  Minister.  Like  M. 
Poincare,  he  is  not  a  slave  to  party.  For  him  the  interests 
of  France  are  above  parties.  Several  important  foreign 
problems  have  to  be  solved.  By  reason  of  her  demands 
which  she  intends  to  put  forward  unceasingly  in  the  future, 
Germany  will  loom  large  on  the  European  horizon,  and 
the  question  of  Franco-Italian  relations  which  requires 
delicate  handling  will  have  to  be  tackled.  M.  Briand 
has  shown  that  he  is  a  skilful  negotiator,  supple  and  per¬ 
suasive,  and  actuated  by  two  prime  considerations — the 
safeguarding  of  French  interests  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.  In  the  hurly-burly  of  the  election 
struggle  his  work  will  not  be  forgotten.  He  is  the  safe 
man  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  just  as  M.  Poincare  has  proved 
that  he  is  the  financial  genius  of  which  France  still  has 
need. 

The  electors  are  faced  with  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
What  has  been  achieved  in  the  financial  domain  has  created 
a  spirit  of  confidence  which  would  not  have  been  possible 
if  the  politicians  had  not  forgotten  their  party  cries  and 
worked  harmoniously  together.  But  the  end  of  the  thorny 
path  leading  to  complete  financial  security  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  Pitfalls  lurk.  The  man  who  has  been  treading 
the  path  courageously  has  signalised  their  presence.  He 
has  uttered  warnings  repeatedly.  Will  they  be  heeded? 
There  is  no  telling  what  may  happen  if  they  are  ignored 
and  the  politicians  of  the  Left  are  returned  with  a  majority 
which  will  entitle  them  to  say  that  the  country  has  decreed 
that  National  Union  is  dead.  A  disorderly  majority  such 
as  emerged  from  the  last  election  would  conceivably  mean 
that  the  methods  which  created  financial  chaos  would  be 
resumed.  At  any  rate,  many  Frenchmen  who  are  not 
politicians  are  obsessed  with  this  fear. 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Geneva,  March. 

Dear - 

Your  letter  which  has  just  arrived  sets  me  a  difficult 
task.  For  you  ask  me  to  give  you  a  plain  story,  as  you 
call  it,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Security  Committee  here, 
and  whether  all  this  talk  about  arbitration  and  disarma¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  practical  results.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  !  For  when  you  add  that  the  public  are 
getting  a  little  weary  of  these  apparently  endless  discus¬ 
sions,  which  are  wrapped,  so  you  complain,  in  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  forbidding  terminology  with  which  experts  invest  the 
subject,  I  can  well  believe  it. 

This,  you  say,  is  choking  the  interest  which  well-mean¬ 
ing  people  would  like  to  take  in  the  League,  and  en¬ 
courages  the  cynic  who  says  that  human  nature  will  never 
change,  and  that  the  best  thing  that  the  nations  can  do  is 
to  keep  their  powder  dry  and  look  to  their  right  arms  for 
their  defence.  The  choleric  admirals  and  generals  who 
from  time  to  time  go  off  the  deep  end  and  proclaim  that 
another  war  is  inevitable  will,  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on, 
begin  to  persuade  their  public  that  all  talk  about  disarma¬ 
ment  is  moonshine,  and,  w’orse  still,  to  stir  up  the  witches’ 
cauldron  of  hate  and  suspicion.  So  runs  your  argument, 
and  you  beg  me,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  plain  story  of 
what  is  happening  here  which  will  also  supply  a  key  to  the 
motives  of  the  chief  actors  on  the  stage,  and  describe  the 
principal  scenes  and  incidents  in  this  long-drawn-out 
drama,  so  that  they  may  be  made  intelligible  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  such  as  you  modestly  claim  to  be. 

I  will  begin  with  a  short  explanation  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Security  Committee, 
which  was  set  to  work  on  the  problem  of  arbitration  and 
security  while  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission 
continued  its  technical  work  of  balancing  up  armies  and 
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navies,  the  Committee  consisting  of  Government  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  in  many  instances  are  the  same  as  those  who 
sit  on  the  P.D.C.  Now  as  long  as  a  purely  expert  com¬ 
mittee  was  left  to  work  out  the  problem  of  disarmament  it 
was  not  likely  to  reach  any  result,  for  naval  and  military  men 
naturally  think  of  security  in  terms  not  of  peace  but  of  war. 
Indeed,  as  the  failure  of  the  Naval  Conference  between 
ourselves  and  the  United  States  proved  last  year,  the 
weighing  up  of  ships  and  guns  or  any  other  armaments  is 
a  positively  dangerous  business  unless  the  Governments 
concerned  have  previously  adjusted  their  foreign  policies 
and  have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  their  navies 
and  armies  stand  for.  For  it  may  otherwise  well  end  in 
setting  everyone  by  the  ears,  and  starting  that  very  competi¬ 
tion  in  armaments  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Conference 
to  avoid.  Fortunately,  owing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  two 
nations  concerned,  the  United  States  and  ourselves  have 
managed  to  escape  the  worst  consequences  of  the  failure 
of  the  Naval  Conference,  for  the  American  people,  as 
well  as  our  own,  are  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  folly  of  a 
competition  in  armaments.  But  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
soreness  on  both  sides  by  the  time  the  Conference  ended, 
and  if  the  British  Government  had  not  seen  the  wisdom 
of  modifying  its  shipbuilding  programme  in  such  a  way  as 
to  remove  any  suspicion  that  it  was  intended  to  challenge 
American  sea  power,  very  serious  consequences  to  the  good 
relations  of  the  two  countries  might  have  followed. 

This,  of  course,  assisted  in  the  reaction  of  American 
opinion  against  the  big  programme  which  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  now  that  the 
American  shipbuilding  plans  have  also  been  greatly 
modified,  the  danger  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  indulging 
in  a  competition  in  armaments  has  been  removed.  Thus 
the  two  great  naval  Powers  can  once  more  calmly  consider 
how  best  they  can  use  their  naval  power  as  a  contribution 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
America’s  desire  that  all  nations  should  enter  into  a 
contract  to  renounce  war  is  of  great  interest  to  the  League. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  Conference  was  the 
necessity  of  approaching  the  problem  of  disarmament  by 
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another  and  more  indirect  method.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
all  the  work  of  the  experts  in  the  Preparatory  Disarmament 
Commission  is  useless;  but  the  criteria  which  they  have 
established  will  only  be  serviceable  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  the  medium  of  expressing  the  results  of  adjustments 
in  the  political  sphere.  This  sounds  like  more  League 
jargon;  to  put  it  more  simply,  all  these  calculations  as  to 
the  comparative  values  of  effectives,  reserves,  weapons  and 
munitions  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  most  valuable,  if  the 
human  factor  can  be  brought  into  play,  for  if  confidence 
can  be  established  between  nations,  the  figures  will  prove 
how  far  in  excess  of  anything  reasonable  the  present 
armaments  of  the  world  are. 

It  is  to  promote  this  confidence,  without  which  we  shall 
not  make  much  progress  at  Geneva,  that  the  Security 
Committee  was  set  up.  In  the  terminology  of  the  League, 
it  was  “  to  study  measures  enabling  the  League  of  Nations 
to  promote  generalised  and  co-ordinate  special  or  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  on  arbitration  and  security  ” — which  is 
another  mouthful  for  you.  In  short,  it  was  to  survey  the 
whole  field  of  arbitral  and  conciliatory  procedure  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes. 

I  wish  you  had  been  here  to  attend  the  debates  of 
the  Security  Committee  in  the  room  in  the  Secretariat  of 
the  League  (the  old  ballroom  of  the  former  hotel,  which 
we  now  call  the  Palace  of  the  Nations),  with  its  great 
windows  looking  out  on  gardens  and  trees  to  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  lake.  You  could  not  have  helped  reflecting, 
as  you  listened  to  the  proceedings,  that  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  was  in  itself  a  very  remarkable  achievement. 
Here  the  delegates  of  twenty-one  nations,  including  a 
Rusian  Soviet  observer  in  Dr.  Stein,  assembled  on 
February  20th  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee 
which  Dr.  Benes,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  Czechoslovakia, 
had  presided  over  with  the  object  of  making  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  problems  of  arbitration  and  security 
and  their  relation  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  Dr, 
Benes  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Holsti  (Finland),  M. 
Rutgers  (Holland),  and  M.  Politis,  now  Greek  Minister 
at  Paris,  and  the  most  brilliant  advocate  of  the  scheme  of 
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all-in  compulsory  arbitration  known  as  the  Protocol  of 
Geneva. 

Now  in  all  the  discussions  on  these  questions  the  real 
interest  of  the  proceedings  is  to  be  found  in  the  conflict 
between  two  ideas  of  security.  The  plan  which  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Protocol  of  Geneva,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  aimed  at  solving  the  disarmament  problem 
by  making  every  international  dispute  the  subject  of  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration.  The  aggressor  was  to  be  defined  as 
the  nation  which  went  to  war  in  defiance  of  its  contract 
to  arbitrate  or  to  accept  the  decision  of  an  arbitral  court  or 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  League.  This 
seemed  a  perfectly  logical  scheme — the  nation  which  would 
not  surrender  the  right  of  private  war  was  to  be  dragooned 
into  decent  behaviour.  The  Protocolists,  indeed,  will  tell 
you  that  if  you  won’t  accept  their  scheme  there  must  be 
some  moral  obliquity  about  you ;  for  what  could  be  more 
reasonable,  they  ask,  than  that  the  nations  should  settle 
their  disputes  in  this  way,  and  what  better  security  could 
be  afforded  to  those  nations,  which  fear  that  they  might  be 
the  victims  of  aggression,  than  that  all  the  other  members 
of  the  League  should  be  pledged  to  protect  them  against 
attack?  Under  this  scheme,  we  are  told,  all  our  troubles 
would  be  settled,  and  every  nation  would  feel  so  confident 
about  its  security  that  armaments  would  melt  away.  And 
thus  war  would  be  really  outlawed  by  the  threat  of  collec¬ 
tive  action  on  the  part  of  the  League,  and  the  gap  in  the 
Covenant  which,  when  the  Council  is  not  unanimous,  leaves 
the  disputants  to  fight  it  out,  would  at  last  be  closed. 

The  Protocol  has  become  a  new  religion,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  argue  with  its  champions,  for  they  believe  that 
they  have  found  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  world.  But  there  are  some  of  us  who  have  followed 
the  discussions  on  security  and  disarmament  at  Geneva 
from  the  famous  debate  between  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
and  M.  Herriot  to  the  discussions  in  the  Security  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  know  that  the  question  is  not  so  simple  as  this. 
And  this  brings  me  to  what  may  be  called  the  rival  school 
of  security.  Those  who  belong  to  it  hold  that  the  proper 
way  to  attain  security  is  not  by  putting  coercive  measures 
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in  the  foreground  of  the  League’s  activities  for  peace,  but 
to  concentrate  on  the  crux  of  the  problem — the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes  as  laid  down  in  the 
Covenant.  You  may  say  that  this  is  just  what  the  Pro¬ 
tocol  proposed  to  do;  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
methods  recommended  by  the  rival  schools  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes.  The  root  of  the  conflict  lies  indeed  in 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  points  of  view  of 
the  two  protagonists,  the  opponents  of  the  Protocol  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  war  is  not  by  compulsory 
methods,  but  by  conciliatory  processes  which  will  gradually 
remove  the  causes  of  war  and  create  confidence  among 
the  nations.  Those  who  believe  that  the  Covenant,  with 
the  obligations  which  it  imposes  on  every  State  member 
of  the  League  to  submit  a  dispute  with  another  State  to 
arbitration,  conciliation,  or  in  the  final  resort  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  League,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  war  and 
the  best  that  can  be  attained  at  present  are  not  actuated, 
as  the  Protocolists  so  often  maintain,  by  an  insane  desire 
to  reserve  the  right  of  private  war  for  their  own  country. 
They  object  to  the  Protocol  not  only  because  they  believe 
it  to  be  impracticable  in  existing  circumstances,  as  the 
Germans  argued  in  their  Memorandum  to  the  Security 
Committee,  but  because,  to  quote  from  the  same  Memor¬ 
andum,  to  make  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  provision 
of  military  sanctions  the  pivot  of  the  Covenant  would  be 
like  trying  to  build  a  house  from  the  roof  downwards ;  for 
war  cannot  be  prevented  by  preparing  for  a  war  against 
war,  but  only  by  removing  its  causes. 

I  am  giving  the  German  view  because  it  is  so  often  said 
that  it  is  the  British  opposition  to  a  scheme  of  all-in  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  which  is  the  real  obstacle  to  the 
organisation  of  peace  on  a  basis  which  would  admit  of 
disarmament.  As  a  matter  of  fact  not  only  Great  Britain, 
but  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  are  opposed  to  the  rigid 
system  of  the  Protocol,  although  the  Germans,  as  they 
showed  before  the  debate  ended,  are  willing  to  borrow 
some  features  from  it.  The  key  to  the  British  opposition, 
in  which  you  are  primarily  interested,  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  present 
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British  Government  if  you  like,  to  accept  further  commit¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  League.  British  opposition  is  also 
based  on  the  sincere  belief  that  the  Protocol  is  not  the 
best  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  it  would  lead  to  disarmament,  as  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  well  aware  when  he  made  the  ratification 
of  the  Protocol  by  the  British  Government  dependent  on 
the  immediate  summoning  of  a  Disarmament  Conference. 
For  the  Powers  which  are  interested  in  the  Protocol, 
because  they  think  that  they  could  impose  for  all  time  the 
present  territorial  status  quo  on  Europe  by  clear-cut  defini¬ 
tions  of  aggression,  would  clearly  demand  the  retention 
of  very  large  forces  for  the  punishment  of  the  aggressor 
by  the  League.  This  brings  me  to  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  Security  Committee,  where,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Benes’  attempt  to  focus  attention  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Covenant,  and  his  insistence  that  Security  Pacts  were  at 
the  present  moment  the  only  practical  and  possible  form 
of  supplementary  guarantee,  the  flag  of  the  Protocol  was 
again  raised  by  M.  Paul-Boncour  (France),  M.  Sokal 
(Poland),  M.  Markovitch  (Jugoslavia),  and  M.-  Politis 
(Greece). 

Against  these  attempts  to  revive  the  system  of  all-in 
compulsory  arbitration.  Lord  Cushendun  reacted  with  all 
the  strength  of  a  forcible  personality.  The  great  thing 
about  Cushendun  is  that  he  knows  his  own  mind  and  can 
express  it  forcibly,  but  without  giving  offence.  He  never 
adopts  a  hectoring  tone,  but  speaks  in  a  gentle  persuasive 
voice,  which  has  all  the  more  effect,  coming  from  a  man  of 
such  commanding  stature.  Those  who  remember  Lord 
Cushendun  as  Ronald  M’Neill  of  Die-hard  fame  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  come  over  his  style 
of  speaking.  Whatever  it  is  due  to  (perhaps  we  all  get 
more  mellow  as  we  get  older),  the  result  is  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  nations  showed  none  of  the  resent¬ 
ment  at  his  speeches  which  the  Assembly  evinced  when 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  with  his  more  didactic  manner, 
laid  down  the  limits  of  British  policy.  But  no  doubt 
Chamberlain  made  it  easier  for  Cushendun  to  adopt  a 
milder  tone,  for  after  his  speech  to  the  Assembly  the  rest 
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of  the  world  were  forced  to  believe  that  John  Bull  meant 
what  he  said. 

I  can  only  describe  the  chief  incidents  in  the  debate, 
which  I  shall  long  remember  for  its  picturesque  setting  as 
the  afternoon  sun,  reflected  from  the  shining  waters  of  the 
lake,  stole  through  the  broad  windows  of  the  glass  room  on 
the  busy  scene.  The  discussion  was  often  a  lively  one, 
and  instead  of  a  series  of  set  speeches  it  was  a  real  debate 
to  which  one  listened  with  the  feeling  that  the  future  of 
Europe  was  being  decided.  For  this  very  reason  I  can 
hear  you  blaming  Cushendun  for  taking  up  such  a  negative 
attitude.  He  might  at  least,  you  will  argue,  have  signed 
the  optional  clause  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
for  Compulsory  Arbitration  on  justiciable  questions,  as 
Germany  has  done.  But  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  that 
the  rest  of  Europe  should  know  exactly  where  Great 
Britain  stands,  for  I  believe  that  the  instinct  of  the  British 
people  will  always  revolt  against  the  Protocol  and  all  that 
it  stands  for.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  France 
and  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente — in  fact,  all  the  nations 
which  desire  to  stereotype  existing  frontiers  by  a  scheme 
of  compulsory  arbitration — should  realise  that  they  will  not 
obtain  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  for  a  system  which 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  every  line  of  the  Peace  Treaties 
is  as  sacred  as  the  Tables  of  Mount  Sinai.  You  may  retort 
that  as  the  Treaties  are,  in  fact,  the  international  law  of 
Europe,  and  therefore  can  be  altered  only  by  consent. 
Great  Britain  is,  in  fact,  bound  to  support  the  League  in 
upholding  them  under  Article  lo  of  the  Covenant,  which 
guarantees  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western 
Locarno  Treaties  Germany  has  renounced  all  idea  of  using 
force  for  the  recovery  of  lost  territory.  In  her  Treaties 
with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  she  assents  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  respect  for  the  rights  established  by  Treaty  or 
resulting  from  the  laws  of  nations  is  obligatory  for  inter¬ 
national  tribunals.  How  then,  you  ask,  can  Great  Britain 
escape  from  her  obligation  to  assist  the  League  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  frontiers  of  Poland  against  aggression  ? 
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But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  if  such  a  situation 
arose  Great  Britain  under  the  Covenant  retains  the  right 
to  be  the  judge  of  what  action  she  should  take  even  if  the 
Council  of  the  League  were  unanimous.  Military  sanc¬ 
tions  are  not  obligatory  on  States  Members  of  the  League, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Protocol,  realising  this  and  the 
fact  that  no  country  is  likely  to  go  to  war  unless  it  con¬ 
ceives  that  it  is  under  a  political  necessity  to  do  so,  want 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  Great  Britain  will  be  under  a 
positive  obligation  to  assist  the  League  in  resisting  any 
alteration  of  the  peace  frontiers.  No  one  can  blame  them 
for  doing  this ;  but  as  it  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  studies 
the  Protocol  impartially  that  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Council  would  be  able  to  enforce  sanctions,  for  if  the 
Council  does  not  at  once  succeed  in  determining  the 
aggressor  it  is  bound  to  enjoin  an  armistice  on  the 
belligerents,  the  terms  of  which  may  be  fixed  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  it  does  in  effect  mean  a  very  serious  exten¬ 
sion  of  Great  Britain’s  obligations.  Any  belligerent  who 
refuses  to  accept  the  armistice  is  to  be  deemed  an 
aggressor,  and  in  that  case  the  Council  is  to  call  upon  the 
signatory  States  to  the  Protocol  to  apply  the  sanctions  pro¬ 
vided  against  aggression.  Moreover,  since  Article  1 1  of 
the  Protocol  obliges  each  of  the  signatory  States  to 
co-operate  loyally  and  effectively  in  support  of  the  Covenant 
against  aggression,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  any  other 
Member  of  the  League  could  escape  the  duty  of  assisting 
the  Council.  Remember,  too,  that  the  definition  of  aggres¬ 
sion  is  automatic ;  a  State  which  goes  to  war  in  defiance  of 
an  arbitral  verdict  or  in  violation  of  the  undertakings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Covenant  becomes  ipso  facto  an  aggressor. 
And,  unless  the  Council  decide  by  unanimous  majority  that 
it  is  not  in  fact  so,  sanctions  must  follow.  This  inversion  of 
the  unanimity  rule  has  always  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sinister  features  of  the  Protocol,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  see  how  it  does  not  in  effect  mean  that  the  majority 
rule  of  the  Council  is  established  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Lord  Cushendun  made  it  quite  plain  that  Great  Britain 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  tampering  with  the 
unanimity  rule  of  the  Council.  He  pointed  out  with  great 
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force  that  if  a  nation  were  placed  under  the  obligation 
to  assist  the  League  by  a  majority  vote  a'^State  might  be 
positively  committed  to  war  against  its  will.  It  might, 
indeed,  have  actually  voted  against  the  war  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  did  not  believe  that  the  State  which 
had  been  defined  as  an  aggressor  was  the  real  offender. 
For,  as  Lord  Cushendun  urged,  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
aggression  by  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  in  this  conclusion 
he  was  supported  by  M.  Rutgers,  one  of  the  rapporteurs 
of  the  Benes  Committee,  who  admitted  that  it  might  lead 
to  a  State  which  was  not  in  reality  responsible  for  hostili¬ 
ties  being  described  as  an  aggressor,  or  might  oblige  the 
Council  to  pronounce  on  a  breach  of  the  Covenant  at  a 
time,  when  it  would  still  be  preferable  to  refrain  for  the 
moment  from  measures  of  coercion.  And  when  we  get 
M.  Politis  also  admitting  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
unprovoked  aggression,  Lord  Cushendun  cannot  be 
accused  of  taking  up  a  singular  attitude,  or  one  that  is 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  League.  With  all  these 
divergences  of  opinion  it  must  be  left  to  each  member 
of  the  League  to  decide  for  itself  when  a  breach  of  the 
Covenant  has  been  committed.  If  such  a  breach  were 
obvious  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  Council  of  the 
League  were  unanimous  in  asking  for  sanctions  against 
the  Covenant-breaker,  the  League  would  get  all  the 
assistance  which  it  required.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  too 
much  worried  about  the  gap  in  the  Covenant.  The  supreme 
interest  of  Europe  is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
first  duty  of  the  League  is  to  prevent  war.  This  I  believe 
it  is  doing  by  the  thorough  discussion  of  all  possible 
measures  which  should  be  taken  by  joint  action  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace.  But  to  impose  on  the  League  a  rigid 
code  for  the  settlement  of  all  possible  disputes  would 
defeat  its  own  object,  for  such  a  system,  by  tending  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  conflict  by  concilia¬ 
tory  methods,  would  render  the  work  of  organising  peace 
more  difficult.  It  is  only  by  a  gradual  process  that  con¬ 
fidence  can  be  created  between  nations,  and  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  security  pacts,  as  Dr.  Benes  points  out,  that 
in  existing  circumstances  the  work  of  organising  peace  can 
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best  be  advanced.  Such  treaties  must  not  be  in  the  nature 
of  defensive  alliances  directed  against  other  States,  or  the 
League  will  soon  be  at  loggerheads.  There  are,  indeed, 
too  many  of  such  alliances  at  present.  They  should  be 
contracted  between  former  enemies  with  the  idea  of  col¬ 
lectively  or  severally  guaranteeing  their  territorial  integrity. 
No  one  must  be  forced  into  such  pacts.  Germany  made 
this  plain  when  she  protested  against  the  idea  of  the 
Council  being  brought  on  the  scene  to  arrange  collective 
treaties.  She  is  not  going  to  enter  into  any  arrangement 
which  would  compel  her  to  give  a  more  binding  guarantee 
than  she  has  already  given  to  Poland  in  her  pledge  to 
abstain  from  force  in  obtaining  any  modification  of  her 
Eastern  frontiers.  Hungary  would  also  refuse  any  arrange¬ 
ment  which  might  appear  to  stereotype  her  frontiers.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  extension  of  bi-lateral  treaties  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  of  the  Locarno  type  that  we 
may  look  for  the  most  hopeful  results  from  the  Security 
Conference.  This,  you  may  say,  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
any  appreciable  reduction  in  armaments  in  the  near  future. 
But  the  discussion  in  the  glass  room  showed  an  appreciable 
improvement  in  the  friendly  feeling  of  all  concerned,  and 
that,  you  will  admit,  is  a  great  gain,  for  it  is  only  by  the 
growth  of  confidence  between  former  enemies,  that  the 
problem  of  security  can  be  solved  or  the  nations  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  limit  their  armaments.  In  the  meantime,  as 
you  know.  Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  assumed  the  very 
serious  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  territorial  status 
quo  as  between  France  and  Germany  and  Germany  and 
Belgium,  which,  I  think,  you  will  admit  is  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Yours  ever, 

H.  F.  S. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Lord  Oxford’s  death  in  February  could  hardly  be  called 
an  event,  for  he  had  completed  his  career  and  remained 
rather  one  of  the  State’s  ornaments  than  its  instruments, 
and  he  was  not  of  the  order  of  men  who  excite  emotions 
by  their  personality.  Only  one  politician  since  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  completely  aroused  the  imagination  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  a  space  of  eight 
or  ten  years.  Perhaps  since  then  Lord  Carson’s  hold  for 
a  period  was  the  most  notable;  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
stirred  passion  as  no  other  man  did  on  either  side;  there 
were  plenty  who  would  have  gone  to  death  at  his  bidding. 
Mr.  Asquith’s  ascendancy  never  had  that  quality;  nor  had 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s,  though  his  name  was  a  flag,  and 
though  for  a  long  period  he  wielded  a  power  which  no 
British  statesman  had  approached  since  the  days  of  Pitt. 
But  at  the  greatest  of  that  power  he  held  his  rank  without 
any  of  the  personal  devotion  which  cements  the  fabric  of 
such  a  pedestal  as  he  then  stood  on.  He  was  kept  there 
in  the  main  by  powerful  individuals,  and  by  huge 
multitudes,  who  had  loathed  his  name,  and  he  was  kept 
there  because  they  saw  no  one  able  to  replace  him.  But 
the  party  that  had  followed  him  with  enthusiasm  had  with¬ 
drawn  their  affection — out  of  loyalty  to  Mr.  Asquith. 

That  was  no  doubt  the  most  remarkable  tribute  that 
Mr.  Asquith  received  in  his  public  life,  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  the  most  inspiring.  Was  the  motive  love  of 
Mr.  Asquith  ? 

If,  now,  there  had  been  any  question  of  a  breakaway 
from  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  after  1906,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  different  story.  During  the  two  years 
of  that  old  man’s  premiership  there  was  an  attitude 
towards  him  among  his  followers  the  like  of  which  I  never 
saw  again.  When  he  rose  in  the  House  there  was  a  sort 
of  movement  towards  him.  I  have  seen  a  crowd  sway  with 
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infinitely  more  passion,  yet  with  the  same  quality  of 
allegiance,  towards  Parnell, 

All  that  disappeared  when  Mr.  Asquith  took  command. 
Nobody  had  any  desire  to  protect  him;  he  was  too  well 
able  to  protect  himself.  In  those  days  an  able  Irish 
barrister,  Vesey  Knox  (one  of  the  two  Fellows  of  All  Souls 
who  sat  with  the  Nationalist  party),  said  to  me  that 
Asquith  would  be  a  wet  blanket  on  the  Liberal  party; 
and  for  a  year  or  more  that  looked  like  coming  true :  in 
fact,  it  was  true,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  however,  lit  a  new 
fire — and  very  largely  with  fuel  which  Mr.  Asquith  had 
provided.  It  is  singular  how  little  of  the  gratitude  for 
Old  Age  Pensions  went  to  the  man  really  responsible  for 
them.  But  it  began  to  be  seen  that  this  new  dual  leader¬ 
ship — for  it  was  that  in  1909 — had  great  strength :  and  then 
the  House  of  Lords  made  it  again  a  one-man  affair.  For 
by  throwing  out  the  Budget  they  put  Mr.  Asquith  into  the 
role  for  which  nature  and  Jowett  had  fashioned  him — that 
of  a  Whig  statesman  defending  traditional  liberties.  Two 
doctrines  were  his  religion — Free  Trade  and  the  financial 
supremacy  of  the  Commons.  Free  Trade  had  come  to 
depend  on  the  latter  so  the  root  principle  of  all  his 
orthodoxy  was  challenged;  and  how  superbly  it  was 
defended  !  Yet  his  eloquence  never  gave  me  pleasure  like 
that  which  one  derives  from  literature,  whereas  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  or  Mr.  Birrell’s  speeches  were  infinitely  better 
to  listen  to  than  any  essay  is  to  read.  Nor  was  there  ever 
in  them  the  personal  quality  which  made  Sir  Edward  Grey 
so  moving :  as  an  example,  in  the  debate  of  August  3rd, 
1914,  I  cannot  imagine  that  anyone  who  heard  the 
Foreign  Secretary’s  speech  has  not  remembered  it  vividly 
— while  I  at  least  keep  no  memory  of  what  the  Prime 
Minister  said  on  that  tremendous  occasion. 

But  to  such  criticism  a  Tory  once  gave  me  the  true 
answer :  “  All  I  know  is  that  when  Asquith  was  making 
his  case,  we  on  the  benches  opposite  used  to  find  it  very 
hard  to  see  how  he  should  be  replied  to.” 

Ireland  was  his  weak  spot,  for  he  had  allowed  a  policy 
to  be  dictated  to  him  by  the  opposition  before  he  came 
into  power.  The  pledge  not  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule 
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Bill  in  the  1906  Parliament  meant  that  he  declined  to  fight 
on  one  part  of  his  line — and  naturally  his  opponents 
hammered  where  weakness  showed.  Later  on  he  allowed 
Irish  Unionists  to  do  what  Nationalists  would  never 
have  been  allowed  to  do,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  a  phrase  about  “  the  grammar  of  anarchy.” 
I  have  never  felt  that  we  in  Ireland  owed  him 
gratitude. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  both  our  leaders,  Redmond 
and  Dillon,  had  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  him  and 
a  trust  in  his  word  which  they  did  not  extend  to  any  other 
man  they  dealt  with  in  his  party. 

Also,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  affection  borne  him  by 
his  friends.  On  the  occasion  when  the  Tory  party 
decided  to  howl  him  down  they  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  underline  the  insult  by  letting  Sir  Edward  Grey  be 
heard.  That  also  was  an  occasion  not  to  be  forgotten. 
“You  have  refused  to  hear  our  leader,  you  shall  hear 
none  of  us,”  was  the  first  of  a  few  sentences  in  which  the 
quiet-spoken  man  flamed  up  into  passion — for  friendship 
was  touched  as  well  as  mere  public  feeling.  He  scourged 
the  objects  of  his  anger,  and  they  took  it  as  well-bred  dogs 
take  a  deserved  beating.  The  speech,  or  the  action,  for 
it  was  action  rather  than  speech,  had  what  Mr.  Asquith 
never  attained  to — the  logic  of  the  emotions.  He  rested  in 
the  logic  of  the  intellect.  But  within  that  range,  over  the 
field  of  politics,  where  close  reasoning  is  so  difficult  to 
establish,  who  was  ever  more  cogent  ? 

Public  opinion  has  been  exercised  latterly  about  a  group 
of  matters  very  proper  to  concern  it :  for  the  first  two  were 
administrative  acts  of  censorship,  and  censorship  in  these 
countries  is  designed  to  interpret  public  opinion.  The 
others  involved  the  standard  of  conduct  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Civil  Service;  and  here,  a  decision  which  did  not 
give  public  satisfaction,  would  weaken  the  characteristic 
strength  of  English  institutions. 

Not  being  an  Englishman  I  permit  myself  to  endorse,  as 
from  outside,  the  belief  that  England’s  best  virtue  is  the 
cult  of  fair  play — which  means  something  less  exact  and 
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logical  than  justice.  But  another  English  virtue  is  good 
nature,  especially  expressed  in  the  dislike  to  maintaining 
feuds.  These  two  virtues  can  get  to  loggerheads,  and  they 
did  so  over  the  film  about  Nurse  Cavell.  Germany  pro¬ 
tested  ;  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain — who  might  be 
exhibited  anywhere  for  an  embodiment  of  John  Bull’s 
typical  virtues — immediately  inclined  to  avoid  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  rubbing  salt  into  the  wounds  of  a  beaten  foe. 
There  were,  of  course,  also  reasons  of  high  policy  to  be 
taken  into  account :  Germany  in  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  earned  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s 
consideration.  But,  on  the  published  documents,  it  looks 
as  if  he  had  acted  on  an  impulse  of  chivalry  rather  than  of 
calculation.  In  substance,  many  of  us  will  agree  with  him 
that  the  enterprise  had  better  never  have  been  undertaken. 
If  it  were  a  bad  work  of  art  the  memory  of  this  noble  lady, 
already  associated  with  a  deplorable  monument,  would 
have  suffered  doubly ;  and  even  a  good  film  could  scarcely 
serve  any  purpose  that  she  would  have  approved.  But 
all  this  could  have  been  foreseen  when  the  project  was  first 
made  public,  and  that  is  long  ago.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
cannot  have  his  eyes  everywhere,  but  the  Foreign  Office 
exists  to  provide  him  with  both  ears  and  eyes  in  all  the 
capitals  and  countries  of  Europe.  The  objectors  also 
might  have  objected  at  an  early  stage.  Since  they  failed 
to  do  so,  it  was  open  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  reply 
that  he  could  not  prohibit  the  legal  activities  of  certain 
British  artists,  any  more  than  he  could  forbid  the  writing 
of  articles  or  books  which  Germany  might  dislike.  As  it 
was,  he  had,  indeed,  no  authority  to  veto;  but  he  strained 
his  influence  with  the  Censor  of  films  (another  good- 
natured  man,  though  certainly  not  an  Englishman),  and 
he  succeeded  in  achieving  a  result  contrary  to  fair  play. 
It  was  more  particularly  unfair  to  the  principal  artist  in¬ 
volved,  Miss  Sybil  Thorndike,  an  actress — to  judge  her  by 
her  public  record — most  unlikely  to  be  concerned  in  any 
ignoble  or  rancorous  performance.  Surely  the  German 
protest  might  have  been  met  by  an  undertaking  to  see  that 
the  film  contained  no  odious  presentation  of  facts  which 
are  not  in  dispute.  But  the  Foreign  Secretary  refused 
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to  see  the  film  either  personally  or  by  deputy;  and  he  wrote 
a  letter  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  details  had 
been  wrongly  reported  to  him. 

Arguments  against  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  action  are 
much  strengthened  by  an  action  of  Lord  Cromer’s,  who,  as 
Lord  Chamberlain,  had  prohibited  the  public  performance 
of  Young  Woodley.  Yielding  to  representations,  he 
went  to  see  a  private  performance  of  the  play  at  the  Arts 
Theatre  and,  having  seen  it,  withdrew  his  ban — thereby 
doing  much  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  office  which  he  exer¬ 
cises.  At  least  we  have  evidence  of  what  till  now  has  been 
totally  impossible  to  believe — that  there  exists  somewhere 
in  this  relation  an  intelligent  and  serious  mind  accessible 
to  appeal. 

The  play,  now  running  at  the  Savoy,  is  an  oasis  in  the 
vacuity  of  the  contemporary  theatre.  It  deals  frankly  but 
delicately  with  sex-trouble  in  adolescence,  and  I  never 
saw  a  play  primarily  concerned  with  sex  which  was  so 
completely  free  from  salacity.  Necessarily  in  the  group 
of  schoolboys  one  is  presented  who  is  by  choice  and  dis¬ 
position  salacious;  but  the  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
ordinary  decent  lad’s  repugnance  to  salacity  amounts  in 
some  to  a  violent  revulsion — though  the  dislike  is  gener¬ 
ally  tongue-tied,  and  the  salacity  outspoken,  as  in  the 
play.  There  has  been  criticism  of  the  part  assigned  to 
the  woman ;  it  is  said,  truly,  that  she  is  not  merely  a  married 
woman  who  leads  a  boy  to  make  love  to  her,  but  that  she 
is  betraying  a  special  trust.  On  the  other  hand,  both  play¬ 
wright  and  actress  make  it  clear  that  she  is  a  girl  married 
to  a  middle-aged  man  and  has  never  been  enabled  to  feel 
herself  an  active  partner  in  the  care  of  the  boys.  Her 
movement  is  mainly  one  of  pity  for  the  lad  whom  she  has 
seen  her  husband  bullying  with  the  abuse  of  privileged 
irony  on  a  wincing  subject.  There  is  no  planned  seduc¬ 
tion — indeed,  as  the  word  is  generally  used,  there  is  not 
any  seduction  at  all. 

But,  of  course,  the  story  necessitates  at  one  point  a  cari¬ 
cature,  in  the  person  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  not  a 
nonsensical  presentment ;  but  it  lumps  into  one  creature  all 
the  shortcomings  to  which  schoolmasters  are  prone  and 
allows  none  of  the  virtues.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
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make  the  wife’s  action  endurable  as  a  natural  revolt. 
Still,  it  is  a  caricature,  but  a  caricature  admirably  played. 
All  the  boys  are  excellently  acted,  and  Mr.  Frank  Lawton 
in  the  principal  part  is  good  past  belief.  Miss  Francis 
Doble  was  unequal,  but  in  the  central  scene  of  the  love- 
making  there  was  never  a  false  note.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  Miss  O’ Regan,  who  created  the  part  at  the  Arts 
Theatre,  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  Mr.  Lawton. 

The  other  cases  of  conscience  concern  the  Civil  Service. 
It  was  proved  that  a  group  of  men  in  the  Foreign  Office 
had  been  gambling  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  franc;  and 
though  their  close  contact  with  international  affairs  had 
not  resulted  in  any  advantage  (for  they  all  lost  money), 
yet  the  published  report  of  a  special  tribunal  condemned 
all  such  proceedings  root  and  branch.  The  senior  of 
those  concerned  was  dismissed — a  formidable  penalty  for 
doing  that  which  was  not  explicitly  forbidden  by  any  code 
whether  of  the  Service  or  the  Common  Law.  In  other 
words,  the  English  Civil  Service  will  break  a  high-placed 
official  for  doing  that  which  his  official  superiors  think  he 
should  have  known  to  be  wrong  without  being  told  that 
it  was.  The  public  Press  generally  approves  this  rigour; 
and  England  may  be  judged  by  the  incident. 

With  this  comparatively  simple  issue  another  was  con¬ 
fused,  for  the  dismissed  officer  had  signed  the  official 
communication  which  made  public  the  notorious 
“  Zinovieff  letter  ”  just  before  the  general  election  of 
1924.  Rumour  was  busy,  and  the  Committee  which 
enquired  into  the  francs  question  felt  bound  to  go  into 
this  also,  and  found  that  all  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office 
had  acted  in  this  matter  strictly  in  accordance  with  their 
public  duty.  But  since  then  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marlowe, 
who  in  1924  was  Editor  of  the  Daily  Mail,  announces  that 
two  copies  of  the  Zinovieff  letter  had  reached  him  with  the 
intimation  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  it;  and  that  he 
warned  the  Office  that  he  would  publish  it  if  they  did  not. 
There  is  not  unnaturally  a  demand  for  further  enquiry 
how  Mr.  Marlowe  knew  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  this 
document.  As  the  matter  stands,  many  of  the  public 
will  be  led  to  believe  that  Civil  Servants  who  have  politi- 
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cal  preferences  can  be  tempted  to  disregard  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  by  the  desire  to  effect  a  political  end  which 
seems  to  them  great  public  utility.  This  is  in  itself  no 
way  unbelievable,  and  if  the  belief  can  be  proved  erro¬ 
neous,  the  sooner  that  is  done  the  better. 

America’s  Big  Navy  party  have  been  discouraged  by 
expressions  of  public  feeling  from  all  over  the  United 
States;  and  neither  legislature  nor  administration  can  dis¬ 
regard  such  pressure.  The  building  programme  is 
reduced  to  more  modest  dimensions,  and  we  shall  not  see 
America  equipped  on  a  scale  that  will  give  her  unchal¬ 
lengeable  naval  predominance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  America  will  never  again  submit  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  she  found  herself  between  1914  and  1916, 
when  her  ships  must  perforce  allow  Great  Britain  to  inter¬ 
pret  what  was  meant  by  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Also,  the  movements  of  the  American  mind  in  regard  to 
international  matters,  though  obscure,  grow  intelligible. 
The  United  States  still  resolutely  refuse  to  touch  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  none  the  less  desire  to  take  a 
hand,  and  even  to  lead,  in  bringing  to  pass  “  the  outlawry 
of  war.”  Apparently  they  desire  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
each  and  every  Power  pledging  the  signatories  recipro¬ 
cally  against  undertaking  a  war  of  aggression.  Logically, 
this  method  could  be  extended  till  all  nations  were  mutu¬ 
ally  pledged,  and  war  between  Powers  deemed  worthy  of 
acceptance  in  this  compact  would  be  outlawed.  But 
there  would  be  no  agreed  sanction  for  any  of  these  bonds. 
The  public  opinion  of  nations  would  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  is  all. 

It  is  characteristic  of  America  to  believe  that  an  evil 
can  be  ended  by  declaring  that  it  must  not  exist.  Long 
ago,  after  one  of  the  recurring  fights  against  Tammany,  an 
actor  in  the  contest  wrote  a  book  which  argued  that  the 
root  of  the  trouble  lay  in  America’s  habit  of  passing  laws 
which  would  look  well  on  the  Statute  Book.  Since  ginger 
continued  to  Be  hot  in  the  mouth,  somebody  had  to  control 
the  supply  of  ginger;  and  the  police  regulated  it — 
illegally.  The  reason,  according  to  this  writer,  why  an 
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Irish  organisation  secured  the  illegal  privilege  was  that  the 
Irish  did  not  prey  on  each  other;  the  other  willing  com¬ 
binations  had  no  honour  among  grafters,  and  so  broke  up. 
This  concerned  only  State  laws.  We  have  now  seen  uni¬ 
versal  prohibition.  Suppose  the  universal  prohibition  of 
war  led  to  as  much  contraband  provision  and  use  of  arma¬ 
ment  as  there  appears  to  be  of  alcohol,  should  we  be  better 
off? 

Yet  we  have  to  recognise  that  America  by  a  majority 
approves  the  continuance  of  prohibition,  and  believes  that 
ultimately  the  public  expression  of  this  principle  will  lead 
to  universal  sobriety :  and  also  that  sobriety  has  already 
very  greatly  increased,  despite  the  flagrant  breaches  of 
law.  Apply  this  reasoning  to  war — and  who  is  to  be  sure 
that  America  is  wrong?  It  was  possible  in  1914  to  have 
great  States  looking  to  aggressive  war  as  a  means  of 
expansion — and  without  concealment  or  condemnation. 
We  are  moving  away  from  that  possibility.  The  mentality 
of  diplomats  and  politicians  has  changed  more  in  the  last 
ten  years  than  those  realise  who  have  not  been  recently 
studying  the  mind  of  these  classes — in  all  countries — 
before  1918. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  a  singular  position.  In  more  than  forty 
years  that  he  has  been  a  poet,  he  has  never  compromised 
with  his  art;  when  the  Nobel  Prize  was  awarded  him  two 
or  three  years  ago,  it  was  welcomed  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  popularity  that  he  never  attained.  Hardly  ever  the 
Poet  Laureate  has  so  little  recognition  outside  his  own 
craft;  and  when  a  volume  of  verse  by  Mr.  Yeats  appears 
there  is  no  stir  about  it.  Yet  I  confess  that  his  just  pub¬ 
lished  book,  The  Tower,  makes  everything  else  in  verse 
of  these  days  that  I  read  look  flimsy  and  ephemeral. 

There  is  not  much  of  it — not  much  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  lines — but  that  is  the  length  of  three  Georgies; 
and  there  is  no  dead  stuff  anywhere.  All  has  the  strength 
and  fire  in  it  of  some  good  vintage,  which  perhaps  may 
seem  harsh  at  first  but  grows  into  liking  because  of  its 
individual  savour  and  its  vitality.  There  is  no  gaiety  in 
these  poems,  no  light  music;  these  are  the  work  of  age 
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that  goes  on  through  the  years  with  a  heart  unappeased. 
In  these  communings  with  himself,  the  poet’s  thought 
ranges  backward  more  often  than  forward,  and  because  he 
speaks  to  himself  without  reserve,  the  meaning  is  often 
deliberately  screened  by  a  symbol  or  some  riddling  phrase 
which  we  must  interpret  as  best  we  can.  Yet  one  thing  is 
never  in  doubt — the  reality  of  the  passion,  the  intensity  of 
the  utterance. 

Long  self-discipline  has  taught  him  to  use  verse  in  such 
a  way  that,  keeping  its  own  rhythm,  it  has  the  supple  force 
of  prose.  Here  is  a  picture  from  County  Galway  : 

Beyond  that  ridge  lived  Mrs.  French,  and  once 
When  every  silver  candlestick  or  sconce 
Lit  up  the  dark  mahogany  and  the  wine, 

A  serving  man,  who  could  divine 
That  most  respected  lady’s  every  wish. 

Ran  and  with  the  garden  shears 
Clipped  an  insolent  farmer’s  ears. 

And  brought  them  in  a  little  covered  dish. 

That  gives  not  only  a  personality  but  a  whole  way  of 
life  in  brief  compass.  This,  however,  is  far  more  intimately 
characteristic  : 

Some  novelist  or  mythological  poet 
Compares  the  solitary  soul  to  a  swan ; 

I  am  satisfied  with  that. 

Satisfied  if  a  troubled  mirror  show  it. 

Before  that  brief  gleam  of  its  life  be  gone. 

An  image  of  its  state ; 

The  wings  half -spread  for  flight. 

The  breast  thrust  out  in  pride 

Whether  to  play,  or  to  ride 

Those  winds  that  clamour  of  approaching  night. 


And  then  a  single  line  : 

The  swan  has  leaped  into  the  desolate  heaven. 

What  a  writer  !  Yet  the  end  for  him  is  no  more  content 
than  Browning  foresaw : 

And  you,  great  sculptor,  so  you  gave 
A  score  of  years  to  Art,  her  slave. 

And  that’s  your  Venus,  whence  we  turn 
To  yonder  girl  that  fords  the  bum : 

You  acquiesce — 
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But  Mr.  Yeats  does  not  acquiesce.  All  this  volume  is 
a  crying-out  against  the  inevitable  “  decrepit  age  that  has 
been  tied  to  me  as  to  a  dog’s  tail.”  He  makes  one  think 
of  a  curious  passage  in  another  recent  and  notable  Irish 
book,  Etched  In  Moonlight.  There  James  Stephens,  in 
one  of  his  stories,  discourses  of  the  survival  of  memory. 

A  memory  may  die  in  the  mind  as  peacefully  as  an  old  man  dies  in 
his  bed ;  and  it  will  rest  there  tranquilly  and  moulder  into  true  forget¬ 
fulness,  as  the  other  debris  moulders  into  dust.  But  a  memory  cannot 
be  buried  alive ;  for  in  this  state  of  arrested  being,  where  it  can  neither 
grow  old  nor  die,  it  takes  on  a  perpetual  unused  youth  and  lies  at  the 
base  of  one’s  nature  as  an  unheard  protest ;  calling  to  the  nerves  instead 
of  to  the  brain,  and  strumming  at  them  with  an  obstinate  patience  and 
an  unending  fertility  of  resource. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  not  buried  a  memory  alive;  but 
rather  perhaps  has  kept  poignant  visions  of  his  youth, 
as  it  were,  galvanised  into  being,  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  with  the  normal  man  would  have  dis¬ 
solved  through  his  nature,  as  the  splash  fades  out  in  quiet 
water.  He  has  lived  always  with  the  past,  yet  has  never 
lost  touch  with  the  present  of  that  past ;  nor  yet  in  presence 
of  the  present  has  he  been  able  to  forget  its  past :  and  all 
his  poetry  of  later  life  is  full  of  confrontations  between 
these  two  :  as  here  in  the  poem  called  Among  School 
Children,  when  he  describes  himself  being  shown  by  old 
nuns  through  some  Irish  convent  school,  and  then  passing 
back  in  memory  to  his  past,  when  two  of  them  together 
recalled  old  childish  days  : 

Her  present  image  floats  in  to  the  mind — 

Did  quattrocento  finger  fashion  it 

Hollow  of  cheek  as  though  it  drank  the  wind? 

So  it  is  all  through  :  ghosts  walk  these  pages,  ghosts 
that  he  has  wittingly  conjured  up  all  his  life — perhaps 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  perhaps,  too,  because  this  was 
first  and  last  the  inspiration  of  all  that  is  best  in  his  poetry. 
We  that  have  profited  have  no  right  to  complain  if  the 
end  of  it  to  the  poet  is  bitterness,  and  a  feeding  on  shadows 
for  meat. 


VIE  A  DEUX 
By  Walter  Lennard 

{Early  Victorian) 

“  You  haven’t  lunched  at  home  for  months,  Tom,”  said  Enid  Traver- 
ton,  as  she  saw  her  husband  putting  on  his  coat  in  the  hall.  ”  Could 
not  you  give  me  the  light  of  your  countenance  for  once?”  And  she 
looked  plaintively  at  the  broad  shoulders  and  big  manly  frame  of  her 
“  Tom,”  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  her. 

“  Well,  no,”  said  Tom,  ”  I  don’t  quite  see  how  I  can  cancel  an 
engagement  which  has  been  made  a  long  time  back.  You  must  forgive 
me,  Enid.” 

“  But  it  is  so  long  since  we  broke  bread  together,  and  you  have  had 
so  many  engagements  lately.  Can’t  you  plead  some  excuse  and  stay  at 
home?  I  want  you.” 

”  Oh,  please  don’t  ask  for  what  is  impossible  !  I  will  lunch  at  home 
to-morrow — no,  I  can’t  to-morrow,  but  say  the  next  day.” 

”  Ah,  but  it  is  always  the  next  day,”  said  the  piteous  Enid,  “  and  the 
next  day  is  never  to-day.  It  is  jam  yesterday  and  jam  to-morrow,  but 
never  jam  to-day,”  and  she  smiled  a  forlorn  little  smile,  the  smile  of  the 
neglected  wife.  “What  is  the  engagement  to-day?  I  don’t  believe 
in  the  club  luncheon  or  the  golf  handicap,  or  a  promise  to  go  to  a 
matinee.  At  all  events  I  no  longer  believe  in  them,  whatever  I  may  have 
done  in  the  past.  Please  grant  me  this  little  favour,  dear  Tom,  won’t 
you?  ”  But  the  husband  remained  obdurate  and  only  looked  cross. 

“  Come,  come,  Enid,”  said  Tom,  “  be  sensible,  and  don’t  try  to  make 
scenes.  You  are  rather  fond  of  them,  you  know,  and  they  only  make 
mischief  between  us.  I  am  sure  my  company  is  not  so  rapturous  a  boon 
that  you  need  covet  it.  I  am  gloomy  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  we 
never  find  anything  to  talk  alxjut ;  and  your  interests  are  not  always 
mine,  you  know.  I.et  us  say  that  you  are  too  good  for  me,  and  leave  it 
at  that.” 

His  fingers  were  already  on  the  handle  of  the  door. 

“  We  used  to  get  on  so  well  together,”  was  all  that  she  said,  in  a 
small  and  miserable  voice. 

“  Yes,”  he  rejoined,  “  you  generally  say  that.  As  if  it  could  help  us 
in  the  present  circumstances.” 

He  had  got  the  door  open  now,  and  with  a  curt  nod  to  Enid  he  passed 
out.  Enid,  left  alone,  turned  sadly  from  the  door  and,  with  just  a 
suspicious  sniff  and  a  tremulous  sigh,  threw  herself  on  the  sofa.  In  a 
moment  more  Tom  was  back  again ;  he  had  forgotten  his  cigar  case  and 
was  returning  in  a  vile  temper.  “  Of  course  I  cannot  remember  little 
things  when  you  rag  me  as  you  are  so  fond  of  doing.  If  you  had  left 
me  alone,  and  not  worried  me  about  trifles,  I  should  have  remembered. 
Well,  it’s  hardly  worth  while  to  go  out  now,  as  I  am  so  late.  Confound 
it  all.  I  don’t  know  what  excuses  to  make  to  my  hostess.  I  can  hardly 
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say  I  was  detained  at  home.  She  would  laugh  in  my  face  !  It  is  ridi¬ 
culous  to  be  so  dependent  on  a  woman’s  whims.” 

“Which  woman?”  asked  Enid,  “myself  or  my  rival?” 

“  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  you,  but  I  daresay  it  would  be  equally  true 
of  her.  Anyhow,  there’s  my  afternoon  spoilt.  It’s  just  my  luck. 
Damn  !  What  have  you  got  for  lunch,  Enid  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  am  afraid  there’s  not  much  !  You  see,  it’s  no  use  my  pre¬ 
paring  lunch  or  any  other  meal,  when  your  movements  are  so  uncertain. 
There’s  some  mince.” 

“  Mince  !  ”  said  Tom  scornfully,  “  and  a  poached  egg  sitting  for¬ 
lornly  on  the  top  of  it — the  mince  a  bit  gritty  and  the  egg  not  too  fresh. 
Yes,  I  know  the  mince  dish — recollections  of  the  past  served  up  to  cheat 
the  present  appetite  with  Worcestershire  sauce  !  ” 

“Why,  Tom,  you  are  quite  eloquent,”  rejoined  Enid,  with  a  smile. 
“I’ll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  will  have  lunch  at  home.  We’ll 
have  an  omelette  and  I  will  make  it  myself — you  used  to  like  my 
omelettes.  Or  would  you  prefer  chouxf.euT  an  gratin'i  Only  that  will 
take  longer,  and  I  expect  you  are  hungry.” 

“  Well,  I  am  a  bit  sharp  set,  Enid.” 

“  And  what  would  you  say  to  a  really  nice  salad  made  with  a  proper 
sauce?  And  there’s  some  left  of  the  caviare  that  you,  extravagant  boy, 
insisted  on  buying  yesterday.  We  can  have  caviare  on  toast,  if  you  will 
make  the  toast;  and  there’s  always  the  cold  beef  in  the  background,  not 
to  be  despised  at  any  time,  Tom,  when  you  are  in  the  mood  for  it.” 

Tom  could  not  forbear  a  laugh,  as  the  idea  of  a  scratch  meal  appealed 
to  him.  “  Right  you  are,”  he  said.  “  I  will  do  the  toast,  and  I  think 
we  shall  fare  royally.” 

0  strange  tribe  of  men  !  Quite  as  uncertain  and  hard  to  please  as  the 
woman  in  Walter  Scott’s  verse.  So  Enid  thought  to  herself  as  she 
began  to  make  preparation  for  the  meal.  Here  was  Tom,  originally  in 
the  blackest  of  tempers,  with  his  day’s  programme  hopelessly  destroyed, 
actually  condescending  to  smile  quite  genially,  and  to  show  an  interest 
in  toast-making.  And  why  the  change?  Can  it  be  true,  as  the  cynic 
said,  that  you  must  “  feed  the  brute  ”  if  you  want  to  get  anything  out  of 
him  ?  Is  Tom  getting  better  natured  at  the  mere  prospect  of  a  meal  ? 
At  any  rate  the  change  was  for  the  better.  Enid’s  heart  was  glad. 

The  lunch  turned  out  a  radiant  success,  especially  when  Tom  suddenly 
decided  to  open  a  bottle  of  champagne.  “  It’s  ruinously  dear,”  he  said, 
“  so  I  must  have  some  excuse  for  drinking  it.  Is  it  anybody’s  birth¬ 
day  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  happens  to  be  mine,”  said  Enid,  “  but  I  did  not  want  to 
give  it  away,  for  I  thought  it  might  worry  you.” 

Tom  was  most  thoroughly  repentant  for  his  ill-humour.  “  I  am  sorry 
I  behaved  so  badly  to  you,  Enid,  old  girl.  Forgive  me.  What  shall  I 
give  you  for  your  birthday  ?  ’  ’ 

Enid  leant  forw'ard.  “  Give  me  a  kiss,”  she  said,  and  tears  were  in 
her  eyes.  Tom,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation — and  he  hated  himself  for 
the  hesitation — brushed  her  cheek  with  his  lips  and  gave  a  shamefaced, 
uneasy  laugh. 
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They  had  been  married  three  years,  though  Enid  had  her  own  way 
of  counting  the  years  that  were  gone.  To  her  the  honeymoon  appeared 
as  a  matter  of  six  months.  She  was  happy  then,  and  for  the  next  six 
months  also  there  was  peace,  so  that  she  could  reckon  on  a  year  of  wedded 
happiness.  But  as  to  the  twenty-four  months  that  followed,  she  utterly  • 
refused  to  count  them  at  all.  They  did  not  mean  marriage  in  any  fashion 
which  she  could  accept.  It  was  a  time  of  misunderstandings  and  rows, 
bitter  words  said  and  not  meant,  with  bitter  words  said  and  most  emphati¬ 
cally  meant :  horrid,  unforgettable  scenes — Tom  said  Enid  was  fond  of 
scenes,  which  was  emphatically  not  true — passionate  outburst,  storm  and 
thunder,  and  then  remorse  and  repentance  and  pledges,  so  quickly 
broken,  and  promises,  so  brittle  and  fragile.  Enid  was  not  the  kind  of 
woman  that  it  is  easy  to  quarrel  with ;  for  she  refused  to  answer  and 
silence  was  to  Tom  more  irritating  than  any  amount  of  noisy  controversy. 
She  w'as  critical  and  cold  and  logical,  which  left  Tom  with  no  material 
for  argument  or  reply.  What  could  be  done  with  a  woman  who  would 
not  raise  her  voice,  rarely  lost  her  temper,  but  faced  her  angry  lord 
with  a  look  of  sweet  reasonableness? 

She  never  allowed  that  she  was  in  the  wrong ;  if  she  conceded  any 
points  in  the  endless  controversy,  she  would  calmly  point  out  how  and 
why,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  her  husband  to  be  absolutely  provocative. 
Why  must  she  be  always  in  the  right  and  he  always  in  the  wrong?  It 
was  absurd,  false,  impossible,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  when  Tom 
was  in  his  sober  senses  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  right 
to  remain  calm.  It  was  all  about  little  things  that  really 
mattered  not  at  all.  And  yet  these  little  things  had  power  to  upset  the 
domestic  equilibrium  and  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  two  people 
to  live  in  peace.  The  vie  a  deux  was  very  hard.  Had  it  ever  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  success  ?  Tom  appeared  to  think  that  he  was  up  against  an 
unsurmountable  obstacle  and  was  inclined  to  pity  himself  as  a  victim  of 
some  obscure  fate. 

But  while  Tom  was  satisfying  his  hunger  with  his  scratch  lunch,  Enid 
was  looking  ahead.  She  was  aware  of  one  or  two  critical  matters  likely 
to  develop  soon,  and  she  was  doubtful  of  her  own  course  of  action  in 
certain  circumstances.  After  sipping  a  little  of  the  champagne — for 
she  knew  that  nothing  was  so  annoying  to  Tom  as  her  teetotal  habits 
— and  toying  for  a  moment  or  two  with  her  glass,  she  said,  “  You 
won’t  forget  that  Harry  is  coming  to  see  you  and  me  this  afternoon, 
will  you,  dear?  ”  Tom  looked  troubled,  and  his  trouble  generally 
meant  a  storm. 

"There,”  he  said  irritably,  "that’s  just  what  always  happens.  If 
ever  we  try  to  live  a  decent  life  with  proper  regard  for  one  another, 
scxnething  is  sure  to  happen  to  upset  us.  I  wish  Harry  had  chosen  some 
other  day,  instead  of  doing  his  best  to  spoil  your  birthday.” 

"  It  was  your  own  wish  that  he  should  come,  dear,”  said  Enid,  in 
those  quiet  tones  which  seem  to  annoy  husbands  far  more  than  rebuke  or 
criticism. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know;  no  doubt  it  is  all  my  fault;  it  usually  is.  But 
when  I  suggested  to  your  brother  Harry  that  he  had  better  come  and  see 
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US,  it  was  in  reference  to  a  proposed  arrangement  for  our  future.  I 
thought  that  Harry,  being  a  solicitor,  might  give  us  advice,  or  at  all 
events  help  us  with  some  useful  plan  of  procedure.” 

“Well,”  said  Enid,  “cannot  he  still  help  us?  Why  don’t  you 
want  to  see  him  to-day?  ” 

“For  the  matter  of  that,”  replied  Tom,  “of  course  I  want  to 
see  him ;  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  settled — only  there  are  also 
such  things  as  times  and  seasons,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
right  moment  to  discuss  questions  of  divorce  and  separation,  even 
with  so  friendly  a  counsellor  as  your  brother.  However,  if  he  must 
come,  he  must — that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  But  I  don’t  quite  see  why 
you  want  to  see  him  so  ardently.” 

Tom  was  quite  prepared  to  treat  this  as  a  fresh  grievance,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  the  arrangement  himself  and  originally 
had  pressed  Enid  to  consent.  Harry’s  visit  was  part  of  a  plan  to 
solve  the  domestic  problem.  Inasmuch  as  Tom  and  Enid  could  not 
manage  to  keep  the  peace,  they  must  be  bound  over,  so  to  speak — a 
solution  which  kept  the  parties  apart  and  therefore  ensured  tranquillity 
on  Ixjth  sides.  Divorce  was  too  big  and  ugly  a  word  :  besides,  it  neces¬ 
sitated  the  production  of  evidence  which  was  repulsive  to  Tom. 
Whatever  he  had  said  or  done  in  the  domestic  arena  he  did  not  see 
himself  figuring  in  the  newspaper  reports  as  a  husband  deliberately 
unfaithful.  Therefore  separation,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and 
drawbacks,  appeared  to  be  the  preferable  course,  the  only  policy  in 
fact  appropriate  to  the  case.  Legal  advice  must  be  sought,  however, 
and  it  was  decided,  after  some  discussion,  to  ask  Enid’s  brother  to 
call  and  thrash  the  matter  out  in  proper  legal  fashion.  Enid  was 
decidedly  averse  from  this  visit,  for  it  appeared  to  resemble  too  patently 
washing  one’s  dirty  linen  in  public.  But  she  was  over-persuaded  on 
the  express  ground  that  she  was  obliging  her  husband. 

Now  it  appeared  that  she  was  7iot  obliging  her  husband,  but  running 
in  the  face  of  his  wishes.  That,  however,  was  only  part  of  the 
general  contrariness  of  things,  to  which  for  some  months  past  she 
had  grown  accustomed.  So  she  only  allowed  herself  a  gentle  sigh 
of  resignation  to  the  inevitable — the  inevitable  being  another  name 
for  the  lord  and  master  of  the  house,  the  autocratic  Tom. 

“  I  suppose  we  could  not  put  your  brother  off,  Enid?  Could  not 
we  telephone  to  him  or  something?  ”  said  Tom,  irritably. 

“  I  don’t  quite  see  how  we  could  defer  Harry’s  visit,  Tom,”  replied 
Enid.  “  I  remember  his  saying  that  he  has  to  go  to  Wimbledon,  I 
think  it  was,  to  see  a  client  during  the  afternoon  and  that  he  would 
come  to  us  afterwards.  I  am  afraid  that  no  message  could  reach  hinii 
in  time.  Besides,  it  would  l)e  foolish  to  begin  our  negotiation  by 
putting  off  our  own  choice  of  a  negotiator,  don’t  you  think  so?  ” 

Tom  was  perplexed.  For  some  reason  he  had  decided  to  stay  at 
home  and  see  no  one,  otherwise  he  could  have  gone  to  his  club  and 
left  a  message  with  the  necessary  apologies.  Now,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  loophole  for  escape,  and  that  made  him  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  Enid’s  fault  and  a  fresh  proof  of  the  incompati- 
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bility  of  their  tempers.  “  I  don’t  quite  understand,  Enid,  why  you 
are  so  anxious  about  this  separation  affair.  It  is  a  damned  nuisance 
at  the  best,  and  at  the  worst  a  disaster.” 

Enid  smiled.  “  I  am  not  anxious,  Tom,  I  only  want  you  to  be 
able  to  do  what  you  wish.  Only  I  suggest  that  it  is  rather  too  late 
to  reopen  the  old  question  now.” 

Tom  looked  up  and,  instead  of  tracing  patterns  with  his  stick  on 
the  floor,  lifted  his  eyes  to  Enid’s  face.  ”  What  precisely  do  you 
mean  by  ‘  the  old  question  ’?  ” 

“  Oh,  Tom,  you  know  what  I  mean  !  I  mean  all  our  disagree¬ 
ments  and  worries  and  bad  tempers  and  gloominess  and  the  bitter  things 
we  say  and  the  bitter  things  we  do  !  Because  this  attitude  of  hostility,” 
Tom  winced  at  the  word  hostility,  “  yes,  hostility  seemed  likely  to 
endure,  or  perhaps  to  grow  worse,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  better  to  end  it,  and  relieve  ourselves  from  a  burden  too  difficult 
to  endure.  When  we  don’t  see  one  another,  the  situation  is  easier. 
Enid  in  absence  is  quite  a  tolerable  proposition.  Tom  away  on  his 
holidays,  or  staying  with  friends  in  the  country,  is  surrounded  with  a 
charm.”  Enid  could  not  help  a  smile.  As  for  her  husband,  he  gave 
a  grim  laugh,  which  probably  meant  dissent,  but  might  serve  as 
encouragement. 

“  Don’t  be  too  flattering,  Enid,  or  make  the  picture  too  romantic!  ” 

”  No,  Tom,  I  am  not  exaggerating.  When  you  like,  you  can  he 
quite  charming,  but  you  generally  reserve  your  charm  for  .someone 
else,  -not  your  wife.  That  is  my  grievance,  you  know.” 

“Yes,”  said  Tom,  “  we  must  now  allow  an  occasional  gleam  of 
sunshine  to  alter  the  general  gloom  of  the  landscape.  The  sad  truth 
is  that  we  don’t  get  on  well,  that  we  make  each  other  worse,  and 
that  unfortunate  connubial  differences  tend  to  increase.  Is  not  that 
about  the  size  of  it?”  Enid  was  silent  and  looked  unhappy.  There 
was  a  silence  which  lasted  for  several  minutes,  the  husband- humming 
to  himself,  the  wife  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  Suddenly  she 
began  to  talk. 

“  Tom,”  she  said,  “  did  you  ever  love  me?  ” 

“Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  start  on  that  racket,  Enid?  You 
know  quite  w-ell  that  I  was  very  fond  of  you.” 

“Fond  of  me  I  Yes,  but  did  you  ever  love  me?  There’s  a 
difference,  you  know.” 

“  I  can’t  go  in  for  your  analysis  of  moods.  The  metaphysics  of 
love,  or  whatever  the  particular  jargon  is  called,  never  appealed  to 
me.  Fondness,  affection,  love — they  come  to  much  the  same  thing,  I 
think — and  are  equally  transitory.  We  love,  we  marry,  we  get  tired, 
we  separate,  we  divorce — that  is  the  dreary  catalogue  of  emotional 
events  which  supply  barristers  with  opportunities  for  rhetoric  and  the 
public  with  appetising  morsels  from  the  private  life  of  unhappy 
litigants.” 

“  Dear  Tom,  I  do  not  wish  to  reopen  old  wounds.  I  only  wish  to 
ask  you  a  question  Don’t  get  angry  with  me,  or  threaten  to  go  to 
the  club.  You  know  that  being  a  woman  I  am  naturally  inquisitive, 
but  I  don’t  think  that  I  have  more  of  that  unenviable  commodity  than 
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the  majority  of  my  sex.  And  I  never  search  in  your  pockets  or  read 
your  letters  ’  ’ 

“  Good  God,  I  should  think  not !  I  never  supposed  you  to  be 
such  a  cad  !  ” 

“Still  I  am  inquisitive,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  what  is  your  question?  ” 

“  I  want  to  know — oh,  it  is  difficult  to  ask  !  Turn  away  your  face, 
I  cannot  speak  with  your  eyes  on  my  face.  These  women  you  consort 
with,  are  they  very  charming?  Do  you  love  them,  or  are  you  very 
fond  of  them?  Do  you  find  them  fascinating,  or  only  clever  com¬ 
panions,  or - ” 

But  this  was  too  much  for  Tom’s  equilibrium.  He  got  up  with  an 
angry  gesture,  upsetting  his  chair  in  his  agitation.  “  Really,  Enid, 
this  is  too  much.  I  said  just  now  that  I  never  regarded  you  as  a 
cad.  Still,  you  must  know  that  other  people’s  secrets  are  sacred — else 
life  would  be  intolerable  !  What  right  have  you  to  want  to  be  informed 
about  matters  which  do  not  concern  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“  What  right?  The  right  of  your  wife,”  said  Enid,  who  was  now 
losing  her  temper.  “  Am  I  to  sit  at  home,  waiting  for  you  to  come 
back,  sometimes  waiting  for  a  considerable  time,  until  it  pleases  his 
lordship  to  return,  waiting  for  lunch,  waiting  for  dinner,  waiting  till 
the  small  hours - ” 

“  I  never  asked  you  to  sit  up  waiting  for  me,”  interrupted  Tom. 

“  No,  it  was  my  folly  to  give  myself  such  unnecessary  pains !  Little 
you  cared  whether  I  sat  up  or  went  to  bed.  You  had  had  your  fun 
and  that  was  all  that  mattered.  You  had  been  with  your  chosen 
favourite,  whoever  she  might  be,  the  woman,  I  suppose,  whose  name 
must  not  be  revealed  to  me,  and  everything  else  might  go  hang.  I 
am  considered  of  no  importance,  though  I  am  your  wife  and  she 
is - ” 

“  Stop,”  cried  Tom,  “  I  have  had  enough.  I  don’t  want  to  hear  to 
what  lengths  jealousy  will  drive  you,  and  I  don’t  permit  you  to  call 
names.” 

There  was  a  sharp  edge  on  the  wife’s  tone  which  augured  a  storm. 

“  You  seem  to  think  of  me  merely  as  a  chattel,”  said  Enid.  “  I 
assure  you  that  you  and  your  views^  are  completely  out  of  date  and 
that  the  modern  woman  is  going  to  achieve  for  herself,  whether  single 
or  married,  a  very  different  social  position  from  what  she  has  held  in 
the  past.  The  Married  Woman’s  Property  Act  ” — Tom  sniffed  im¬ 
patiently — “  is  only  the  beginning  of  legislation  which  will  establish 
the  woman  as  an  economic  unit,  independent,  or  rather  self- 
dependent.” 

Tom  looked  at  his  wife  as  though  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 
“What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?  Whom  have  you  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  in  those  feminine  clubs  which  I  understand  are  playing  the 
deuce  with  our  domestic  hearths?  ” 

“  One  must  protect  oneself,”  answered  Enid.  “  I  know  very  little 
about  it  as  I  am  not  a  very  active  member.  But  I  assure  you  that 
you  will  be  startled  when  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  full  course 
of  development.  At  our  weekly  reunions — the  Uplift - ” 
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“The  what?”  . 

“  The  Uplift  is  the  happy  name  for  all  the  energy  and  hard  work 
which  are  being  devoted  to  the  woman’s  cause.  What  do  you  say  to 
the  idea  of  the  wife  requiring  regular  wages  as  housekeeper  ?  Marriage 
is  a  contract,  and  the  contracting  parties  meet  as  equals,  freely  entering 
into  an  arrangement  to  give  so  much  service  for  so  much  pay.” 

“  Good  God  !  ”  said  Tom. 

Alas  !  by  this  time  both  were  thoroughly  roused  and  the  scene  which 
followed  was  w'orse — if  that  was  possible — than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Tom  was  ugly  in  his  wrath;  he  did  not  swear,  but  there  was  a 
wicked  flash  in  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  were  trembling.  Enid,  usually 
calm,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  control  over  herself ;  all  her  quick  wits 
were  sharpened  for  passionate  attacks,  and  for  once  she  got  the  best 
of  the  fray.  A  consciousness  of  this  fact  made  Tom  worse,  for  it 
revealed  to  him  his  wife’s  superiority  in  argument ;  and  when  a  man 
has  failed  in  the  conduct  of  his  words,  he  is  only  too  apt  to  remind 
himself  that  he  can  always  fall  back  on  his  physical  strength. 

These  two  faced  each  other  like  bitter  enemies,  both  pale  as  death 
and  seeking  for  fresh  words  of  insult  with  which  to  lash  the  adversary. 
It  was  a  scene  at  once  tragic  and  repulsive  and  barbarous,  stirring 
up  the  depths  of  personality  and  revealing  strange  phases  and  aspects 
of  character.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  decent  veil  which  hides  the 
inner  nature  was  torn  aside,  and  passions  stalked  the  stage,  naked 
and  unashamed,  like  those  which  stirred  the  brejtsts  of  our  savage  fore¬ 
fathers.  And  then  came  the  climax.  Stung  by  some  taunt  from 
Enid’s  lips,  Tom  started  up  and  took  his  wife  in  his  arms.  He 
held  her  in  a  vice  for  a  moment  and  raised  his  hand.  Enid  never 
blenched;  indeed,  a  smile  seemed  to  play  on  her  face  as  though  she 
was  daring  him  to  do  his  worst.  But  by  a  strong  reaction  Tom  was 
conquered  now ;  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  He  had  seen  the  portrait  of  himself  framed  in  the 
glass  behind  him,  and  he  was  shocked  at  what  he  saw.  “  Good  God,” 
he  said,  “am  I  such  an  unutterable  blackguard  .  .  .” 

There  was  silence,  neither  of  the  two  moving  from  the  seats  they 
had  taken,  neither  of  them  caring  to  face  each  other’s  eyes.  The 
silence  was  like  the  subsidence  of  a  storm.  One  might  hear  the  rapid 
beat  of  the  pulses  or  the  quick  in-drawm  breath.  At  last  Tom  broke 
the  silence.  In  a  voice  hardly  above  a  whisper,  and  with  his  hands 
clasping  his  forehead,  he  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  some  emotion 
he  w'as  powerless  to  conquer.  “  Enid,”  he  said  pitifully,  “  Enid  ” — 
no  other  words  could  frame  themselves  on  his  lips  except  her  name. 

“Yes,”  said  Enid.  “Yes,  Tom” — and  again  silence  fell  on  a 
situation  which  utterly  transcended  the  possibility  of  speech.  And 
then  Enid  did  a  remarkable  thing.  She  deliberately  took  up  a  book 
lying  on  the  table  near  her,  and  opening  its  pages  she  began  to  read. 
Was  this  callousness  or  a  superior  instinct?  At  all  events,  it  had 
an  immediate  effect  on  Tom.  “  Yes,  I  know,”  he  said,  “  I  know  that 
I  do  not  deserve  to  be  spoken  to,  or  even  to  be  considered  in  any  way. 
I  have  transgressed  a  law  held  very  sacred  by  the  average  man - ’ 
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“For  the  man  who  lifts  his  hand  against  a  woman,”  quoted  Enid, 
and  she  actually  smiled. 

“  Do  not  laugh  at  me,”  said  Tom  in  a  miserable  little  voice,  which 
only  just  managed  to  reach  her  ears. 

“Oh,  I  am  not  laughing  at  you,”  returned  Enid;  “  I  am  laughing 
at  the  idea  that  two  sensible  persons — are  they  sensible,  Tom  ? — should 
waste  their  energies  and  play  havoc  with  their  nerves  just  because 
one  is  inclined  to  be  irritable  and  the  other  takes  offence  too  readily.” 

“  It  is  not  your  fault — it  is  exclusively  mine.  I  am  a  beast,  and 
I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  atone  for  my — my  brutality.” 

“  Do  not  let  us  try  to  atone — I  am  just  as  much  a  sinner  as  you. 
Let  us  try  only  to  forget.” 

“  But  can  you  ever  forgive  me?  ”  Enid  only  smiled.  “  Can  you 
forgive?  ”  Tom  urged.  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Tom  reverentially 
put  it  to  his  lips. 

The  scene  had  gone  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  wife.  The 
husband  was  playing  a  bad  hand  and  losing  every  trick.  He  was 
uneasily  aware  of  this,  and  felt  that  a  situation  over  which  he  had 
no  control  w'as  going  to  end  in  a  complete  victory  for  Enid.  He  was 
out-manoeuvred,  out-generalled  at  every  point,  and  he  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  the  character  he  had  assumed  throughout.  She  seemed 
completely  at  her  ease,  while  he  w'as  still  breathing  heavily.  She 
could  even  appear  interested  in  a  book,  while  his  restless  eyes  roamed 
over  the  room,  as  though  they  were  looking  for  something  which  could 
not  be  found.  It  was  high  time  that  he  (Tom)  said  or  did  something 
to  finish  the  affair.  Enid,  however,  anticipated  him. 

“Tom,”  she  said,  “have  you  no  questions  to  ask  me?  ” 

“What  do  you  mean?  ”  said  Tom. 

“  Well,”  said  Enid,  “  you  might  think  that  I  had  a  secret  life 
which  had  never  been  revealed.  You  might  suppose  that,  just  as  you 
reserve  to  yourself  the  possibility  of  a  different  atmosphere  in  some 
house  not  your  own,  your  wife  has  her  little  episodes  which  she  enjoys, 
while  you  are  gallivanting  (is  that  too  harsh  a  word  ?)  after  some  new¬ 
found  beauty.  Have  you  never  wondered  how  your  wife  spends  the 
time  during  her  long  solitudes  when  you  are  occupied  elsewhere?” 

Tom  gave  a  gruff  laugh.  “  No,  Enid,  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever 
wondered.  I  have  always  assumed — now  I  come  to  think  of  it — that 
you  are  quite  contented  to  sit  in  your  drawing-room,  seeing  an  occasional 
visitor,  and  reading  an  occasional  novel.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
you  might  be  bored,  or  even  tired  of  your  own  companionship,  or  that 
you  were  envying  the  women  who  take  their  domestic  problems  so 
easily  and  amuse  themselves  in  not  wholly  reputable  w'ays.  It  was 
stupid  of  me,  but  there  it  was.” 

“  A  little  lack  of  imagination,  was  it  not?” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  said  Tom.  “  But  there  was  something  more  than 
that.  It  was  my  confidence  in  you — my  absolute  faith  in  your  integrity. 
I  could  not  imagine  my  Enid  entering  so  lightly  on  a  dangerous 
flirtation  or  being  reckless  or  careless  of  her  good  name  !  ” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Enid,  “  I  am  proud  of  your  faith.  But  don’t 
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trust  me  too  far.  There  may  come  a  moment  when  I  am  tempted, 
and  because  you  are  somewhere  else  and  not  there  to  strengthen  me, 
may  yield  to  the  temptation.  Would  you  mind  very  much?  ”  Enid 
had  a  roguish  smile,  and  Tom,  a  little  alarmed  at  the  turn  the  con¬ 
versation  was  taking,  said,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  that  he  would 
mind  very  much. 

“  Tom,”  said  Enid  suddenly,  “  do  you  get  much  pleasure  out  of  your 
philandering?  Do  you  really  feel  that  it  adds  much  to  your  enjoyment? 
Is  it  really  the  fact  that  your  conception  of  the  joie  de  vivre  must 
necessarily  include  flirtations  galore,  and  one  or  two  perilous  acquaint¬ 
ances?”  Tom  remained  silent,  and  Enid  w'ent  on:  “  Endless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  flirtatious  business — the  interest  in  the  new  face — the 
excitement  of  a  novel  amitie  amourcuse ;  and  then,  after  the  same  kind 
rf  infatuation,  the  discovery  that  the  more  it  changes  the  more  it  is  the 
same  thing.  Life  has  no  new  experience  to  give  you.  If  you  needs 
must  ask  for  occasional  fits  of  emotion  you  probably  find  that  they  are 
decreasingly  satisfying,  until  at  last  come  satiety  and  boredom  and 
even  a  measure  of  disgust — and  more  than  a  suspicion  of  dead  sea 
fruit.  Isn’t  it  so,  Tom?” 

Enid  was  looking  adorably  pretty  as  she  uttered  her  little  sermon; 
there  was  a  flush  on  her  cheeks,  a  very  becoming  and  natural  flush  which 
no  artificial  devices  could  ever  have  secured,  and  her  eyes  looked  tender 
and  endlessly  attractive.  Who  was  Tom  that  he  could  resist  such 
fascination  ?  And  what  sort  of  an  angel  was  this  wife  of  his,  of  whose 
charms  he  had  so  often  been  neglectful  ? 

“  Look  here,”  said  he,  “  you  asked  me  just  now  about  the  lady  with 
whom  I  was  going  to  have  lunch — and  I  refused  to  tell  you.” 

“You  refused  rather  roughly,”  suggested  Enid. 

“  Yes,  I  know  I  did,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  But  if  you  really  want  to 
have  her  name,  I  do  not  mind - ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Enid.  “  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  break  one  of 
the  unwritten  laws  of  masculine  behaviour.  Besides,  I  really  don’t  care 
twopence  about  her  name.  She  shall  be  Madame  la  Chose,  or  anything 
you  like.  What  I  do  want  is  an  answer  to  my  question.” 

“  What  question?  ” 

“  Well,  I  asked  whether  you  found  a  real  pleasure  in  running  after 
women?  Forgive  me  if  I  put  the  matter  too  crudely,  but  it  is  what  it 
comes  to,  isn’t  it?  I  might  call  it  by  any  amount  of  romantic  names, 
but  that  is  what  it  is  in  essence.  You  like  to  pose  as  ‘  Ami  des  Femmes,’ 
and  women,  and  especially  those  who  are  called  ‘  little  women,’  en¬ 
courage  you  in  your  amatory  attitude.  ‘  Little  women  ’  are  so  appeal¬ 
ing  and  affectionate,  and — and  so  brittle !  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  must  confess  that  sometimes  they  bore  me  to  death,” 
said  Tom  in  a  burst  of  candour. 

Bravo;  that’s  better.  And  it  is  true,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Tom.  “  I  repeat  it.  Sometimes  they  bore  me  to  extinc¬ 
tion.  And  then  I  wonder  why  I  should  care  for  so  profitless  a  game, 
which  has  ceased  even  to  amuse  me.” 

“  Why  go  on  with  it?  ”  asked  Enid. 
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“I  don’t  know.  Habit,  I  suppose.” 

“  Then  do  you  ever  think  of  me,  Tom,  or  do  I  bore  you  even  worse 
than  the  others?  What  is  your  real  opinion  of  me?  I  often  wonder 
what  place  I  hold  in  your  imagination,  or  how  I  have  so  sadly  deterior¬ 
ated  from  what  I  was  when  you  married  me.” 

“  We  have  both  deteriorated,  I  fear,”  said  Tom,  ”  but  it  is  not  wholly 
our  faults.  It  is  a  very  difficult  transition  from  love  to  affection,  and 
we  have  not  managed  it  very  successfully.  You  see,  love  is  an  emotional 
state,  while  affection  is  a  calm,  reasonable,  temperate  condition.  Married 
people  have  to  pass  from  one  state  to  the  other  without  disturbance,  and 
they  do  not  find  it  easy.  Frictions,  misunderstandings,  little  bursts  of 
temper  accompany  the  transition,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  explosion.” 

“  It  is  absurd,”  said  Enid.  There  is  a  ring  at  the  bell.  “Oh, 
that  must  be  Harry,”  said  Enid. 

“  Damn  Harry  !  ”  said  Tom. 

“  Ditto,”  said  Enid. 

Harry,  Enid’s  brother,  was  a  very  practical,  business-like  gentleman, 
whose  views  on  matrimony  and  the  estrangement  of  married  couples 
were  strictly  limited  to  their  legal  aspect.  After  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks,  he  cleared  his  throat  and  began  to  expound  the  question  in  the 
most  magisterial  fashion.  “  In  seeking  a  release  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  two  possible  courses  are  open.  Divorce  may  mean  the 
complete  abrogation  of  the  marriage  relation,  known  as  a  divorce 
a  vinculo  malrimonii,  which  carries  with  it  a  power  on  the  part  of  both 
parties  to  remarry  other  persons  or  each  other.  I  understand  that  you 
are  not  seeking  for  a  divorce  on  such  complete  conditions,  is  that  so?  ” 
Tom  looked  at  Enid;  Enid  looked  at  Tom;  then  both  bowed  assent, 
and  Harry  went  on :  “  There  is  another  severance,  an  incomplete 
severance,  not  involving  powers  to  remarry,  known  as  divorce  a  memo 
et  thoro,  and  in  England  termed  a  judicial  separation.  These  are  the 
strict  definitions,  but  the  term  divorce  has  been  used  to  cover  judicial 
declarations  of  nullity  of  marriage,  which  practically  terminate  the 
marriage  relations  and  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  marriage  never  having 
been  legally  established.” 

“  I  don’t  think  we  need  concern  ourselves  with  nullity  of  marriage,” 
said  Tom  with  admirable  gravity,  and  Enid,  with  equal  solemnity,  gave 
her  assent. 

“You  will  observe,”  went  on  Harry,  “that  the  main  difference  in 
the  two  cases,  divorce  proper  and  judicial  separation,  is  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  parties  can  re-marry  other  persons ;  in  the  second  case 
they  cannot.  Excuse  me  for  asking  a  pertinent  question.  Is  there 
any  co- respondent  in  this  case?  ” 

Enid  shook  her  head.  “  Not  that  I  know  of,”  she  answered.  Then 
with  a  roguish  smile,  “  You  had  better  ask  Tom;  he  may  have  someone 
up  his  sleeve.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Tom. 

“  Oh,  then,  I  presume  that  all  you  are  contemplating  is  a  loose  form 
of  separation,  based  on  the  idea  that  marriage  is  a  contract,  dissoluble 
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at  the  will  of  the  husband,  or  by  agreement  between  husband  and 
wife?  ” 

“  Can  we  re-marry,”  asked  Enid,  “  if  we  want  to?  I  mean,  marry 
again  with  the  original  parties?  ” 

“  Hardly  a  probable  contingency,”  said  Harry,  who  looked  a  little 
offended. 

“  Oh,  but  it  is  better  to  explore  every  avenue  !  ”  said  Enid,  who  had 
been  studying  the  Prime  Minister’s  speeches.  “  And  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  I  may  want  to  marry  Tom  all  over  again.  Of  course,  I  can’t 
answer  for  Tom,”  she  remarked. 

Harry  looked  at  his  sister  after  wiping  with  some  care  his  spectacles. 
“  It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  ”  that  you  are  looking  at  a  grave  matter 
with  remarkable  frivolity.” 

“  Oh,  but  isn’t  that  the  right  way  to  look  at  it?  ”  said  Enid.  ”  Don’t 
you  think  that  a  sense  of  humour  affords  the  most  valuable  point  of 
view  in  cases  of  this  kind?” 

”  You  can’t  dissolve  a  marriage  contract  by  a  sense  of  humour,  if 
that  is  what  you  are  thinking  of ;  but,  indeed,  I  hardly  understand 
w'hat  you  do  mean.  You  are  on  the  brink  of  a  serious  step,  largely 
affecting  both  your  lives ;  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
cannot  live  together  any  longer.  And  yet  here  is  Enid  proposing  a 
separation  which  she  seems  to  regard  as  ludicrous  and  Tom  acquiescing 
in  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  he  must  know  to  be  absurd.  I  do 
not  profess  to-  understand  the  position — I  presume  because  I  have  no 
sense  of  humour  !  ” 

‘‘  Harry,”  said  Tom,  ”  do  you  ever  drink  champagne  in  the  after¬ 
noon?  ”  Harry  got  up  with  an  indignant  snort.  ‘‘Because,  if  you 
do,  now  is  your  opportunity,”  continued  Tom.  ‘‘  I  believe  there  is  a 
glass  left  in  the  bottle;  at  all  events,  we  can  easily  get  some  more. 
Come,  come,  old  man,  don’t  be  shirty  !  I  want  you  to  drink  to  a  happy 
pair,  not  merely  husband  and  wife,  but  genuine  lovers.”  Tom’s  grim 
features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

‘‘  I  heartily  congratulate  you  both,”  said  Harry.  ‘‘  Here’s  to  Darby 
and  Joan  !  ” 
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By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

Decadence.  By  Maxim  Gorki.  (Cassell.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

The  restlessness  of  Gorki’s  characters  is  proverbial.  From  Chelkash 
to  Foma  Gordeev  they  have  always  reacted  against  the  slavery  of  tran¬ 
quillity.  For  this  reason  the  peasant  in  Gorki’s  work,  unlike  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  proletariate,  has  been  an  object  of  contempt.  None  the 
less,  the  Artamanovs  in  Decadence  are  a  peasant  family  which  their 
creator  tracks  through  the  different  generations  almost  as  scrupulously, 
if  not  with  the  same  dynamic  power,  as  Dostoevsky  has  tracked  the 
Karamazovs.  Father,  sons,  grandchildren  are  all  well  differentiated. 
Piotr  Artamanov,  for  instance,  though  he  dwindles  into  type  in  the  end, 
is  no  mere  duplicate  of  Ilya,  his  father.  Peasant  customs,  ways,  habits 
of  thought,  gradually  stripped  away  through  the  influence  of  newly- 
acquired  wealth,  the  reactions  of  boredom,  the  patter  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion’s  wisdom,  the  resignation  of  old  age — all  these  things  Maxim  Gorki 
has  interpreted  with  his  customary  power  and  insight. 

Only  the  result  is  different,  not  merely  from  the  result  of  such  a  study 
as  The  Brothers  Kamamazov,  but  from  that  of  comparatively  inferior 
writers.  Deep  down  Gorki,  one  feels,  is  not  absorbed  in  the  Artamanovs 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  preoccupied  by  something  else.  One  gets  the 
illusion,  indeed,  in  reading  this  book  of  listening  for  something  to  come, 
something  so  significant  that  it  swamps  one  petty  individuality  after 
the  other.  It  only  comes  at  the  very  end,  the  chaos  of  modern  Russia 
which  crunches  up,  with  careless,  absent-minded  malevolence,  this  peasant 
family  that  has  failed  to  find  happiness  in  finding  wealth.  Certainly, 
no  one  of  the  Artamanovs  could  react  against  such  catastrophe ;  yet  it 
is  an  historic  truth  that  the  Russian  peasantry  has  proved  itself  the  one 
outstanding  obstacle  to  the  megalomania  of  the  little  group  of  bandits 
who  have  mastered  Russia.  Such  a  significant  fact  might  well  have  been 
indicated  in  a  novel  which  is,  for  the  rest,  only  too  well  named. 


The  Joy  of  Life.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  (Methuen.  6s.  net.) 

There  are  many  exquisite  things  in  this  anthology,  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  the  lyrics  of  living  writers.  It  is  divided  into  several 
sections,  devoted  to  such  topics  as  birds,  gardens,  games,  travels,  children, 
one’s  native  land,  and  that  other  country,  “  the  land  of  heart’s  desire.” 
We  have  such  widely  different  poems  of  action  as  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men  and  H.  H.  Knibbs’  Out  There  Somewhere, 
G.  K.  Chesterton’s  The  Road  to  Roundabout,  and  John  Masefield’s 
Captain  Stratton's  Fancy.  We  have  such  opposites  as  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch’s  familiar  Know  You  Her  Secret  None  Can  Utter?  and  the 
poignantly  sensitive  If  you  came  to  Heaven  of  Rose  Fyleman.  We 
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have  the  Ecstasy  of  Emily  Dickenson  and  the  drowsy  dreamland  of 
Walter  de  la  Mare’s  Nod  : — 

His  lambs  outnumber  a  noon's  roses, 

Yet,  when  night’s  shadows  fall. 

His  blind  old  sheep-dog.  Slumber-soon, 

Misses  not  one  of  all. 

From  Francis  Thompson  Mr.  Lucas  has  chosen  Daisy ^  the  motif  of 
which  is  so  close  to  Malherbe’s  lament : — 

Mais  elle  dtait  du  monde,  oii  les  plus  belles  choses 
Ont  le  pire  destin  ; 

Et,  rose,  elle  a  v6cu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 

L'espace  d’un  matin. 

The  closeness  of  the  parallel  and  the  abyss  between  the  two  poets 
emerge  alike  in  a  single  stanza  : — 

The  fairest  things  have  fleetest  end. 

Their  scent  survives  their  close  : 

But  the  rose’s  scent  is  bitterness 
To  him  that  loved  the  rose. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  Requiem  finds  its  fitting  place  in  the  section 
entitled  “  Farewell,”  and  Mr.  Lucas  has  been  wide-minded  enough  to 
include  in  “  The  Joy  of  Life  ”  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon’s  grim  Sunlight 
on  the  Sea.  It  is,  in  short,  an  anthology  of  infinite  variety  and  charm. 
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